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GENEEAL CONFERENCE OF 
NONCONFORMISTS, 



In accordance with a Eesolution passed at a joint meeting of the 
Manchester, Birmingham, and Liverpool Nonconformist Com- 
mittees, a General Conference of Nonconformists was held in 
Manchester, on January 23rd, 24th, and 25th, 1872, to consider 
" The Educational Policy of the Government, the General Relations 
" of Nonconformists to the Liberal Party, and the necessity of 
** Organising the Political Power of Nonconformists throughout 
" the kingdom, for the Promotion and Defence of the Principles 
" of Religious Equality." 

The Conference was originally summoned for 13th and 14th 
December, 1871, but was postponed in consequence of the serious 
illness of H.RH. the Prince of Wales. 

The Conference was convened by the following circulars, which 
were sent to representatives of all Nonconformist Churches and 
Organisations in England and Wales, 

" Nonconformist Association, Manchester, 
** 63, Brown Street, Corner of Booth Street, 

« October 2nd, 1871. 
" Dear Sir, — ^In accordance with a resolution passed at a joint 
meeting of the Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham Noncon- 
formist Committees, a General Conference of Nonconformists will 
be held in Manchester, on the 13th and 14th of December next, to 
consider ' The Educational Policy of the Government, the general 
Relations of Nonconformists to the Liberal Party, and the neces- 
sity of organizing the Political Power of Nonconformists throughout 



tBe kingdom, for the Fromotion and Defence of the Principles c 
Religious Equality.' 

'' It is of the utmost importance that there should be at thi> 
Conference as large an attendance as possible of the representative.^ 
of Nonconformist feeling throughout the country, and we venture 
earnestly to ask your aid in effecting this result 

" The Conference will be composed of delegates from Noncon- 
formist congregations, delegates from local Nonconformist Com- 
mittees, delegates from any Nonconformist organization, such as 
the Baptist Union, the Congregational Union, the Committee for 
Sufferings (Society of Friends), delegates from Nonconformist 
Meetings called for the purpose of supporting the aims of the 
Conference, and individuals whose presence the committee may 
deem desirable ; and you will render valuable service by co-operat- 
ing with those in your neighbourhood, who sympathise with the 
object we have in view, and securing the early appointment of 
Buch delegates. 

** It will greatly facilitate the necessary arrangements for the 
members of Conference, if the names and addresses of the dele- 
^tes be forwarded as soon as possible to Mr. Jameson at this 
office. — ^We are, dear sir, yours, 

" Alex. Thomson, M.A., \ Hon. Sees, of 

" Jos. CORBETT, J Manchester Com. 

" R. W. Dale. ALA., } ff<m. Sees, of 

" H. W. CbOSSKEY, F.Q.S.,) Birmingham Com. 
*' J. J. StiTT, J.P., I Hon. Sees, of 



} 



. " W. CrOSFIELD, J.P., } Liverpool Com.'* 

** Nonconformist Association, 

" Manchester, 63, Brown Street, 

« December 13th, 1871. 
" Dear Sir, — ^The Committee in charge of the arrangements 
connected with the General Conference of Nonconformists deeply 
regret the inconvenience to which Delegates have been put by its 
sudden postponement in consequence of the alarming state of the 
Prince of Wales. They are assured, however, that the course 
which they have pursued will meet with the approval of Noncon- 
formists generally throughout the country, and they sincerely hope 



that no effort will be spared to make the meetiDgs of the Con- 
ference, which are now fixed for the 23rd, 24th, and 25th days of 
January next* as successful as they certainly would have been if 
the original arrangements had been carried out. It will be a great 
disaster if this delay should result in even an apparent diminution 
of interest on the part of Nonconformists generally in the cause 
in which we are engaged, or of determination to secure from 
Government the just recognition of our principles. It becomes 
increasingly clear every day that nothing short of the most decided 
utterance and united action on our part is likely to have any 
"weight with the Government in the matters which concern us. 

" The Committee therefore venture to press upon you the 
necessity of your presence, or of another delegate in your place, at 
the meetings to be held in the end of January. In order to facili- 
tate arrangements they beg that you will have the kindness to 
intimate as early as possible, whether or not you can attend the 
Conference, and what accomodation you will require, if any. 

'• By filling up the accompanying form and transmitting it 
•within ten days to the secretary, Mr. A. P. C. Jameson, you will 
greatly oblige us. — ^We remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

" Alex. Thomson, M. A., ) Eon. Sees, of the 

" Jos. CORBETT, J MancJiester Com. 

" R. W. Dale, M. A. '|^ Hon. Sees, of the 

" H. W. CrOSSKET, F.Q.S.. j Birmiiigham Com. 
" J. J. StiTT, J.P., \ Hon. Sees, of the 

"W. CrOSFIELD, J.P., j Liverpool Com. 

** P.S. — ^The necessary tickets of admission and the programme^ 
of Conference, will only be sent to such delegates as intimate their 
intention to be present, and accommodation will only be provided 
for such as request it." 

Advertisements, in the terms of these circulars, were inserted 
in the principal newspapers of the country. 

The subjoined programme was issued :^ 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE OP NONCONFORMISTB. 

OBDKB OF BUSINESS. 
; Papen not to ejLoeed twenty niimtM, and A4dxe«ef not to exceed tea m^ 



WEDNESDAY, JANUABY Slth, 1872L 

Introductory Address : Richabd Johnbov, Esq., Manchester. 
Bnaineai Announcements. 

Chazbhav— ^E. MIALL, Esq., M.t*. 



Bubjeeti, 



» 

•|d " Religious Equality 
z2 i in the Universities'' 

*^The Endowed 

J ^ Schools Act and the 
j^^ claims of Dissen 



JZeockrff. 



PiToL A. cL WiLsnra, IkLA.*.. 



Fkol SnLa Amos, M.A« ... 



.Ftr«( Speaken, 



J. HiTWOOD, Esq., F. R.S» 
Nkvilli GoooMAy, Esq., 21. A 



Rev. J. Jekktv Bbows; 
W. M, Fawcett, Esq. 



Chaibmait-WM. CROSFIELD, Esq., J.P., liverpooL 



|0 

! ^9 

I'? 
II 



fiK^JMt*. 



*' Payment of Fees 
to Denominational 
Schools." 

"State Grants for 
Educational pur- 
poses." 



R4md*r$> 



Sptaktrt, 



Rev. H. W.CBO«snT,F.a.S. 



Rev. C. W^UXAHs 



••%•*•••.«••..* 



Rev. J. G. Rogers, B.A. 
Rev. J. A. Pjotok, M.A. 



IVof. F. E. AHTHomr, M. A. 
Rev. 8. A. STKirTHAL. 



THURSDAY, JANUARY 2dth, 1872. 
CEAiBtfAir— W. MIDDLEMORE, Esq., J.P., Birmingham. 






SubJteU, 



<* Political Relations 
of Nonconformists 
tothelibendParty" 

*' PoUticsiOmaisa^ 
tion of Noncon- 
formists.* 



Readers, 



HsmiT RIQH4BD, Esq., Ai,P. 



J. CHAiCBBBLAnr, Esq. 



Firtt Speakert. 



\ 



J, J. Stitt, Esq., J. P. 
Mr. R. W. Dale, M. A. 



Chaibman— RICHARD JOHNSON, Esq., J.P., Manchester. 
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Suhjtett. 



** Registration of 

Marriages." 
."BurialsBUl." ... 
** Irish and Scotch 

Education Bills.".. 



{ 



« Mr. Miall's Motion 
for Disestablish- 
ment." 

Closing Address 
Vote of thanks to 
the Society of 
Friends, && 



Rendevt, 



8peaker$, 



RiV, A.T.KT. TBOWUOf, M.A. 

ReV. J. p. Jabvis, Limerick. 
Rev. H. Renton, oLA, Kelso. 



Rev. John Ebllt, 



R. Johnson, Esq. 



OONFERENOE COMMITTEE. 



[Coiulbiting of Seven Delegates from each of the Manchester, Birmingham, and Liver- 
pool Gommittees, by whom the Conference has been smnmoned.] 



MANCHESTER. 

KlOHAXD JOHKSOir, J. P. 

Albx. Thombon, M*A* 

Jos. COBBETT. 

Alex. McLaren, B.A. 
S. A. Steiittha^. 
Jos. Phythiam* 
Jos. TfiOMFSoir. 



BIRMINGHAM. 

W. MlDDLXlfOBB, J.P. 

R. W. Dalb, ma. 
H. W. Cbosbext, F.G.a 
CrEo. Dawson, M.A* 
J. Chahbeblain. 
Jwo. S. Wbioht. 

T. J. MOOBE.* 



LIVBRPOOL. 

W. Cbostibld, J.P. 
W. J. Lamfobt, J.P« 
TuoB. Snaps, 
Saml. Pbabson, M. a 
J. J. Stitt, J.P. 
Ed. Mounset. 
RicHo. Johnson, J.P. 



♦ In ooia8eq.a«nee of the unaToidable abtenoe dt Mr. Dawaon and Mr. Mooze, J. BoMoll, ]i.D., and 

V. Senriokf J. P., wcce plaoed oa the Committee. 

The above Committee will meet at the Friendei' Meeting 
House on January 23rd, at 2-30 p.m., and January 24th and 
25th, at 9-30 a.m. 

No business other than that on the Programme can be intro- 
duced without having been previously submitted in writing to the 
CoQ^prence Committee^ and accepted by them. 



Jao. Boyd. 

J. -A.. Beith, 



Wk. Miln& 

E. HBTiifft 



Eleh* ABMrrAGB. 
SxANWAT Jackson. 



RECEPTION COMMITTEE. 

I 

Beception Boom (Friends' Institute, eoruer of Mount-street 
and P^terHstreet) will be opened on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
January 23rd, from half-paat three, and ou Wednesday and 
Thursday, from. 9-30 a.m. 



SEORETABIES OF CONFERENCE, 



MANCHESTER. 
ALtt. Thoxson, M.A 

JM. GOBBKl. 



BIRMINGHAM. 

R. W. Dale, M. A 
E. W. Cbossksz, F.a.S. 



LIVERPOOL. 

J. J. Stitt, J.P. 
THOff^ SirAn» 



Upwards of 2,500 delegates were appointed, and 1,885 delegates 
were present at the Conference, rejMresenting more than 800 N(mr 
cosformist Chorcbes and organizations. 

In the course of the proceedings of the Conference, the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously adopted, with the exception of 
No. X., from which th^e was one dissentients 
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'' That this Conference pledges itself to support, by all means 
in its power, the measure to be submitted to Parliament next 
session, for the removal of the restrictions which confine 
many fellowships and headships of colleges to persons 
in, or intending to take. Holy Orders, and which confine othei 
offices and emoluments connected with the Universities and 
Colleges to members of the Church of England ; and is of opinioD 
that no settlement of the question at issue with regard to the 
National Universities can be regarded as final and satisfactory 
which does not include the repeal of the regulations requiring 
college authorities to provide religious instruction for members 
of the Church of England and to cause the services of the 
Church of England to be read in the college chapels, and the 
withdrawal of the visitatorial powers now held ez-qfflcio by Bishops 
of the Church of England." 

n. 

*' That this Conference, while acknowledging the great merits 
of the Act for the reorganisation and reform of Endowed Schools, 
Endowed pass^d in the Session of 1869, is strongly of opinion 
School*. that the policy of the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sioners. as Ulustrated in the numerous schemes already issued, 
some of which have been sanctioned bv Parliament, contravenes 
the spirit, and, in some cases, the letter of the Act and the 
principles of religious equality. While the Conference observes 
with satisfaction the removal from the new schemes of the clerical 
ex^fjwio governors, it regards with strong disapproval the fact, 
that of the first governing bodies appointed, in nearly every 
instance, a large majority of the governors belong to one 
political and ecclesiastical party. Their disapprobation is still 
further increased by the fact, that the principles upon which 
these governing bodies are constituted secure the perpetuation 
of this injustice for an indefinite period. The Conference 
makes no special demand on behalf of Nonconformists as 
compared with members of the Church of England, but claims 
that the extreme extent to which the co-optative principle 
is recognised should be restricted, and that the area of popular 
selection should be so enlarged that Nonconformists may take 
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their fair share with the rest of the community, and this Conference 
earnestly trusts that the Government will decline to lay before 
Parliament any schemes which are open to the objections urged in 
this resolution. 

"Tliat this Conference further requires that the constitution of 
the Commission should be revised, seeins: that the Commissioners 
have hitherto shown such a decided leaninof to one denomination 
as to forfeit, the confidence of Nonconformists/' 

III. 
"That this Conference, regarding th^ payment by School 
Boards of the fees of children attending Denominational Schpols 
as involving the imposition of taxation for the support payment of 

of the creeds of diflfering churches, requests Mr. ,* ^®*- 

immediately on the assembling of Parliament, on behalf of the 
Nonconformists of England and Wales, to bring forward a motion 
for the unconditional repeal of the 25th clause of the Elementary 
Education Act, and the omission of the words from clause 74 pro- 
viding for the payment of the whole or any part of the fees of any 
child where the parent satisfies the School Board that he is unable 
from poverty to pay the same, and pledges its members to support 
this motion with all the resources at their command." 

IV. 
" That this Conferencei protests against the payment of public 
money to schools under private, irresponsible, and denominational 
management, as inconsistent with the due recognition ^ ^^^ 
of the principles of religious equaUty, and as rendering ^~t»- 
impossible the development of a truly national system of educa- 
tion, and claims that all public money voted for the purposes of 
education should be administered through representatives of the 
people popularly elected," 

V a 

"That this Conference is of opinion that in any national 
system of education, the School Board and the State should make 
provision solely for the secular instruction which all jf^oigUmM 
children may receive in common, and that the respon- iMtmotion. 
sibiUty of the religious education of each district should be thrown 
upon voluntary eflfort" 

* The name was left for sabsequent determinatien. 
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*' That after grave deliberation this Conference is compelled to 
conclude that the educational policy, unfortunately adopted by 
Poutioai ^®^ Majesty's Government, is hostile to the interests 
TOicj, q{ religious liberty, since — 

''(1) Under the Elementary Education Act sums of money 
may be paid from the rates for the support of sectarian 
schools. 

''(2) By the grants in aid of denominational schools, which 
have been largely and unnecessarily increased, in 
addition to the payments made from the rates, 
sectarian organizations for education, may be entirely 
sustained without private subscriptions, and, as the 
result, the education of the people is to a large and 
increasing extent given into the charge of the clergy 
of the Church of England, and the priests of the 
Church of Rome. 

^ Every effort having been made to induce the (Government to 
re-consider a policy which reverses the whole course of modern 
legislation, this Conference, believing that the cause of religious 
freedom is of more importance than any ties of party, appeals to 
the Nonconformists of Great Britain to declare that they will not 
accept as a satisfactory representative any candidate for a seat in 
the House of Commons who will not pledge himself to the amend- 
ment of the Education Act, in the sense, and to the extent, of the 
propositions adopted by this Conference ; and further, to make it 
clearly understood that, except under the pressure of great national 
exigencies, they will not give any such candidate their support" 

vir. 

^ That this Conference is of opinion that when the time has 
come for a complete consolidation and amendment of the Marriage 
^ . Laws of the United Kingdom, no amendment can be 

^^' satisfactory to the Nonconformists which does not 

provide for the absolute equality of all citizens before the law. 
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" Further that in reference to the Burial Service this Con- 
ference claims equal rights for all citizens in the National or 
Parochial Church and Burial Grouuds ; and, while just ^^.^ 
regard is had to existing vested interests, this Con- ^^''' 
ference protests against any exclusive privileges being accorded to 
any section of the community in the interment of the dead." 

VIII. 

" That the members of this Conference, while repudiating on 
the grounds of religious principle, on their own behalf, all grants 
from public money to sustain denominational educa- ^^^ 
tional organisations, cannot recognise any claim of the Education. 
Koman Catholic Church to obtain support from the State in propa- 
gating its religious faith in the schools of Ireland ; and must insist 
that the duty of the State to confine itself entirely and solely to 
secular instruction should not be departed from in any part of 
this empire/' 

IX. 

**That the principles affirmed in the previous resolutions of 
this Conference ought to guide the educational policy of the 
Government in all parts of the United Kingdom ; and ^^^^ 
that determined opposition should be oflFered to the first Education 
educational measure by which they are again violated. That when 
the Scotch Educational Bill is brought before the House of Com- 
mons, the members of this Conference will employ their earnest 
efforts to assist their friends in Scotland in securing that it shall 
contain no provision which will permit religious teaching at the 
public expense or give support to denominational schools." 

X. 

**That in the event of School Boards permitting religious 
communities to provide, at their own cost, for the giving of 
religious instruction out of school hours in buildings TheSohooi- 
provided by the board, — a proposal upon which no m"*»- 
opinion is pronounced, — ^this Conference desires to declare that in 
nc case should the schoolmaster be employed to give that in- 
struction," 
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XL 

" That this Conference desires to express its cordial approval 
of the action of Edward Miall, Esq., M.F., in submitting to 

Parliament last session a motion for the disestablish- 
Edwd. Miaii, ment of the Churches of England and Scotland, and 

its admiration of the courage, vigour, and consistency 
with which throughout his public life he has illustrated and 
defended the principles of religious equality." 

XII. 

''That the best thanks of the Conference be given to the 
Society of Friends in Manchester for the generous kindness they 
,^^ have shown in freely granting to the Conference the 

use of their Meeting House; and also to the Com- 
mittee of the Friends* Institute for the courtesy with which they 
have promoted the convenience and comfort of the delegates and 
visitors by placing the rooms of the Institute at their disposal." 

XIII. 

" That the heartiest thanks of the delegates here assembled be 
given to the Chairman, Secretaries, and members of the Com- 
^ ^ mittee of the Manchester Nonconformijst Association 

Thanks, 

for the zeal, energy, liberality, and ability with which 
they have discharged the heavy and responsible labours which have 
been imposed upon them in connection with this Conference — a 
Conference which marks an epoch in the history of Nonconformity, 
and in the history of the religious liberties of this empire. That 
this Conference also desires to express its cordial gratitude for the 
hearty and generous hospitality which its members have received 
from the friends in Manchester and its neighbourhood." 

Alex. Thomson, MA, \ Manchester 
Joseph Corbett, J ^^^^^ster. 



R W. Dale, M.A, 1 ■D:,.^:„„t,o«. 
H. W. Crosskey, FG.S., J ^'^^'^S^^^^ 

J. J. Stitt, J.P., It^v^^^^i 

Thos. Snape, I I^i^^T>^^L 




GENERAL CONFEEENCE OF NONCONFOEMISTS. 



TUESDAY, JANUARY 23rd, 1872. 



PUBLIC MEETING, FREE TRADE HALL. 

CHAIRMAN— H. BICHABD, ESQ., M.P. 

Mr. H. Richard, M.P.: I have to announce that so great has 
been the pressure to obtain admittance to this hall, that it has 
been necessary to close the doors. It has, however, been arranged 
to hold a supplementary meeting in the Friends* Meeting House. 
The chair at this meeting will be taken by Mr. Henry Lee ; and 
it will be addressed by Professor Wilkins (Owens College), and the 
Revs. S. A. Steinthal (Manchester), R. Chew (Newcastle), L. D. 
Sevan (London), and H. W. Crosskey (Birmingham). 

The Rev. Alex. Thomson, one of the hon. secretaries, read a 
number of letters which had been received from gentlemen inte- 
rested in the movement, who were unable to attend the meeting. 

Mr. E. A, Leatham, M.P., wrote :— 

« I must be la South Wales at the time fixed for the meeting, and I 
regret, therefore, to say that it will not be possible for me to attend it. I 
avail myself, however, of this oppoitunity to state how glad I am that the 
Conference has been summoned. In the presence of a Qovernment so active 
in legislation, it is essential that Nonconformists should be thoroughly on 
the alert, otherwise irreparable damage may be done to our cause almost 
before we are aware. By our cause I mean that of absolute religious equality. 
Keeping this end constantly before our eyes, we must take care, if possible, 
to prevent all legislation which may have the effect of imperilling or retarding 
its accomplishment. I am convinced that the power of Nonconformists in 
the Liberal party, if vigorously exerted, is paramoimt. No Liberal Govern- 
ment will seriously array themselves against it. We have only to show 
ourselves wide awake, and to stand firm, and we must command the 
situation." 
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Mr. G. O. Trevelyan, M.P., wrote : — 

'' I am engaged to a public meeting at Exeter on the 23rd of January, 
which will compel me to decline the invitation with which the Konconformist 
Association Committee have honoured me. It woidd have given me pleasure to 
have taken part in a movement of which the object is worthy, and the means 
employed legitimate and practical A Churchman myself, I have long been 
imable to understand how a Nonconfonmst coidd conscientiously vote for a 
representative who was unwilling to disconnect religion ftom the fetters of 
State control, and the ignominy of State support.'' 

Mr. J. Miller, M.P., dating from Edinburgh, said : — 

" I very fuUy sympathise in the object in view, and in evidence of that I 
may state that I was one of the sixty members who voted with Mr. Henry 
Bichard on his motion on the English Education Bill. I am sorry to add 
that when our Scotch Education Bill was in Parliament, in 1869, we got 
small aid from the English members, and when we wanted what is now so 
much sought for by English Konconformists." 

The Chairmak then rose and said: Ladies and gentlemen, you 
are all aware that the series of meetings, of which this is the first, 
was intended to have been held about the middle of the last month ; 
but at that time a dark cloud was hanging over the Royal family 
of this country, and by reflection and sympathy, over the whole 
nation ; and the gentlemen at Manchester who had charge of the 
arrangements for the meetings and conferences, knowing the feel- 
ings of deep loyalty which have distinguished the Nonconformists 
(hear, hear, and cheers) — at all times, judged that it would not be 
in accordance with their wishes to meet together to discuss exciting 
political questions at a moment when not only that cloud existed, 
but when there was a daily possibility of its darkening into a still 
deeper shadow. Happily that danger has been averted — (cheers) — 
and we, in common with the rest of our countrymen, cordially 
rejoice that the life of the heir to the throne has been spared, and 
there is nothing better that we can wish for the young Prince who 
has been brought back, as it were, from the verge of the grave, 
than that he should lead as useful and honourable a life as his 
distinguished father — Prince Albert the Good — (cheers) — and that 
when he comes to reign — ^which God grant may be at a distant 
time — he may follow the example of his illustrious mother, of whom 
all men will acknowledge that she is one of the best sovereigns 
that ever occupied the British or any other throne. (Loud cheers.) 
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And without falling into the strain of somewhat fulsome and fero- 
cious loyalty in which some people have thought it right to indulge 
at this crisis, I believe that we, as Nonconformists, can, with the 
utmost sincerity, take upon our lips the burden of that stirring 
song by which my countryman, Mr. Brinley Richards, has so well 
interpreted the national sentiment, and say, " God bless the Prince 
of Wales." (Loud cheers.) And now, gentlemen, I suppose that 
we are meeting here to-night ostensibly and avowedly as Noncon- . 
formists, not, I hope, to the exclusion of many Liberal Churchmen 
who are at one with us in our principles and aims ; for it would be 
most ungrateful for us to forget, or to neglect to acknowledge, that 
among the members of that Church there are, and always have been, 
some of the most firm, an d faithful, and fearless advocates of religious 
liberty to be found in any community whatever. (Applause.) 
Still, speaking in a broad and general sense, we are here to-night 
as Nonconformists, and let the audacious truth be confessed, as 
.political Nonconformists. (Applause.) There are those who think 
that there ought to be no political Nonconformists — (laughter)—^ 
and our excellent friends of the Church of England are deeply con- 
cerned that we should imperil and damage our spiritual Interests 
by touching anything so common and unclean as worldly politics, 
and we ought to be the more indebted to their brotherly charity 
that in the excess of their solicitude for our spiritual welfare, they 
seem to have forgotten their own. (Loud laughter.) For it is 
pretty well known that they are not total abstainers on the question 
of politics ; indeed, to some it would seem as though their whole 
system was drenched and saturated in politics^ but I suppose on 
the principle that what is one man's food is another man's poison — 
(laughter) — so what they consider to be poisonous and deleterious 
to our spiritual nature, is only wholesome and nourishing food to 
theirs. (Renewed laughter.) Well, there are others who are 
inclined to censure us because we meet as Nonconformists, and 
not as Liberals. They, charge us with stirring up mutiny in the 
Liberal camp, withdrawing ourselves from our former associates. 
Gentlemen, does any man imagine that it is any pleasure to us to 
stand in a position of isolation, and still less of antagonism to our 
old allies I It is not our fault. We are isolated, not because we 
have withdrawn from associatioui but because we have been for- 
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saken. (Hear, hear, and applause.) We contend that we, in 
common with the whole Liberal army, having been conducted by 
our leaders to an advanced position at the time of the conflict in 
respect to the Irish Church, and having gallantly carried and 
occupied that position, our comrades have thought fit to beat a 
retreat, and have left us alone exposed to fire along the whole line 
of the enemy, and they are angry with us because we do not join 
with them in this retrograde movement. But I hope that Noncon- 
formists are like that little drummer boy who was captured by the 
French, and who, when he was asked to give a specimen of his skill 
by beating a retreat, said, " The British army never retreats." (Loud 
9 applause.) And so I say the Nonconformist army never retreats. 
But the question now is, gentlemen, what we are to do, what is the 
course that we ought to pursue? Well, I have anxiously sought for 
light and guidance from all quarters to enable me to answer this 
question satisfactorily. I have not confined myself to the utterances 
of those with whom I am accustomed to be associated; I have 
watched carefully those great public instructors who are supposed 
to utter words of wisdom. Of course I have read carefully the 
Ti/mes — (laughter) — and the Times, as is its wont, has written 
very ably, and I must say very temperately, on both sides of the 
question in respect to which we are at issue with the Government 
I have looked into the pages of our jaunty friend the Daily 
Telegraph, who tell us that the provincial Dissenters — for he 
seems to labour under the impression that the Dissenters are 
confined to the provinces — are, in his own flowery language, 
" dowered with very little influence," and that the whole of the 
Nonconformist secessionists may, if they like, go home in a four- 
wheeled cab. (Laughter.) I have listened to the sardonic oracle 
of the Saturday Review, but as its utterances consists mostly of 
sneers, that is a kind of commodity which can afford neither 
comfort nor guidance to anybody. (Laughter.) I have sat with 
as much meekness as I could command at the feet of the Spectator, 
which of late has been brandishing its pedagogic ferule over the 
Nonconformist millions of this country with an air half-authoritative 
and half-patronising, which would be rather offensive if it were 
not altogether so amusing; and from the Spectator 1 ]esLTn tlda, 
that we are a presumptuous and impertinent lot — (laughter) — 
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who having, after a atruggla iof nearly two oenturiei^ h&eai 
admitted to the enjoym^xt of some of ihe ordinary rights of 
British citizenship, ought, after euch unexampled g^ieroedty has 
been shown us, to be ashamed of ourselves to be now, like Oliver 
Twist, asking for more — (laughter)— and it warns us that if we 
are not more amenable to counsel* if we are not more submissive 
to discipline, if we are not prepared to sacrifice our convictions and 
our interests to the convenience of party, something — ^I hardly 
know what, but something very dreadful — ^is going to befal us, and 
ziot the least dreadful part of our destiny, no doubt, will be that 
we shall incur the lasting displeasure of the Spectator and its 
friends. I have consulted, of course, our great voluntary censor, 
our guide, philosopher and friend, Mr. Matthew Arnold, that rather 
tart apostle of sweetness and light — (laughter) — and really it is a 
little amusing to observe the manner in which Mr. Arnold adminis- 
ters his rebukes to us. He charges us with want of meekness and 
lowliness, or to use his own language, we do not suffici^itly culti- 
vate and exemplify ^'the mildness and sweet reasonableness of 
Christ/' But the spirit in which he does this reminds me of a 
Btory told by one of the inspectors of Church of England schools 
in his report to the Committee of Council, in which he speaks 
of the insufficient and altogether unsatisfactory diaracter of 
the kind of religjk)us education given at day achools, and as 
exL illustration he tells us this anecdote. -'At a particular 
school," he says, '' I asked the teacher, by way of staxting 
«ome religious lesson, to let the iz^ants sing some simple hynm. 
She at once responded to the suggestion, and, seizing her cane, 
shook it in the face of her little flodk in the gallery with an 
expression that must have made every individual hair of every 
individual child to stand on end, and in a voice as harsh as one 
imagines that of the fijl.e in the fable to have been, she snapped aA 
them these words, * Now, sing, "Christ is merciful," will you V " 
{Loud laughter.) Sq Mr. Matthew Arnold, shaking his classical 
•oa^ne at us, says, ''You narrow-mi^MLed, anti-z^iooal, bigoted, 
bitter, fmagt vulgar, ungrcuteful, hole-and-corner, provincial, Non*- 
conformist Philistin^es-^(laughtar) — ^how dare you not ^exemplify 
the mildness wd aweet reasonableness of Christ f (Beoewed 
laughter^ WeUi, M<v Mnjttjtvew AfmM, at any rate^ has a plan of 

B 
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• 

dealing with us. Ton know that De Foe, rather more than a 
century ago, published a clever satirical pamphlet, which he called 
" The Shortest Way with the Dissentera" The way that he recom- 
mended was their utter extermination. He said that the most tole- 
rant Church in the world had borne with them so long that it was 
impossible to bear any longer; and therefore, he says, if one severe 
law were made and punctually executed, that whosoever was 
found at a conventicle should be banished the nation, and the 
preacher be hanged, we should soon have an end of the tale ; and 
so admirably had he preserved the tone of grave irony, of which 
he was so great a master, that one excellent clergyman declared 
that next to the Holy Bible and the sacred comments, it was the 
most valuable piece in his library. (Laughter.) Mr. Arnold, I 
must do him the justice to say, has a plan which is not so severe 
as that of De Foe, but which, if it could be carried into effect, 
would be quite as effectual. He also maintains that we have no 
right to exist in this land, that a voluntary minister has no more 
right to open a chapel and preach the Gospel in any part of 
England than any individual would have to constitute himself a 
voluntary magistrate without the authority of the Lord Chancellor ; 
but instead of proposing to exterminate us, Mr. Arnold's proposal 
is that we should exterminate ourselves. (Laughter.) He permits 
us to perform the Japanese happy despatch, to take ourselves out 
of the way ; he wishes that the spirit of Nonconformity should be 
absorbed in a great ecclesiastical Brahma or Yishnu, and that its 
body should be buried out of sight so effectually that never again 
shall any 

** Untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
Dare bring its slovenly, unhandsome corse 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility," 

(Laughter.) It seems to me then that from these sources we do 
not get much effectual light or guidance. I suppose that you are 
not willing to go out of existence, even to avoid offending the 
Hellenic tastes of Mr. Arnold. I think you believe with me that 
we have already done some good service to this country — (loud 
applause) — ^that England would not now be the place so well worth 
living in and living for as she is, but for the exertions and the 
sacrifices of the Nonconformists. (Loud applause.) We believe 
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we have yet a work to do in connection with the development 
of the destinies of the country. (Hear, hear.) What, then, 
are we to do? In the absence of guidance from these 
sources to which I have referred, we have nothing to do, so far as 
I can see, but to fall back upon our own principles, and to abide 
by them firmly. (Hear, hear, and applause.) Those principles 
seem to me perfectly simple ; that the hand of the law must not 
be allowed to enter into the province of religion — (hear, hear) ; — 
that money extracted from the general taxation, whether by impe- 
rial or by local authority, ^cannot safely and righteously be applied 
to the teaching of religion, whether in church or in school; and that, 
in so far as the State interferes in the education of the people, it must 
confine itself to what it can properly do, without trespassing on 
any man's rights, or offending justly any man's conscience, namely, 
give a literary and scientific education, and leave the religious 
education where God has left it, to the care of the Christian 
Church. (Loud applause.) I am more anxious than I can express 
that we shall, at this great gathering, take our stand firmly and 
broadly on those principles. I cannot disguise from myself the 
fact that if we are now in a position of difficulty and embarrass- 
ment, it is partly owing to ourselves. We have wavered, hesitated, 
and given forth an uncertain sound ; we have tried to traffic and 
temporise with our own consciences. I blame no one very severely 
for this. We were all in a new position. Our own education was 
in process of development. The Education Bill, in my judgiiient, 
was forced prematurely on the country. (Hear, hear.) I recog- 
nise with the utmost cordiality the high and pure motives by 
which those of our brethren have been actuated who in this respect 
we think have gone astray. They were actuated by motives which 
I, in many respects, cordially sympathised with. But now that 
experience has revealed the character of the measure that has been 
passed, no excuse is left. The Nonconformists are bound to fall 
back on and stand upon their principles. We cannot afford to 
give up our principles. (Hear, hear.) Our principles are the 
weapons with which we have conquered in past conflicts, and we 
shall want them again — (hear, hear) ^— and I would say re- 
spectfully that those who are deprecating the present agita- 
tion, who are counselling the Nonconformists to give in for the 
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sake of peaoe^ of Christiaa charity, and of the education of the 
people, are like men who are offering a pleasant but narcotic 
draught to soldiers on guards which, if they take it, will lull 
them to sleep, and the enemy will come in and spoil them of 
their arms. (Applause.) I would therefore say, no matter how 
t^npting and soothing the potion that is presented to us, no 
matter how beautiful the cup in which it is offered, though it 
might be made of chaste and burnished gold, and adorned with 
all manner of precious stones, let us dash it from our lips and 
stand to our arms. (Applause.) There are some who say we are 
acting unfairly and unhandsomely by Mr. Forster. A more un- 
founded accusation it is not possible to conceiva There is no 
man in Parliament whom the Nonconformists have been more 
disposed implicitly to trust — (hear, hear) — or whom we have more 
implicitly trusted, than Mr. Forster. For myself, I can say 
honestly that there is scarcely any public man whose course I 
have watched with so much interest, and with so much of hope as 
regarded Liberal principles as Mr. Forster. The Nonconformists 
were proud of the success which he had achieved in Parliament 
and in office; and it was only gradually, painfully, slowly, and 
unwillingly that we were forced to admit the conviction that Mr. 
Forster had forgotten his old Badical and Nonconformist friends, 
and was betraying them, if not for the sake of conciliating the 
opposite party, at least for the sake of indulging his own ambition 
to succeed in carrying a great educational measure. (Hear.) 
I was reading the other day a very charming book, "Hours 
of Exercise in the Alps," by Professor Tyndall, and he gives 
an account of an excursion he made in the Urbachthal moun- 
tains in company with the present Vice-President of the 
Council, and there was one passage which as I read I said 
to myself, "Why, this is an allegory," The guide having 
by a great effort raised himself to a sort of snow ledge in 
the rock. Professor Tyndall proceeds — " I am speedily at 
his side, and we both tighten the rope as our friend Forster 
advances. With perfect courage and a faultless head, he has but 
one disadvantage, and that is an excess of weight of two stone. 
In his first attempt the snow-ledge breaks, and he falls back ; but 
two men are now at the ropQ, the tension of which, aided by his 
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own activity, prevents him from sinking far. By a second effort 
he clears the difficulty, is followed by the guide, and we reach the 
slope above the chasm/* The Nonconformists are even now willing 
to give Mr. Forster an opportunity of redeeming his character by 
a second effort to clear the difficulty. (" Hear, hear," and laugh- 
ter.) If, however, as some intimate, he is determined to resist all 
remonstrances, and to place his back against the wall and defy us, 
then there is nothing left for us but to gird up our loins and try a 
fall with the Vice-President of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation. (" Hear, hear," and applause.) The Nonconformists have 
wrestled with and thrown stronger men than Mr. Forster. (Hear,, 
hear.) I would remind Mr. Forster of a sentence that was once 
uttered by a more experienced statesman than he — Lord Russell — 
who, when speaking on the subject of Church-rates, said, '* I know 
the Dissenters — (hear, hear) — ^they carried the Reform Bill ; they 
carried the abolition of slavery — (hear, hear) — they carried free 
trade — ("hear, hear," and applause) — and they will carry thi* 
question. (Renewed applause.) So I would say now, that if the 
Nonconformists are only earnest and united — and I have never in 
the whole course of my experience seen .such symptoms of unity 
and earnestness in the Nonconformist camp as there are at pre- 
sent, — ^I dare to add to what Lord Russell said, that they will alsTo 
carry the abolition or the material amendment of this Education 
Act. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlaik moved the first resolution : — 

" That in the judgment of this meeting the time has come for the Non- 
conformist adherents of the Liberal cause to insist on a thorough and 
consistent application of the principles of religious equality in the public ■ 
policy of the leaders of their party." 

He said : If this great meeting, including as it does representatives- 
of the Liberal strength from every comer of the kingdom, carry 
this resolution with heartiness and unanimity, one of two things- 
must happen — either the Government will be warned in time,. 
will retrace its steps and amend its ways, or the Liberal party will' 
be broken up and reconstructed. (Hear, hear.) Now, sir, \y& 
cannot look this possible alternative in the face without a grave 
sense of responsibility. It is not with a light heart that we 
engage in such a warfare ; nor can we contemplate, without keen 



regret and pain, the severance of ties which have existed for 
generations, and the disruption of an alliance to which this country 
chiefly owes all that it has obtained of civil and religious liberty. 
If we are animated, as our opponents sometimes charitably assert, 
only by unworthy motives of sectarian jealousy and ignoble spite, 
then history will not fail to record its condemnation of our action, 
and the deserved failure of our policy. But if we believe that the 
great principles which are the bases of our political and religious 
life, which are the sources of our strength, the guarantees of our 
national freedom and welfare, are imperilled by the action of our 
once trusted leaders, then, I say, not any fear of consequences, nor 
any dread of obloquy and abuse, should prevent us from defending 
ihe interests which are intrusted to our charge, and the responsi- 
ibility of the results will not rest on our heads, but upon those 
HVfho are false to their professions and false to all the traditions 
.of the party which they claim to lead and to represent, but 
which they are willing to sacrifice and betray. (Hear, hear.) 
Now, sir, I see it everywhere asserted by Conservative Mem- 
bers of Parliament, who, curiously enough, are the only 
•hearty supporters of the Liberal Government in this matter, 
that our present action is unreasonable and factious. Now, the 
.xtiarge is the more weighty because it comes from gentlemen 
who, after their exertions in opposition to the ballot and to army 
reform, must be admitted to be very good judges of what consti- 
tutes a really factious opposition ; but, at all events, they cannot 
say that the Nonconformists have been prone to this sort of thing- 
They must admit that it ik a novel phstse in our history. For years 
we have served the Liberal party ; we have been hewers of wood 
and drawers of water ; we have been very patient under somewhat 
contemptuous toleration very difficult to bear ; we have accepted, 
meanwhile, every act of justice as a favour, and every instalment 
pf rights as a singular and almost unmerited grace. Meanwhile, 
too, our intercessions have always been more powerful for others 
than for ourselves. Represented as animated only by sectarian 
and selfish motives, our main achievements are the relief of Jews 
from their disabilities, and the enforcement of the claims of our 
Roman Catholic fellow-subjects to equal rights and justice, 
f Applause.^ We have always advocated every measure of social 
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improvement, every, concession of popular rights, every removal of 
class distinctions, and the cause of liberty and freedom through out 
the world ; and we have postponed our special claims to considera- 
tion whenever the assertion of them appeared likely to hinder or 
delay an act of justice to our fellow-citizens, or a measure which 
would contribute to their happiness. So long as progress was 
sure, however slow it might be; so long as the faces of our 
leaders were turned towards the goal, however hesitating might 
be their advance, however poor might be their zeal, — we loyally 
sustained them, and we patiently waited their pleasure or 
their convenience for the full fruition of our hopes. (Ap- 
plause.) But now, when we might fairly expect an accelerated 
speed, when we might justly demand a larger share of attention 
and relief, suddenly the Liberal party falters, and the Liberal 
leaders hesitate; and, under the guidance of a man who boasts of 
his Puritan ancestors, while he is indifferent to their principles 
and to their cause, we see ourselves drifting back into the dark- 
ness when we thought we were emerging into the light of perfect 
day. (Applause.) Concessions which are made to threats of Irish 
disaffection, which are wrung from the Government by the terrors 
of a priesthood, which takes its inspiration from a foreign source, 
are curtly refused to Nonconformist loyalty. While Conservative 
support is angled for, and clerical opposition is bribed into silence 
with a great price, we are told to take our support elsewhere by 
the leader of a Ministry that we contributed mainly to bring into 
power. (Applause.) I say, then,* that these are the justifications 
of the Nonconformist rebellion. (Laughter and applause.) Slowly 
we might be content to move, providing that all progress was 
an advance; gradually we might have been willing to obtain 
our just rights, provided that we always neared their attain- 
ment; but to go backward we absolutely refuse, and Dissen- 
ters, I believe, will be induced by no consideration of party 
loyalty or party ties, to be false to the trusts which are 
imposed upon them, to the interests and principles which they 
are to defend. This meeting and the conference which will open 
to-morrow is the answer to Mr. Gladstone's challenge — (applause) — 
a challenge very likely uttered in haste, and perhaps more likely 
renented of at leisura But we are not such degenerate descendants 
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of our ancestors; we are not yet so low in courage or so poor in 
spirit, as to refuse the test of our sincerity which we have been so 
nngracionsly challenged to produce. Our policy is determined for 
us, our line and our duties are marked out ; we were told that we 
were to convert the opinion of the nation to our view — or rather, 
as I would put it, that we were to make manifest the existing 
opinion of the majority of the nation — ^before the Liberal leaders 
will think it worth while to pronounce upon matters of the highest 
religious and political importance, or to announce any definite 
policy upon questions which are raised in the name of equality and 
justice by the most earnest and most consistent of their adherents. 
We might have supposed in our simplicity that it was! the pro- 
vince of leaders to lead their armies to victory. (Hear, hear.) 
We are disappointed to find that we have to drag our commanding 
oflScers into action. (Applause.) We might have thought that 
great principles would be naturally and necessarily applied ; we 
find that we have to teach Liberal members that practice is better 
than profession, and that, as the copy-books told us, •* application is 
better than precept" I have heard of the reply of a child which 
gives me a rather happy illustration of the state to which we are 
reduced. She was presented with a toy horse, but, unfortunately, 
one wheel of the machine was broken, and when she was asked 
how the animal went, she said, " Oh, it goes very well if you push 
it very hard, and so long as you- push it" (Laughter.) This is 
the condition to which the Liberal party is now reduced — (loud 
applause) — ^under the leadership of men whom we had delighted 
to honour — ^it will only move if we push it very hard, and it will 
only keep in motion so long as we continue our pushing. Well, 
now we have to ask ourselves what is to be the nature of 
the pressure which we are going to apply. I suppose, sir, 
that it is not consistent with the pacific habits of Noncon- 
formists to make a demonstration upon Mr. Forstei's windows^ 
or to pull down any park railings — (hear, hear), — although 
we have been told that both those exhibitions have been very 
marvellous stimulants to our modem statesmanship^ But we 
are met here to advocate no intemperance of word or action — (hear* 
hear);^— on the contrary^ the policy of this, as of another great 
alliance which has its centre in thi»town, is one of total abstinence^ 
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The Nonconformists must withdraw their support at elections from 
Liberals until they have learned the Liberal alphabet^ and can 
spell out the first words of the Liberal creed. (Applause.) Our 
opponents have set us an example of union and organisation. The 
parson and the publican have joined hands at Plymouth, and again 
iTi the West Riding, (Hear, hear.) Everywhere the Roman 
Catholics and Churchmen embrace ; the lion lies down with the 
lamb in order to secure from school boards support to denomina- 
tional education. The so-called National Church is fast becoming 
one vast political organisation for maintaining the supremacy of a 
sect. The so-called national schools, built in part with our money, 
mainly supported with the funds derived from the National purse, 
are everywhere used as committee-rooms at elections, everywhere 
centres for the support of a power which has hitherto been pro- 
minent in its resistance to popular reform. We cannot win by 
these means, nor with such allies ; but we may sink our individual 
differences^ we may unite as one man to remove the last vestige 
of ecclesiastical supremacy. And in our struggle for this object, 
and to secure religious equality, I believe that we shall have the 
support of the great masses of the people, who are always in favour 
of a policy of liberty and justice. Now the experience of the past 
few months has not been witlftout its encouragement. Already 
there is a very marked change in the utterances both in the press 
and on the platform since it became known that Nonconformists 
were determined to maintain and to assert their rights. No one 
talks gaily now of cantering over the religious difficulty — (bear, 
hear)— that celebrated euphemism,by which theVice-President of the 
Council expressed his intention of overriding the claims and the con- 
sciences of the Dissenters. You, sir, have referred to the utterances 
of the Times newspaper, utterances as contradictory as they are 
clever ; but the latest utterances of that paper have been on our side. 
It no longer sees that ouractionis simply unreasonable and Diutmous. 
on the contrary, it only pleads now for patience, for moderation. 
We are not to retreat or desist, but simply not to force the pace, 
and reduce progress to deadlock and confusion. Now, sir, that 
plaintive appeal comes rather late in the day. It only proves 
that the writer of the article is acquainted with a very old and 
classic fabk« The oock once roosted on a perch above the horses. 
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and so long as he was safe there he crowed very lustily, and he 
taunted his companions with the inferiority of their position. But 
when the perch broke, and he tumbled under their feet, as soon as 
he had lifted himself up he addressed them gravely, and he said : 
*' For goodness' sake, gentlemen, let us be very careful, lest we 
tread on one another's toes." (Laughter.) Now there is one 
great advantage in the position which we have taken up — ^that is 
that we are all beginning to see clearly the principles which are 
behind our agitation; that we are beginning to get a clearer 
insight into the questions which are involved, and a better idea of 
our duties in respect to them. This payment, for instance, of fees 
to denominational schools, this grievance which has roused the 
country, is in itself comparatively a small matter; but the principle, 
of which it is a violation, is a great matter, (Applause.) We 
have been taunted by our opponents, and not altogether without 
reason, with inconsistency at straining at this gnat while we have 
been so long swallowing the camel of immense resources voted to 
sectarian purposes. But I venture to hope that this inconsistency 
is fast disappearing. At all events, the position is not altogether 
without •precedents, which may throw some light upon our better 
policy. I was reading the other day in that eloquent "History of 
the Netherlands," written by the late United States ministier, how 
Philip the Second, when he introduced the'Spanish Inquisition into 
that country, was astonished at the outbreak which his proposal 
excited. He was aware that the institution, in a somewhat different 
form, had existed for fifty years ; it had destroyed the lives of tens of 
thousands of persons, and therefore, as his counsellors said, and as 
he agreed, it had worked very well ; and he was astonished that 
the people should object to this slight and formal addition to their 
sufferings. But when the insurrection came at last, not only the 
Spanish Inquisition, but the whole vile fabric of bigotry and super- 
stition and persecution perished with it. And so we say, if I may 
compare small things with great, this payment of fees is the last straw 
which has roused us to throw off the whole burden — (applause) — 
but once roused to this position we shall not rest until every 
vestige of ecclesiastical supremacy has been swept away, and 
complete religious equality has been secured for every section of 
the community. (^Applause.) In claiming this although Non- 
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conformists, we are not claiming our own Nonconformist interest? 
only. Special privileges in ecclesiastical matters have theii 
counterpart in political monopolies and social class distinctions ; 
they react injuriously on all progress and reform ; they cramp the 
energies of those they are intended to bless, and they make them 
narrow and deprive them of popular sympathies. (Applause.) 
The Bishop of Manchester, whose outspoken utterances we admire, 
even when we most dififer from him — (applause) — ^told us the other 
day that the clergy were like other men, actuated with similar 
motives, and with the same feelings, and the same virtues. I 
willingly believe it, and when, therefore, I see them as a body 
always opposed to the popular side, always on the side of property 
and privilege, I say the fault cannot be in the men, it must be in 
the system. (Applause.) If they resisted those reforms to which 
you alluded in your quotation from Earl Russell, if they were 
opposed to the abolition of the Com Laws, if they always took the 
side of the landowner, if they favoured the case of the Southern 
slaveowner, and if they were opposed to reform and to the extension 
of the suffrage, while their brethren of other denominations were 
always forward in the cause of liberty and freedom at home and 
abroad, I say the difference must not be sought in differences of reli- 
gion, or in human nature; it must be sought, and will be found,in that 
peculiar institution which renders the clergy of our Established 
Church out of tune and out of harmony with the aspirations of a free 
people. (Applause.) It is not their religious work that we wish to 
subvert, nor is it their spiritual life that we would destroy ; but 
we attack their political power, which has always been used 
against the interests of the majority of the nation ; and I, for 
my part, cannot believe that the people of this country will con- 
tinue to surrender great resources for the support of a system 
which makes great men opponents of freedom, which makes 
good men enemies of the people's rights. (Applause.) In striving 
to remove distinctions which have acted so injuriously, we have 
the welfare of the nation for our first object ; and if I might be 
permitted to quote from a poet who never wrote any questionable 
books — (laughter) — I would remind you— 

** That they who fight for freedom undertake 
The noblest work mankind can have at stake : 
Beligion, virtue, truth, whatever we call 
A blessmg, freedom is the pledge of alL" 
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Ours, then, is no mere fight between the Dissenters on the one 
hand and a rival Church upon the other ; ours is the cause of the 
nation against sectarianism, the cause of the people against the 
priests. (Hear, hear.) These may enjoy yet a little longer 
whatever support a Liberal Qovemment may give them ; but the 
hands are moving swiftly round the dial, and the knell of priestly 
domination and sectarian statesmanship has already begun to ring. 
Our path is mapped out before us, the consummation of our hopes 
is within our grasp, if we will only lay our hands to the work, and 
neither shrink nor falter till it is well and wisely and thoroughly 
accomplished. (Loud applause.) 

The Rev. Alexander ELlnkay : I second the resolution which 
is before the meeting with pleasure, though, like Mr. Chamberlain^ 
I am not able to say that I second it with a light heart The 
resolution points to a conflict into which Nonconformists are being 
dragged, I was going to say, with the Liberal party ; but it is not 
so — ^it is a conflict with the chiefs of the Liberal party. And if I 
say that I second the resolution, or take any part, however humble, 
in such a conflict otherwise than witli a light heart, it is not that 
I have any misgiving as to the ultimate result of such a conflict 
The Nonconformists will win. (Cheers.) This I say, not as a 
boast of the electoral strength of Nonconformity, though I have 
observed that similar expressions of confldence uttered elsewhere 
have been so interpreted by the oracles of the press, as if it were 
meant to be said that Nonconformists constituted so active and 
influential a portion of the Liberal party in all parts of the land 
that practically they were able to dictate terms to its leaders. Sir, 
the bearing of Nonconformists towards the leaders of the Liberal 
party has at no time been dictatorial The genius of their political 
life makes it impossible for them to assume a dictatorial attitude. 
Their political action is for the most part the outcome of principles 
which have in the first instance another and a far higher bearing. 
I shall not be misunderstood in an assembly like this when I 
ssy that the political life of Nonconformists is but a phase of 
their religious life. Besides, they have never had anything to ask 
for themselves from the State, which is, I suspect, the commott 
inspiration of the dictatorial temper in political life. It is quite 
true they ha^^ Had their grievances, and against these they have 
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not been so unmanly as not to protest; but when did fhey ask 
that any projected reform touching the civil rigbts or the social 
condition of the people as a whole should be postponed until they 
should be placed on an equality in the eye of the law with their 
fellow-citizens of the State Church? When did they make their 
service in any great campaign of the Liberal party to depend on 
tbeir acknowledged grievances being in the first place abolished? 
There is no such blot on their history. It must be acknowledged 
that they have always belonged to that portion of the Liberal 
party, as has been hinted to-night, which has had to educate and 
to lead, and especially when the party was in power, to drag on 
the rest; but they have never once, in any strict sense of the term, 
formed a section of the Liberal party, standing within their 
own lines, with their own distinctive watchwords, selling their 
political influence for considerations, which they supposed to be 
favourable to Nonconformity. Throughout the history of the 
Liberal party, they have been known simply as Liberals of the 
Liberals, and not as Nonconformists. And, sir, without anticipating 
any discussions which may take place before we leave Manchester, on 
a question of organising Nonconformists for political ends, I must 
profess my personal unwillingness to depart from the position 
which I have understood Nonconformists always to occupy, as 
working heart and soul with the Liberal party as a whole. (Hear, 
hear.) If, for passing ends, we must come together thus to secure 
that no great injustice is done us, I yet hope that we shall not be 
driven by any tremendous necessity to anything like the perma- 
nent organisation of Nonconformity for political ends. Our confi- 
dence that we shall succeed in this struggle has nothing to do 
with our power to dictate terms ; it has to do with the conscious- 
ness we have that in taking the stand we now take as Noncon- 
formists we are not seeking to promote the interests of Noncon- 
formity, nor of anything that is narrow, or sectional, or sectarian, 
but that we are acting in the interests of a free and united 
national life. We are not courting any triumph for the religious 
communities which rank under the common name of Nonconformity, 
whether over the present Government, or over the Church as 
established by law. We are simply attempting to protect the 
people from a policy which tends to perpetuate invidious dis- 
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tinctions among them. We have deplored as Nonconformists the 
divisions which have taken place throughout the land on account 
of the State's meddling with spiritual things ; and we do protest 
against those divisions, or against any division which depends on 
religious feeling, being adopted as the hues on which the Legisla- 
ture shall build, in any great question of national policy such as 
the education of the people. We can say with a good conscience 
that our contention is for the commonwealth, and not for Non- 
conformity. Hence our confidence, for we know that in this the 
spirit of modem legislation is with us. We know that in this all the 
higher political thought o^ the day is with us. We know that in 
this, wherever our leaders may be found, the great body of the Libe- 
ral party is with us. It is quite true that trimming politicians, timid 
politicians, politicians who have allowed themselves to be ear wigged 
by certam political busybodies who are constantly setting themselves 
forward as representative men, may for a time seem to give a 
different course to political events ; but I undertake to say that 
the leaven which is working more and mor^ in the political life of 
England, the leaven of fairness as between man and man, as 
between class and class, and creed and creed, the leaven of 
righteousness, the leaven of the sentiment of nationality, will 
bafHe these conspirators against the unity and the progress of 
English national life. Hence, I say, our confidence. It may be 
said that we have given good reason for the confidencOk But why 
then not go into the conflict with a light heart 1 The Times 
newspaper was exceedingly puzzled with the tone of Mr. Miall's 
speeches at Newcastle ; it could not understand how, with the 
confidence Mr. Miall expresses as to the result of his work, he 
should not be the gayest of all gay men. It observed that he was 
ri pensive man, if not sorrowful. Sir, we have no difficulty in 
understanding the honourable gentleman's mood. (Hear, hear.) 
We know something of it in our own breasts. Our confidence 
with regard to the issues of this conflict is tempered by our dislike 
of the probable incidents of the conflict. Some of these we 
earnestly deprecate, some of them we would do the utmost we 
might do to avert consistently with a good conscience. There is, 
I suppose, no man 6n this platform who would be forward to take 
the great Master's words to himself, and apply them strictly to 
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any state of feeling of which he may be conscious ; but there are 
some of us, in this as in other struggles, who are able to under- 
stand something of the feeling of Him who came to give peace to 
this troubled world, when He looked on the incidents of the con- 
flict and said, " 1 came not to send peace on earth, but a sword." 
There are incidents in this conflict which are painful exceedingly 
to us. One of these, which seems to be imminent, has been 
referred to again and again to-night ; I refer to the alienation of 
Nonconformists from the present Government. Sir, those who 
taunt us, as we tre daily being taunted, with caprice and intole- 
rance of feeh'ng towards the present Government, can very 
little understand the painful complication of feeling, the all but 
intolerable sense of responsibility with which we find our- 
selves, not — ^thank God ! — as yet in open rupture with Mr. Glad- 
stone's Government, but in relations of relaxed confidence. I may 
say this much about the temper of every man in this assembly . 
our relations to the present Ministry are relations of relaxed 
confidence. (Hear, hear.) We have regarded Mr. Gladstone with 
an admiration .and afiection which are perhaps without parallel in 
political history ; nor can we ever forget or cease to prize as among 
the noblest fruits of English statesmanship the great services Mr. 
Gladstone has rendered to the State — (cheers) — ^not only by the 
measures of reform which he has carried through the House of 
Commons, nor, so far as I am concerned, chiefly by that ; I should 
rather say by the tone of moral earnestness and religious faith 
which he has brought into English political life. But we have to 
do not with William Ewart Gladstone, but with his adminis- 
tration; we have to do with the policy of the administration ; we 
have to do specifically with its policy in the Elementary 
Education Act, and other movements in reference to education. 
That policy touches our great principles as Nonconformists. And 
here I may be allowed, 1 suppose, to speak plainly. While one 
would make allowance for the difficulties in which the Government 
was placed in framing an Education Bill — while one would even 
make special allowance in consideration of the unaccountable 
unsteadiness of the Nonconformist ranks at the time when this 
question first began to be discussed, one cannot, after all, hesitate 
to say that the policy of Mr. Gladstone's Government in relation 
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to the eiueation of the people has been croelly and stupidly wrong. 
(Cheers.) Why, at the very first the friends of religious equality, 
tiie friends of free education for the people-^^free from the taint 
of priestcraft and from the narrowness of religious denomination- 
alism, were thrown off their guard by the announcement that the 
Government intended to introduce a national system, and by the 
committal of that system into the hands of a gentleman whose 
antecedents and reputation seemed guarantee enough that the 
great maxims of the Liberal party, and especially those that con- 
cerned religious equality, would be respected. How has this 
guarantee been kept? A Bill was introduced, as you know, 
whose least defect was that it was characterised by certain 
specious but pernicious novelties — ^novelties to English legis- 
liEition — ^by which it relegated imperial questions to local com- 
mittees, by which it clubbed electors, according to their deno- 
minations, under the batons of their priests and pastors; a 
Bill which, pretending to be national, became denominational, 
and practically handed the education of the young of this country 
over to the religious denominations, or to those among them who 
were prepared to enter on the ignoble struggle for it to which the 
Government invited them; and this Bill was carried, was forced 
through the House of Commons in spite of the protests of the 
friends of religious equality; in spite of the opposition of the 
representatives of the great constituencies, in spite of the opposition 
of the Liberal party, by the most unnatural and impolitic coalition 
perhaps which the present generation has seen. Mr. William 
Edward Forster embraced Mr. Gathome Hardy over the table of 
the House, and, uniting their forces, Mr. Forster's ambition was 
fulfilled^— to write his name on a great education measure 
for England. Fulfilled— but at what a price! Some said it 
looked like treachery. I do not like hard words, but I know 
not how to account for Mr. Forster's action otherwise, unless the 
plea be admitted, which may perhaps be admitted in political as 
it is in personal suicLde-**the plea of temporary insanity. It has 
been said that the Government has i«,ade a wstake, and that all 
Governments makie mistakes, and that it does not became us to 
bear hard upon the Govemm^it, that we should be patient in our 
dealing with it th»t we ^puld give it spac^ for repentance, and 
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so forth. Now I should be the last to deny to any Government, as 
to any individual, a place for repentance; but where is the 
evidence that Mr. Gladstone's Government is seeking it? It is 
true, we have had some vague assurances with regard to the 
intentions of the Government in the matter of Irish education. 
But, in the first place, we have been misled by vague assurances 
once, and we must be on our guard not to be misled once 
again. (Hear, hear.) In the second place I do not see that 
these vague assurances amount to much ; they simply seem to 
say that the Government, in the present temper of the people, are 
not prepared to deal with the Irish difi&culty at all. Postpone it ! 
No guarantee in this for the future. If it be said there is a 
determination on their part not to found a system of elementary 
education in Ireland, or any system of education there on a denomi- 
national basis, I confess that I am quite unable to understand 
why I should be asked to rejoice at that, or why I should be asked 
to restore to the Government my shaken confidence on that account. 
It simply amounts to this, that they are prepared to treat the 
question of national education in Ireland on different principles, 
to rest it on a different basis from that on which they have treated 
it m England, T protest, in the name of the sister country, they 
have no right co do this. Herein lies the infatuation of the 
Government, that by pressing this matter of denominational 
education in England they are making Cardinal Cullen master of • 
the situation in Ireland. (Hear, hear.) He said but a few days 
ago that he knew he had the sympathy of candid men of all 
parties m Great Britain. Sir, I do not hesitate to say that if we 
fail to beat the Government in its attempt to hand over the 
education of England and Scotland to the denominations, Cardinal 
Cullen has a right to the sympathy of all candid men. We heard 
but as yesterday from the Lord Advocate of Scotland that he is 
prepared to introduce a bill for that unhappy portion of Her 
Majesty's dominions from which I come myself. What is that 
Bill ? It is the old Bill of 18G9, more nakedly and shamelessly 
denominational than Mr. Forster's Bill, 1870. Mr. Forsfer made 
a great effort to push, that Bill through in 1869. We understand 
the reason now — it was to prepare the way for the English 
Elementary Act of 1870. I do not hesitate to say, whatever our 
C 
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feelings of respect for Mr. Gladstone or his Grovemment may be, 
that if the Lord Advocate of Scotland shall imitate Mr. Forster's 
tactics and carry through the Scotch Education Bill by the help 
of Tory votes, the alienation of the Nonconformists of England 
from Mr. Gladstone's Government will be complete and finaL 
(Loud cheem) I wonder what the Voluntaries of Scotland 
are about ! (Hear, hear.) I got my first ideas of political and 
religious liberty as a boy from the Scotch voluntary controversy. 
I can understand how the £ark of Scotland should make a stand 
for what they call "use and wont/' that is the grinding and 
whipping into every Scotch child of that remarkable theological 
instrument called the Shorter Catechism. I can understand how 
the less advanced members of the Free Church of Scotland should 
do so ; but where are the United Presbyterians — the Voluntaries 
of the Voluntaries? It is whispered that a union is about 
to take place between the United Presbyterian Church and the 
Free Church. Now J am not so unreasonable, I hope, as to expect 
lovers to act like other people — (laughter) ; — ^but I am sure that 
the better judgment of the United Presbyterians themselves will 
sanction at least this moderate statement, that they may buy that 
union at too great a price. (Hear, hear.) Our course as Non- 
conformists is perfectly clear. We will stand to our principles, 
and if the Government deserts us the Government must lay its 
. account for our abandonment of it. I know there are some 
who speak rather lightly about the breaking up of the Liberal 
party. They say, " We will get Liberal measures from a Tory 
Government;" aind certainly no Tory Government would have 
passed so Conservative a measure as the Elementary Education 
Act. But I do not want Liberal measures from a Tory Govern- 
ment. I do not know that we have a more scandalous passage iu 
our English, political life than the passing of the last Reform Bill 
by the crafty and accommodating politician who then, as if by 
some cynical fate, had been raised to the supreme office in the 
State. I have no wish that we should be placed in such circum- 
stances again. " Have a care then not to break up the Liberal 
party," it is said. Why, the Government gives us only a choice 
of evils ; to have Mr. Disraeli in power passing Liberal measures 
by the help of the non-official members of the Liberal party, or to 
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have Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Forster in power passing Conservsttive 
measures, by the help of Tory squires — (hear, hear) — and if this 
be the practical dilemma there can be no question as to which 
side of it we shall choose. Both are offensive to us and dis- 
creditable to us as a nation ; there is an element of immorality 
underlying both which is especially offensive to us as religions 
men. But I say, if it comes to this issue, we shall accept 
the Liberal measures, never taking any active or positive 
part to put Conservatives into power — ^that we cannot do» — bui 
neither can we support Liberals who are untrue to their principles- 
We shall accept the Liberal measures from the Tory Qovemment» 
and let the Government who gives us the Liberal measures settle 
its account with its own party as it can. Then, if the Liberal party * 
is broken up at this crisis, I ask who is to blame — ^that section of 
the party which keeps by the Liberal standards, or that section 
that has abandoned them ? (Cheers.) If Mr. Forster, moved by 
some ambition or some hallucination, has cantered away from the 
Liberal flag, canying with him Whig placemen, carrying with him 
those members of the Liberal party who never know where they 
are except when they see their leaders — ^if he has cantered away, 
and ridden right over to " our friend the enemy" — '(laughter)— 
while others have remained true to their colours, I ask who is to 
blame for the breaking up of the party ? (Loud cheers.) Is it 
not Mr. Forster and his cantering fugitives ? I never heard, wheik 
panic or flight overtook a regiment in the hour of battle, that the 
small section that kept by the colours was blamed for the regiment 
being broken. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Forster ought to have 
thought how serious a matter it is to break up the Liberal party, 
when they carried a troop of Tory squires into the lobby against 
Mr. Jacob Bright's amendment — (hear, hear) — and handed over 
the education of the country to the denominationalists. I have no* 
doubt they are laying this seriously to heart now. I do not know 
that they are taking great comfort to themselves from that 
famous speech of Lord Derby's delivered in this county a short 
time ago. If I understood that speech it was to say, on Lord Derby's 
part, representing the- Conservatives, that they are quite ready te 
play over again with Mr. Forster the old game of l&70-^that that 
is their understanding of the work their party have to do^-^toprCH 
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tect Mr. Qladstone against the extreme men of his own party. A 
beautiful arrangement! They are like children sitting in the 
market-place; only the proverbial case is reversed, for Mr. Forster 
pipes and Lord Derby dances. (Much laughter.) I do not know 
that when Mr, Forster comes to mourn, as mourn he will, Lord 
Derby will be so ready to lament. (Laughter.) Let this be under- 
stood, in any event, that the Nonconformists of England are pre- 
pared to acknowledge the obligations of loyalty to no statesmen who 
are not themselves loyal to Liberal principles. (Cheers.) Beligious 
equality must now be held to be the cardinal principle of the 
Liberal party, or that party is nothing. (Cheers.) I do not 
believe there is a Nonconformist in England who desires to insist 
on that principle being applied, as our American neighbours 
would say, * now and square" to existing institutions. No one 
would go to Mr. Gladstone and say, " If you are not prepared to 
introduce a Bill into the House of Commons for disestablishing 
the Church of England and Ireland, then I will withdraw my 
confidence from you." We accept Mr. Gladstone's challenge to 
convert the country in perfect good faith, howsoever it may have 
been made. We have the faith and patience of our pinciples; 
and we are prepared to postpone the demand that the churches 
shall be disestablished until we can clearly and unmistakably 
make it in the name of a decided majority of the English people. 
(Cheers.) But m the meantime, and with regard to all legislation, 
from this hour we demand the adoption of the principle of absolute 
religious equality; that there shall be no element introduced into 
our legislation that shall recognise the existence of a favoured 
sect, and that that legislation shall not be in any wise coloured or 
warped by the fact that there is an Established Church. Yesterday 
we asked for toleration, to-day we ask for religious equality;; 
to-morrow we shall demand the disestablishment of the Church 
of England. (Loud cheers.) But let this be clearly understood ; 
we do not ask any pledge for to-morrow. Sufficient unto the day 
are the labour and the triumph thereof. It is for to-day that we 
demand a hearty and honest recognition of the principle of 
religious equality, and we say that if our present leaders are not 
prepared for this we must find others. (Loud and prolonged 
cheering.) 
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Mr. Jacob Bright, M.P. (who was received with loud applause), 
said : Whenever we have what we consider successful meetings 
in this hall, I always find that, not only are the seats occupied, but 
that every square foot of floor is crowded by standing men and 
women. To-night this has been the case to a remarkable degree. 
We usually meet here only our neighbours, but I am happy to 
know that this meeting has something of a representative character. 
There are present many hundreds of persons from distant parts 
of England and Wales, and I have no doubt there are hundreds 
of men here who have never before stood upon what I may fairly 
call historic ground within these walls, (Hear.) We are met as 
an assembly of persons with many differences of religious belief, 
and probably we should differ also considerably in our views of 
the details of an education scheme; but we are nevertheless 
bound together by the ties of a common principle. I believe there 
is a unanimous feeling amongst us that in the United Kingdom 
every man as regards religion should be equal before the law — 
(hear) — and that if it be the duty of the Government, as I believe 
it is, to give elementary instruction to the children of the people, 
that instruction should be confined to teaching in which the whole 
people agree. (Hear.) With your permission I will make a few 
observations with regard to the Education Act of 1 870, and will 
point out some of the things which I think are good, and which 
reflect credit upon the Administration which passed the Act, and 
I will also refer to some things which I think are unfortunate, and 
which ought to be removed or amended. I believe that the best 
part of the Education Act, that which is worth all the rest put 
together, is the power which is given to local authorities to com- 
pel the attendance of children at school. (Hear.) I would 
abandon every clause of the Act before I would abandon that. 
I will give a simple illustration of its meaning. The other day 
the report of the Stockport School Board was sent to me, and 
I found that, though the board had been no longer at work than 
many other boards, yet the increased attendance had, with little 
trouble or active coercion, increased to 36 per cent actually, and 
26 per cent on the average. (Hear, hear.) This increased 
attendance at Stockport and elsewhere proves that the compul- 
sory difficulty is solved. I hold compulsorv attendance to be 
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so necessary that I wish to see it made aa absolute law 
throughout the entire kingdom. There is another matter 
(which some may consider a sinall one) for which I gave the 
Oovernment the credit which is due to it — the inspectors of 
schools are now limited in their services to the secular teaching. 
(Hear, hear.) I hold that to be a great gain; it is one step which 
the Government has taken towards putting itself in a proper 
position. Why, until that occurred, a secular school, though it 
might have been the best in the kingdom, had no right to the 
education grant; it had to resort to some subterfuge or other, 
perhaps of introducing a few verses from the Scriptures, in order 
to obtain it Happily this is at an end. I am glad too that 
sectarian inspection is gone, and that no religious body, however 
powerful, can now go to the Government and say, " No inspectoi 
•shall enter this school unless ho be of our faith." Now the same 
inspector can enter any school, and it is likely that the reports of 
the inspectors will, in consequence, be received with greater 
respect than hitherto. There is another change which has not 
been received with much thankfulness, but which I think was a 
change in the right direction — I mean the application of the time- 
table conscience clause to all denominational schools. It was not 
possible before for any man to send his child to a Church or 
Catholic school (if there happened to be no other convenient 
.school) without that child being taught, as much as it was possible, 
rto be an Anglican or a Catholic. I am glad that that change has 
been made. Some said it was of little value — (hear) — that 
-pressure might be exerted upon children — (" It is ") — ^that they 
anight be subjected to unfair, to disgraceful influences. (Hear.) 
I have no doubt whatever that that might be so, and I believe it 
is the case. (Hear, hear.) But those who do it break the law — 
(hear) — ^thcy are acting against not only the spirit, but the letter 
of the law. (Hear, hear.) Therefore, small as the advantage 
may be, it is an advantage, and I am glad we have got it Now 
the most objectionable part of the Bill to my mind is the mode 
of electing the boards. The cumulative vote, that plan by which 
in this city one person may pile up fifteen votes, and give them 
all to one candidate, seems to me to be carrying the principle 
of the representation of minorities tQ the highest pitch of 
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absurdity. (Hear, hear.) Under that system any sect among 
Dissenters, any sect within the Church, any clique, no matter 
where or of what sort, may be stimulated to put forth a candidate, 
in the hope that he may get upon the board. The boards therefore 
may, and in some cases do, become a concentration of the sec- 
tarianism of the constituencies from which they spring ; they have 
all the sectarianism of the sects without those better qualities 
which give vitality and power to sects. I verily believe that 
if Parliament had done its utmost to contrive a plan by which it 
should bring School Boards into contempt, it could not have been 
more successful whatever it had done. Take a man — and there 
are manj^ such — ^who lives outside the fog of theological partisan- 
ship, a man who habitually breathes a larger and a purer atmos- 
phere, a man who endeavours to do general good to the general 
community, who never asks the question, *' What is a man's creed 1*' 
or, " Where his temple f * — let such a man try to get upon the 
School Board. He may do it by something like an accident, but 
if he shall do it he will generally scramble in at the bottom of the 
poll. Again, I am not much in favour of the School Board being 
elected for three years. There is no other representative body 
in this country that has such an advantage or disadvantage. In 
our municipalities, as you know, we contest the opinion of the 
public every year, and in spite of the Septennial Act Parliament 
may be dissolved at any time. I confess when I had looked at the 
conduct of some boards in this country, some of them even near 
this place — (hear, hear) — ^I have had a strong desire that we might 
have another trial at an election to see whether we could not have 
fewer obstructives there. I have been told by some that if we 
had not the cumulative vote we should have more obstructives. 
Well, if it comes by an honest election, I can submit to it. I have 
been in a minority many a time, I am in the minority now with 
regard to many questions, and it is my duty as one of that minority 
to endeavour so to convince my countrymen that they will accept 
the views which I entertain. Precisely so it will be with your 
School Boards if by a fair majority we were beaten at the poll. 
Now, I would remove the 25th clause altogether, (Hear, 
hear.) I do not like the arguments by which it is de- 
fended. Let us look at them for a moment We are told in 
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the first place that the parents of indigent children should have sl 
choice with regard to the schools where their fees are paid, and io 
the second place that there are very few Board schools, and that 
it is therefore quite impossible to be allowed only to remit fees int 
those schools. Well, with regard to choice, it is all very well to 
tell us that parents may choose in places where there is a variety 
of schools, but in those districts where there is a Church school, 
and where there are Dissenters, and where there are Roman Catholic 
labourers, what would be the choice of those men ? It would be 
the choice commonly known as Hobson's choice. And supposing 
that in Manchester a certain denominational school was crowded, 
where is to be the choice of the indigent parent who wishes to 
select that school ? Why should not there be Board schools 
everywhere where Boards are established ? Why, on the very 
principle that parents should have some choice, there ought 
to be School Boards established. On the argument of Mr. Forster 
it seems to me that Board schools ought generally to exist. 
1 would say one word upon the question of what instruction 
should be given in Board schools, and it appears to me that if this 
is to be a real agitation we ought at least to stand on solid ground, 
to have an unassailable position. Well, we cannot have it short 
of taking our stand upon what is commonly called secular teaching. 
(Applause.) I can say to the League what was said to me in the 
House of Commons when I brought forward the amendment to which 
so much reference has been made. I was told that it had no 
principle in it, that nobody could understand it (Laughter.) 
There was a good deal of truth in that (Hear, hear, and 
laughter.) What is called unsectarian education might be and 
probably is as ofifensive to the Roman Catholics, to the Jews, and 
to other classes of persons, as is the teaching of the catechism to 
those who are assembled in this room. (Hear, hear.) If you begin 
an agitation of this kind, you must begin by doing justice to every- 
body, and you cannot do that if you stop short at a plan which 
simply admits yourselves and shuts out a great many other 
persons. (Hear, hear.) You have been afraid probably of the 
cry, " Do you want in an Act of Parliament a clause excluding the 
Bible from English schools ?" No, I do not want a clause exclud- 
ing the Bible from English schools — (hear, hear) — ^but it has been 
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made necessary by Act of Parliament that the servants of the 
Government, the school inspectors, shall confine themselves to the 
secular teaching of the scholars — (cheers) — and I would make it 
imperative, by Act of Parliament, that the servants of the rate- 
payers, the Board school teachers, should also confine themselves to 
secular teaching. Government has only to go one short step 
further to get to the point which would satisfy us. I would not 
exclude the Bible from the schools. Let an Act of Parliament 
give the Board authority to arrange with the ministers, or with 
anybody else who wishes to teach religion during the religious 
hour, and I think we might be free from the taunt that we do 
anything to discredit the Bible. In conclusion, I will simply 
express what to me is a great satisfaction, and it is this, that the 
education question has now taken a foremost rank among the 
political problems of our day. I believe that the battle has been 
half won. We have been fighting some of us for a generation or 
two. I believe we have made great progress. A good deal has 
yet to be done. When I look at a splendid meeting like this, I 
feel that there is power enough in the country to do the work, and 
to do it in a satisfactory manner. What we want is that there 
shall be schools everywhere, which are fair to the children and just 
to the public. Above all things, whatever our diflferences may be, 
let us resolve, one and all, that the people shall be educated ; for 
whatever influences we can bring to bear to diminish the neglect, 
the siiflfering, and the crime by which we are too much surrounded, 
one of the main influences must undoubtedly be the early and 
favourable discipline of the mind. (Loud cheers.) 

The Eev. Dr. Landels said : I have pleasure in supportmg the 
resolution which has already been so ably moved, seconded, and 
supported by previous speakers. I feel with them the gravity of 
the occasion. We cannot forget after all that is said what the 
present Government has done — (hear, hear) — and I, for one, can- 
not look lightly on any measure which may possibly tend to its 
overthrow. With all its shortcomings I believe it to be one of 
the best governments that England ever had. The gentleman at 
its head, ever since I have had an opportunity of watching his 
course, has commanded my profound admiration. (Hear, hear.) 
It is not often that we find a man of such great statesmanlike 
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iatellect combined with such earnestness of purpose and such lofty 
moral sentiment, and I believe it to be a blessing for which it 
behoves us to be thankful to a beneficent Providence that such a 
man has been raised up to deal in his high conscientious manner 
with our national. affairs, and to administer the Government cf 
this great empire. (Applause.) I should therefore deem the 
overthrow of his Government — although perhaps he has not 
given it so much of his own impress as he should — as a national 
calamity not lightly to be incurred. But, sir, while I would 
deprecate that, there are some things after all which are more 
sacred than the existence of governments or the intactness of 
political parties, and among these are the great principles which 
we have derived from the teaching of the New Testament, and by 
the maintenance of which we justify our existence as the Noncon- 
formists of Great Britain. It is not quite evident to me, indeed, that 
the course proposed in this resolution must necessarily lead to the 
consequences which we dread. A friend of mine said to me the 
other day " I fear you will drive Mr. Gladstone away, as you have 
driven Mr. Forster." How far that process has taken place in the 
case of the latter gentleman I am not prepared to say, I have a 
fancy that he is not very much further now than he was at the 
commencement of his course as Vice-President of the Council ; 
and as to Mr. Gladstone, although he sometimes treats Noncon- 
formists with something like contempt— in the case, for example, 
of a very distinguished leader in the House of Commons, showing, 
I fancy, that something of the scorn fostered by his early educa- 
tion and associations cleaves to him still — ^yet I do not believe, the 
very regardlessness of results which he showed in that instance 
prevents my believing, that he is the man to abandon a cause 
because of the treatment that he receives from any party what- 
soever ; and if he were so, it would only be the easier for us to 
say, what unquestionably we ought to say, that right and truth 
are in our estimation more valuable than even the countenance 
and support of William Ewart Gladstona We are not however, 
as you have heard, about to press so hard on the Government 
that this result must follow. We do not ask them at present to 
deal with that venerable system of injustice which has so many 
sympathies, and so many sentiments and interests enlisted in its 
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support We axe content to wait until the English people shall 
be ao educated that a shrewd statesman may regard its removal as 
a practical though difficult measure of statesmanship. But the 
Government and the country alike ought to be told that there is 
one thing which we will not and cannot do, and that is consent to 
any government which receives our support becoming the tool of 
a party for the perpetration of a new injustice. The resolution 
says — ^that in the opinion of this meeting the time has come. I 
am inclined to think that the time had come more than two years 
ago. I cannot but feel that, had we taken the course then which 
we purpose to take now, we might not have found ourselves in the 
mess in which we are on the great education question. I cannot 
altogether blame the Government ; I take part of the blame to 
ourselves for the fix into which we have been brought by the 
objectionable clauses of the Education Bill I would not, of course, 
find fault with any one, but I think we should have taken at the 
beginning the position which we are taking now — should have 
told the Government plainly and unmistakably that we cannot 
degrade religion by making it the functionary of the State, nor 
violate Chistianity s fundamental law by taking the money of 
Infidels and Jews and others to pay for a religion which they do 
not approve. I think we have been afraid of a shadow or of a 
cry. Because secular education has been pronounced a godless 
education, many who believe in the thing, so far as the State is 
concerned, have been afraid to pronounce the word. We have 
thus lost a glorious opportunity of giving free and distinct and 
commanding utterance to our great principles ; we have attempted 
a well-meaning but unworthy compromise. There has been a 
holocaust of principle in some directions, and the result is the 
present mess which we all deplora Of course we do not believe 
in secular education as sufficient, we would have men receive an 
education which shall enable them so to perform the duties of 
time that when done with these they may rise to the enjoyment 
of God's eternity. Mere intellectual culture will never do that 
you may combine the intellect of a Newton with the passion of a 
Nero, but the intellect will not subdue the passion ; the passion 
will be more likely to press the intellect into its service, and as 
the result of the combination you will have not a philosopher of 
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such commanding force of character as the strong passions of the 
monarch might lead you to snppose, but a kind of moral monster 
it may be, in which brute and fiend are nearly equal. In order 
to prevent this religious instruction is indispensable, and "we 
attach so much importance to it that we are concerned that it 
should not be placed in incompetent hands. It is not the province 
of the State to impart religious education, nor is the functionary 
whom the State appoints as schoolmaster the man to whom we 
should entrust such a sacred work. Our motto ought to be this, 
'' Secular education by the State, and religious education by the 
Church." (Applause.) The programme of the National Educa- 
tion League, as presented in their resolutions of last week, seems 
to be almost all that one could desire. (Hear, hear.) Had it 
only been their programme from the beginning we should have 
found ourselves in a very different position now. Perhaps there 
is one thing which it wants — ^that equitable compensation shall 
be made for the schools that are handed over by the denomina- 
tions voluntarily for secular uses. When that is done I do not 
think the clerical party can fairly demand mora I do not think 
you will satisfy them by that. I question -if anything you could 
do or propose would ever satisfy them ; but yet the obvious 
justice of such a measure will, I believe, rouse a larger amount of 
the feeling of the nation in your favour, for the just is always 
strong, and a bold and sweeping measure like this will, I believe, 
be found at once the easiest, and the safest, and the best 
Perhaps the Government, in the state of parties, will fail to carry 
such a measure. A friend of mine expressed his belief that if the 
Government were to make the attempt its existence would not be 
worth many days' purchase. If it be so it might be worth the 
Government's while to stake its existence on the issue. To fall 
in such a cause would be to fall gloriously ; it would be to sacrifice 
itself for a principle which its successors, as in the case of the 
Reform Bill, will be compelled to take up and carry. And it may 
be that the Government had better contemplate this, than face 
the only other alternative ; better to sacrifice itself for a principle* 
than to court the ignominious defeat which seems all but certain 
should it continue to pursue its present course. There is a rock 
ahead, as every one can see ; and if the Government continues to sail 
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on the denominational tack, on that rock it is almost sure to founder. 
TheScotch bill to be introduced this session will very likely be passed, 
but the Bill for Ireland must follow ; and the Scotch people are 
too Protestant ever to consent to the endowment of Roman 
Catholicism through its schools, by the introduction of the denomi- 
national principle there. During a recent and somewhat extended 
tour in Scotland, when I had opportunity of conversing with 
ministers of nearly all denominations, I heard free opinion very 
unequivocally expressed, that while they wished to have religious 
teaching in their day schools, if that could only be had at the 
price of endowing Roman Catholic schools in Ireland, a purely 
secular system was the preferable alternative. The Protestants of 
England, Cardinal Cullen notwithstanding, will be found taking 
the same ground. I know some clergymen affect to regard the 
matter with indifference. They have begun to use words which 
are not quite suited to their lips, *^jiat justitia mat coelum" But 
they do not mean that. They mean " A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush." First snatch the prize, and then try to keep it 
as best you may ; blindly hoping that in some way or another, 
which as yet they see not, they will get over the difficulty. It is 
impossible to doubt, however, that when the crisis comes they will 
be found true to their Protestantism. Men can do strange things, 
sometimes, as we know. But no body of men can afford to sink 
themselves utterly in public estimation, by forgetting altogether 
their antecedents, and making themselves utterly bankrupt in 
character. Consistency will compel them to take their stand with 
the Protestants of Scotland and Ireland in protesting against the 
education of the country being placed by the Government, and at 
the expense of the nation, in the hands of the priests. How is 
the Government to face that difficulty ? If they refuse to Ireland 
the same treatment as they have adopted towards England and 
Scotland the Roman Catholics have a just grievance, and a griev- 
ance which they will never tolerate. A feeling of indignation will 
be aroused which will soon neutrahse all that has been done to 
conciliate Ireland. On the other hand, if they endow Roman 
Catholic Schools they will outrage the Protestant feeling of the 
nation. There is the dilemma, on one or the other horn of which 
the Government is sure to be impaled. Jt seems to me therefore 
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that we Bhall render them most important service, if bj this reso- 
lution we warn them to desist in time from a line of policy which 
is as likely to prove ruinously fatal as it is essentially unjust It 
is for the Government to consider these probable issues. As for 
us, I take it, whatever may be the consequences, our duty is plain. 
Consequences are not to be very nicely weighed on a Nonconformist 
platfonn. It is not with consequences, so much as principles, that we 
have to do. Consequences ! we know what were the consequences of 
the fidelity of our forefathers, — imprisonment^ confiscation of pro- 
perty, living bodies reduced by slow fires to heaps of ashes, scaffolds 
drenched with blood. These were the immediate consequences ; 
the ultimate consequences were the uprising in their might of 
oppressed peoples, the overthrow of governments and dynasties, 
the gradual concession of our liberties and our rights. (Loud 
cheers.) The immediate consequences cannot be more painful in 
our case than theirs — ^let us hope that without the convulsions of 
their time, the ultimate consequences shall be no less glorious. 
And at all events let us remember that consequences belong to 
Qod, and that it is our duty in a sense of dependence on Him to 
lift up our banner that it may be displayed on behalf of the truth 
(Loud applause.) 

The resolution was then carried amid enthusiastic cheering. 

The Bev. Enoch Mellor, D.D.: The resolution which I have 
to move 



** That the system of subsidising religious denominations in the business 
of public education — ^which has unhappily been favoured and strengthened 
by the present Qovemment — ^is deserving of condemnation, as being unwise 
in principle, unfair in its working, and injurious in its effects to the interests 
of the nation." 

The indictment contained in this resolution is undoubtedly one of 
a most serious character. It is also one which ought not to be 
lightly made. And the very fact that I have undertaken to intro- 
duce and support so formidable a charge against a Government 
with which I have been politically identified proves that at least in 
my opinion the Educational Act which it was enabled to pass by the 
suspicious and significant aid of Conservative rotes has violated the 
principles of common Justice. And further, the circumstance that so 
large and influential an assembly as this, consisting in great measure 
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of representative men and delegates from all parts of England, has 
been convened for the purpose of protesting against one Act, and 
one Act only, of a Government which in the main receives its 
most loyal and determined support, is a demonstration sufficiently 
strong that that one Act is, in the opinion of this assembly, of a 
very doubtful character. I disclaim for myself, and I am sure also 
I may disclaim for this meeting, and for those whom it represents, 
any wanton or capricious desire to embarass a Prime Minister, who 
has inscribed on the statute books of these realms some of the 
noblest measures which the genius of statesmanship ever conceiFcd. 
The antagonism of which these meetings are the embodiment and 
expression is not against a Liberal Premier, nor against Liberal 
principles, but against what we hold to be a palpable departure 
from these principles. It is a demand for thorough-going consis- 
tency instead of a timid compromise which does not even give 
equal benefits to all, but perpetuates in a new form an old and 
unjust ascendancy. When the present Government undertook the 
work of preparing a measure of national elementary education, we 
cherished the hope that it would be one which would allay the 
contentions of years, and be another step of progress toward 
that time when the State will perform the duties of the State, 
and cease to intermeddle with the religious convictions and insti* 
tations of the people. But we have been sorely disappointed— we 
might almost say deceived. (Hear, hear.) The step has been 
backward instead of forward, and we have met this evening to 
protest against it, and to show cause why we thus protest. It is 
necessary at the outset to consider and remove certain misrepre- 
sentations, of which the advocates of the National Education 
League have been the victims. For our reputation is as dear to 
us as is the reputation of our opponents to them ; and we shall not 
lightly suffer accusations to be made against us which are the 
offspring either of ignorance or malignity. It has, for example, 
been charged against us that our conceptipn of education is 
wholly of a narrow and secular character; and that we are 
mistaken if we suppose that such an education is in any wise 
adapted either to make man a virtuous subject of this world or to 
prepare him for another. Now, I speak not only for myself, but 
for the great bulk of the supporters of the League, when I say 
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that no such restricted idea of education ever entered our heads. 
We know the nature of man better than to suppose that there is 
nothing within him except that which can be reached and raised 
by an education purely secular. We have never affirmed that the 
knowledge of reading would cure a man of his lusts; that 
acquaintance with geography will deliver him from drunkenness ; 
that he would swear no more after learning the rules of ortho- 
graphy, etymology, syntax, and prosody ; that arithmetic would be 
a successful antidote against a fraudulent disposition. These 
things we have never affirmed as adherents of the general 
principles of the National Education League. There are, of course, 
among those who are ranged under the banner of the League, men 
who entertain widely different sentiments, both about human nature 
and about the means by which it is to be elevated and perfected. 
There are some, we doubt not, who are atheists. But what then ? 
Is it on that account an atheistic association ? It may serve the 
purpose of men who are more skilled in imputation than in 
reasoning to brand as irreligious a league which numbers among 
its supporters some prominent leaders of atheism. But a purpose 
which can be served by such disreputable means is thus con- 
victed of infamy. We presume that atheists were found, and 
were rightly found, amongst the advocates of that free trade 
of which this very hall is a noble and enduring monument ; 
but was the Anti-Coni Law League atheistic? We presume, 
too, that atheists were found among those who demanded the 
extension of the suffrage, but was the last Reform Act which 
was passed by Disraeli and the Earl of Derby atheistic ? We 
presume, too, that atheists laboured for the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church ; but was that measure, which received the support 
of dukes, earls, and even a few bishops, atheistic? There are 
surely some questions upon which it is possible for men to agree, 
who on others, and those the most important ones, are wide as 
the poles asunder. Atheists eat and drink, wake and sleep, buy 
and sell, read the newspapers, and take interest in politics and in 
the Tichborne case — (laughter) — ^but I have yet to learn that the 
enemies of the League have abandoned these operations, that 
they may escape what they deem a disreputable fellowship. It 
may, however, be urged that the charge we are now considering is 
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not based simply upon the accidental circumstance that the league 
obtains the support of atheists ; but upon the broad and indisput- 
able fact that iQ the education ^rhich it aims to administer it 
finds no place for religion. Let this be granted. What follows ? — 
not surely upon any principle of reasoning current out of Bedlam — 
that the league is atheistic ! No — a conclusion so vast and sweep- 
ing must rest on far ampler foundations. In what publication of 
the National League since its very commencement down to the 
present hour has the statement appeared that it aimed to give a 
complete education to the whole man? Find us in any of its 
documents, great or small, such a definition of education as abso- 
lutely excludes religion as a superstition, a falsehood, or a needless 
luxury, and we will admit that the charge of atheism has been 
satisfactorily established. But no such definition has ever been 
given ; nor could it even be attempted, without dissolving the 
league into atoms. It would be quite a novel principle in reasoning 
if we were to conclude that not to teach a thing is the same as to 
affirm that it ought not to be taught. If we say that any matter 
is out of our province, we surely do not deny that it is not 
in the province of any other man. A tailor is not supposed to 
deny that his customer needs food, though he does not sell meat or 
cabbage ; nor does a grocer regard clothing as superfluous because 
he does not keep a yard of cloth. Both of them believe in the 
existence of necessaries which they leave others to supply. And 
it is the same with respect to the National Education League. It 
looks upon the elements which go to constitute the education of 
man, and it sees that they are broadly divisible into two classes, 
the elements which are termed secular, and the elements which 
are termed religious. With regard to the secular, they are such 
as by common consent lie at the very foundation of all good instruc- 
tion. No men in these days will contest their value, or deny that 
they ought to be imparted to all classes in the community. They 
possess also an indisputable character. They have little to do with 
conscience or with faith. There is no heresy in being able to 
read, to write, and to cipher. The rule of three is not a dangerous 
dogma. No important doctrine is involved in a child being taught 
that Calcutta is in India, Pekin in China, Lisbon in Portugal, and 
Madrid in Spain. A child may be taught the difference between 
D 
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a comet, planet, and a fixed star without being in danger of hete- 
rodoxy. There is no pestilent error in the axioms, postulates and 
definitions of Euclid No sane men, be their religious creed what 
it may, will squabble on these matters, and because of this very 
circumstance, that these matters are by universal consent impor- 
tant, and are agreed upon by those who scarcely agree upon any 
other subject, and least of all upon religion. The National Educa- 
tion League deems that it is the proper function of the State 
to administer out of the public purse that portion of education 
which is irrespective of conscience and faith, leaving that other 
portion of education which concerns conscience and faith to be 
administered by parents, or by the various religious bodies^ 
(Applause.) In other words let the State teach those things in 
which all concur ; and let the people impart by voluntary agencies 
those things which so sharply and widely divide them from each 
other. If this be atheism, simply because no religious creed is 
taught, then the development of the mind is atheism, the cultiva- 
tion of the memory is atheism, the knowledge of the heavens and 
the earth is atheism, and I will add that common justice between 
man and man is also atheism. (Applause.) Now the Elementary 
Education Act in England and Wales, of which Mr. Forster is the 
reputed father, and for which he is of course proud to be held 
responsible, practically helps to perpetuate that abuse of the func- 
tions of the State of which we have had so much reason to complain. 
This is one of the charges contained in my resolution, and which 
unhappily is too capable of demonstration. We had a right to 
expect, and some of us did expect, that the new Act would follow 
in the train of recent legislation, and would bring us one step 
nearer to the abolition of all fictitious distinctions and false supre- 
macies. A Government which had put an end to purchase in the 
army, and which had disestablished the Irish Church, might natu- 
rally be thought incapable even of conceiving a Bill which has 
created new and dangerous vested interests. But such a Bill is 
now un fait accompli, and is, as I conceive, one of the darkest 
blots on a so-called Liberal legislation. Was it, we would ask, 
Mr. Forster's intention to encourage the formation of Board schools ? 
Or was this a mere pretext under which he meant, in fact, to 
develop still flirther the denominational and sectarian system 
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already existing ? These questions we are bound to ask, because 
upon the answer we return to them will depend the iudgment we 
form of the political sagacity or the political candour of Mr. 
Forster. Here was a wide area of ignorance confessedly unpro- 
vided for by the various denominational schools that were in exis- 
tence at the time the Education Bill was drawn up. That igno- 
rance was not overtaken, and there were no signs that it would 
be overtaken by the denominational schools. Hence the deter- 
mination to frame an Act, the distinctive feature of which was 
to be the creation of school districts and School Boards, by means 
of which schools might be erected of an unsectarian character. 
It was this erection of Board schools of such a character that gave 
to an educational scheme favour in the eyes of the Noncon- 
formists of this country, and that awakened the determination 
of our political and ecclesiastical opponents, if possible, to defeat its 
operation. But the question we desire to ask is this — ^what enthu- 
siasm did the Right Hon. W. E. Forster possess in favour of the Board 
schools ? Does the Bill itself reveal any such enthusiasm ? Are 
its provisions framed so as to facilitate their creation and multipli- 
cation ? We maintain that if the purpose of the present Bill was 
to cover the country with a network of Board schools, never was a 
purpose more systematically and signally defeated by the details 
of the Bill itself. Was it a proof of his sympathy with the principle 
of Board schools that he extended a special grace of six months to 
denominational schools ? Was it a further proof of his sympathy 
that he opened a door wide and efifectual during those six months 
for an unlimited number of applications for building grants, so 
that new sectarian schools might be erected, or old ones extended ? 
Is it not in evidence that, while in 1869 only 192 applications 
were made for building grants, and in the first nine months of 
1870, 144 applications were made ; in the last three months of 
1870, after the passing of the Act, there were no fewer than 
3,230 applications, and these almost entirely by managers of 
denominational schools? The analysis of these applications 
presents a significant result, for out of them no fewer than 2,852 
were made on behalf of the Established Church, 82 by Boman 
Catholics, 96 by British schools, 108 by various sections of 
Methodists, 15 by Baptists and Independents, 73 by andenomina- 
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tional schools, 2 by Unitarians, and 1 each by Presbyterians and 
Jews. If Sir. Forster foresaw that this provision of the Act in 
favour of denominational schools would stimulate such £»i extra- 
ordinary demand for grants in aid, what becomes of his ardour in 
favour of Board schools ? and if he did not foresee that this would 
be the effect of the provision, what becomes of his political 
sagacity, and what claim has he upon our continued confidence? 
(Applause.) He has been the means of prompting, yes, breeding 
applications for State-money, which will raise the subsidies from 
about 30 per cent to 50 per cent ; and these subsidies will, in our 
country, fall mainly into the hands of that Church which makes 
all its teaching subservient to its own sectarian doctrines and 
polity. In rural districts especially, he will have given to the 
-Church of England a monopoly which wiU amount to a despotism 
^ver those Nonconformists, who, because comparatively few, will 
be unable to secure schools for themselves. There is provision for 
them in the Church school, and they must take the education there 
supplied. True — we are told that they will have the protection of 
the conscience clause against that religious teaching to which they 
object. But it is not every parent who will be heroic enough to come 
forward and boldly claim the protection of that clause, when he 
knows his very livelihood depends upon the parson and the squire, 
and on such as the parson and the squire can influence. (Applause.) 
Moreover, we believe that in rural districts the conscience clause 
will be little better than a delusion and a snare. That Mr. Forster's 
partiality for Board schools is a somewhat doubtful matter, is 
further evident from the 25th clause of the Act, which contains 
a^nother sly glance of favour toward denominational schools. That 
clause runs thus : " The School Board may, if they think fit, from 
time to time, for a renewable period not exceeding six months, 
pay the whole or any part of the school fees payable at any public 
elementary school by any child resident in their district, whose 
parent is, in their opinion, unable from poverty to pay the same." 
This is the clause around which the strife has raged in almost all 
the elections of School Boards which have yet taken place. And 
it is of some moment to understand its meaning, and its possible 
application. The case it contemplates is that of a child whose 
parent is too poor to pay for its education. But this very case, if 
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tbe education sought be unsectarian, is met by the powers which 
the Board possesses under the Education Act, either to erect a 
school which shall be wholly free, or to remit the whole or any part 
of the fees in its. ordinary schools ; and these powers we submit 
are suifficient and ought to be satisfactory. The child can receive, 
if the Board so decide, as good an education in the Board schools 
as it can receive in any common day school in the country. The 
only thing it will not receive will be a religious education of a certain 
sectarian colour, and that too, paid for out of the public purse by 
many to whom that special form of religious education may be 
deeply oflfensive. But Mr. Forster, not content with two such ample 
provisions for the education of the child of the poor man, endows 
the School Board with powers to enable him to secure secta- 
rian education in a denominational school, over which the Board 
has no controL In other words, under this provision it is 
possible that in every large town there may be some hundreds, 
or even thousands of children for whose education the Board will 
have to pay in denominational schools. The Board has its own 
schools, no matter ; it has ample accommodation, no matter ; it 
has a sufficient staff of competent teachers, no matter ; it has gone 
to the trouble of rating the town, and raising the money neces- 
sary for carrying on the work, no matter ; it mvM also or may sub- 
sidise existing denominational schools by paying for the education of 
children there, I say it must or may, though the Education 
Department in London seems bent, as far as it dare venture, 
to turn the may into mvst And here I shall speak without 
reserve. (Hear, hear.) What is the function of the Education 
Department in London ? Is it that of administering the Act, or 
of contravening it. (Hear, hear.) It is that of administering it 
and beyond this it has no right to take one single step. But it 
has taken that step, and seems bent upon usurping distinctive- 
legislation upon matters on which Parliament has pronounced no 
deliverance, or of coercing School Boards in OTie course when the^ 
Act of Parliament has left them the option of two. Several 
School Boards for example, have passed bye-laws, in which they 
resolved not to pay the school fees of children who were to be 
educated in denominational schools. Among other School Boards 
that of Sovih Shields adopted this course, and when the by-laws 
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were sent up to the Education Department for approval, thejf 
were returned with a request that the Board would reconsider its 
decision. By what authority did they venture on such request ? 
The School Board knew its own business as well as their lordships — 
(cheers) — ^it had considered its duty — it had resolved upon it — ^it 
had embodied its resolution in a bye-law, and all this it had done 
in strict accordance with the provisions of the Act, but their 
' lordships, constituting themselves into a supplementary and 
irresponsible Parliament, sought to give the screw an extra turn 
and to conceal the very discretion which the Act expressly allows. 
For their lordships personally we may entertain the highest respect, 
but this conduct we denounce as insolent towards the School 
Boards, and as an illegal attempt to tyrannise over the free action 
of the popular institutions of this country. This attempt we resent, 
and this attempt we shall steadfastly resist. (Loud cheers.) Let 
it not be overlooked that if a School Board send with public money 
a child to a denominational school, the education for which it pays 
is specifically, and by prominent intention, religious. The child 
could have the secular in the Board School as well as in the 
denominational. He does not go to the denominational because 
he cannot get a good secular education in the Board school. He 
goes for the sectarian education, and the fee is paid for that, the 
secular education being little more than an accident in the matter. 
Is this right ? will the public suflfer its money to be given to schools, 
into which it cannot enter, where it has no representative, of which 
no account is rendered, and where religious opinions of the most 
extreme and contradictory character are imparted? Have we 
freed ourselves from one church-rate in order that we may be 
saddled with another, and this, too, more offensive still ? I shall 
be amazed if the Nonconformists of England and Wales do not 
demand, in a tone which even Mr. Forster will be compelled to 
hear, that the 25th section of the Education Act be unconditionally 
repealed. If there be any truth in the homely proverb, " The proof 
of the pudding is in the eating," what must we think of the 
pudding which contains such a stone as is breaking the teeth of 
the people wherever a School Board election occurs 1 The people 
asked for bread, Mr. Forster has given them a stone ; they asked 
for wholesome fish, Mr. Forster has given them a serpent ; they 
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aeked for educatioa^ Mr. Forster has givep them contention and 
strife. They asked for a scheme which would bring into schools 
children that were wandering outside in rags, and ignorance, and 
crime ; he has given us a scheme which does not contain one 
iinembanra£sed provision by which the attendance of such children 
can be compulsorily secured. Nay^ more, if- the experience of 
Salford may be taken as an illustration of what is likely to 
occur in other boroughs, his Scheme will diminish instead of 
increasing the numbers in attendance; for in Salford there 
was a decrease in one quarter as compared with the previous one 
of 713 children, and this, though 1,737 children were paid for by 
the Board in the very quarter in which the diminished attendance 
occurred. 

It is another and serious vice in this Education Act that 
it involves the principle of concurrent endowment. From 
this charge no sophistry, however plausible, can effectually vindi- 
cate it. When rates are paid out of a common purse for the 
religious education of one child in the doctrine of Baptismal 
Begeneration, for the religious education of another in the worship 
of the Virgin and in the belief in the infallibility of the Pope, for 
the religious education of another in Trinitarianism, and the 
religious education of another in (Jnitarianism, it is nothing less 
than an endowment in common of various and contradictory 
creeds. That this is the case is now being discovered even by 
some who until recently seemed blind enough to the fact. • So 
long as they thought that the Education Act was likely to prove 
of special benefit to themselves, their conscience seemed to lie 
undisturbed under the imputation of concurrent endowment ; but 
now that they scent from afar, or from near, another Education Bill 
for Ireland they are filled with indignation and alarm, and are 
denouncing beforehand any Grovemment which shall introduce a 
Bill enabling the Roman Catholics to educate their children in 
Bomish doctrines out of the public purse. You will remember 
that many weeks ago the Nonconformists of Liverpool met to 
protest against the Act, and especially against the clause we bave 
just considered, on the ground that it involved the principle of 
concurrent endowment. But this objection seemed at that time 
scarcely to haye dawned except on the nunds of the Noncon- 
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fonnists. Since then, the light has spread, and on the evening of 
the 16th of this month another meeting was held in the college, 
which was numerously attended, and at which a Church layman 
was in the chair, and a Church clergyman was the leading speaker. 
The very first resolution passed on that occasion protests against 
the payment of school fees by the Board, on the ground that it was a 
'' most obnoxious form of concurrent endowment'' The main current 
of the reasoning was decidedly adverse to the Boman Catholics. Th e 
circumstance that the Boman Catholics of Liverpool were likely to 
profit so largely out of School Board funds if they were used accord- 
ing to the permission of the 25th clause gave great point and zest to 
many of the observations that were then made. But we base our 
objections to concurrent endowment on no such narrow foundation. 
It is not whether Bomanism be right| or be wrong ; whether it be 
a true religion, or a false superstition. Of Bomanism, I have my 
own convictions, which I have derived not from books alone, be 
they Protestant or Papist, but from my own travels m those 
countries where it has had unlimited sway, and especially in Borne 
itself, its spiritual metropolis tod home, where the system has 
been able to display itself without check, and bring forth its fruit 
to perfection. In England it is an exotic, in Bome it is indigenous, 
and as we judge of a palm or a banana tree, not by the stunted 
specimens which we can rear with infinite difficulties in these 
northern climes, but by their luxuriant magnificence in their native 
soil, and under their native skies, so do we judge of the essential 
spirit of the Papacy ; and from what I have seen of its eflfects in 
Bome, I believe that no calamity more disastrous to the godliness, 
the liberty, the knowledge, or the independence of a people could 
happen to any nation than that it should bow to the yoke of a 
priesthood which hateth the light, and cometh riot to the light, 
lest its deeds should be reproved. But we have not to consider in 
this place and at this time the errors of any religious system, or if 
we hadp then we should refer to the Bomanism which is in the 
Church of England, to the confessional which is being advocated, 
to the doctrine of the real presence which is spreading, and even 
to prayers for the dead, which are being vindicated by some so- 
called Protestant clergymen without disguise. We protest, how- 
ever, against the endowment of the true religion, because it doei^ 
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not need it ; and therefore we protest the more against the con- 
current endowment of many religions, for, of these, if. any be true, 
the others must be more or less false. And while it may seem to' 
shallow thinkers a proof that a Government takes interest in the 
spread of religion, when it provides for the inculcation of all and any 
religion, I know of no one fact which is better fitted to awaken 
in the breasts of profounder thinkers a deep and contemptuous 
unbelief. For you will observe that religion is not simply a thing 
of taste. No one who believes in it at all, believes it to be only 
this. If religions were like colours which have not much to do 
with conviction or with life, then we can well conceive of a concur- 
rent endowment of all the classes, for all would be equally right, 
and every man might claim to have his own peculiar taste con- 
sidered, without feeling that he was either inflicting wrong on his 
neighbour or sustaining it at his hands. Or if religion were like 
food, and all religions were but diflferent kinds of food, each equally 
wholesome, but not all equally acceptable to different men, then a 
Government might become keeper of the great national refresh- 
ment institution, and authorise grants in aid for the feeding of all 
classes of the. community. But, is not religion held to be truth, 
truth as against error — salutaiy truth as against pernicious error ? 
Are not some religions declared to be superstitious and soul- 
destroying ? What think you, you who are so ready to charge the 
League, with atheism, what think you is the tendency of your own 
principle — ^that of endowing all forms of religion as if there were 
no truth in any 1 That is the way, surely, to produce a universal 
scepticism. The system of concurrent endowment is not unjust 
simply because it supplies aid to Romanism, it is unjust because it 
supplies aid to Church of Englandism, and other isms. As members 
of this nation we protest alike against the assumptions of one reli- 
gious party or of another, to set itself up as the sole representative of 
religious truth. But wewouldaskwhat is the course which Mr. Forster 
means to pursue when a Bill has to be framed for the education of 
Ireland ? He has learned by this time what are the demands of 
the prelates and the leading clergy of the Romish Church. How 
does he like them ? What does he mean to do with them ? If 
Denominationalism is to be supreme in England, how will he con- 
sistently forbid its supremacy in Ireland? And, if he cannot 
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forbid its supremacy, then is he prepared for the indignation 
which he will arouse in England, in Wales, in Scotland, and in the 
North of Ireland ? And if he is resolved to resist the Roman 
Catholic demands, then is he prepared, is the Government prepared, 
for that new Irish grievance which will engender a deeper and 
more envenomed disaflfection towards England and English rule 
than has existed for the last fifty years ? Mr. Forster boasted 
that he " would canter over the religious difficulty," but in his 
adventurous horsemanship he has fallen into the meshes of Denomi- 
nationalism, and there he lies in a hopeless entanglement As 
for us, our course is clear, and we mean to pursue it until we have 
obtained a national education which shall trample upon no man's 
conscience, and which, instead of widening and perpetuating the 
divisions which exist among us shall heal them, and give to our 
nation a unity, a power, and a happiness which it has never yet 
attained. (Loud applause.) 

The resolution was seconded in a few words by the Rev. Dr. 
Raleigh. 

Mr. Alfbed Illingworth, M.P., supported the resolution. 
He said : Laxlies and gentlemen, at this time of the night, and after 
the lesson which has been administered from this platform, it is 
not my intention to occupy more than two or three minutes ; but, 
Mr. Chairman, if you and I were vindictive men, we might well 
say to-night that we had had our revenge. In the House of 
Commons we formed a small party that sought to show to the 
Government the danger which was ahead. Heedlessly Mr. Forster 
and his allies went on, and now we find the whole Nonconformist 
body of this country in open rebellion. (Applause.) I want only 
just to point out one thing which I think is on our part a practical 
duty. I do hope that the Nonconformists are not looting forward 
to join issue finally with the Government upon the Irish Educational 
Bill I would rather be associated with the atheists in securing 
an act of justice than join with the bigots in refusing to Roman 
Catholics their rights. (Cheers.) Therefore, we wish the Govern- 
ment to understand that we shall take tneir declaration of policy 
upon the Scotch measure, and not upon any Irish Bill — (hear, 
hear) — ^and that really the Nonconformists of this country will 
carry out the threat which they have been obliged to indulge 
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in ; that if tbe Government offers to Scotland a denomina- 
tional Bill, then we shall have lost all faith in the pre- 
sent Liberal Government, and the dissolution of the Liberal 
party will be inevitable. I could only suggest one thing 
that would save us, and that is that when the Scotch Bill is 
carried to the last stage in the House of Commons, and made 
eminently satisfactory to pious Churchmen, there should be just 
this clause added, ''That this Bill apply also to Ireland." (Applause.) 
I think if that were done even Scotchmen Would repudiate their 
own measure, and be very glad to abandon it altogether. Sir, we 
cannot be very far from a general election. Let us make our 
jKxsition well defined. We have gone with the Liberal party so 
long as the object was the removal of grievances which fell upon 
us all as a party. Most of the grievances which affected those who 
were not Nonconformists in the Liberal party are removed. The 
modest request we make now is that those with whom we have 
acted so long should go with us to the removal of our special 
grievances. If they decline the union, the alliance, and the 
co-operation, we cannot help it. We have a duty to ourselves, and 
I hope we shall perform it. (Applause.) 

The Chairman then vacated the chair, which was taken by Mr. 
Bichards, MJP* for Cardiganshire. 

Mr. K W. Dale, who was greeted with prolonged applause, 
said : I have to move : — 

'' That the most cordial thanks of this meeting be presented to Henry 
Bichard, Esq., for his courteous and able conduct of the meeting to-night." 

(Applause.) I am not going to make a speecL ('' Go on") I 
am perfectly sure ycm won't stop if I do go on. I move this 
resolution most heartily, because Mr. Henry Richard in the House 
of Commons is precisely the same man as Mr. Henry Bichard in 
the chau of this meeting to-night. (Applause.) You have 
listened to him to-night with enthusiasm, with admiration, with 
perfect sympathy, but the position that Mr. Henry Bichard 
and his friends occupy in the House of Commons is a 
position of great and severe difficulty. On nearly all those ques- 
tions in which you and I take the deepest and most intense 
interest, Mr. Henry Bichard, and those who work with him, are 
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left in the House almost without supporters. That is the fault of 
the Nonconformists of England and Wales. (Hear, hear.) It is 
our fault that when a division is taken on any one of our questions^ 
we have only some sixty, or seventy, or eighty, or a hundred 
Members going with Mr. Henry Richard and with Mr. Edward 
Miall — (applause) — ^into the lobby. We have come to Manchester 
from every part of England, to say that we do not intend it to be 
so in the next Parliament (Applause.) We ask the Noncon- 
formists in every Liberal constituency to assert their right to a 
voice in the choice of the Liberal candidata We ask the Non- 
conformists of every constituency where Nonconformity has any 
considerable political power, to make it clearly and definitely 
understood by the local Liberals, that unless regard id paid to 
Nonconformist principles and aims in the selection of candidates 
for the suffrages of the Liberal constituencies, Nonconformist 
support must be withdrawn from the Liberal candidates. (Applause.) 
Now we are told that in doing this we are in danger of dividing 
the Liberal party. I have only to reply, that our true object is to 
inspire the Liberal party with new life and with new vigour. The 
Liberal party cannot live on its great traditions. The Liberal 
party cannot live on the fame of its illustrious leaders. Its 
strength has always been derived and must always be derived 
from its fidelity to principles which are not yet embodied in the 
legislation of the country. It is of the very essence of the 
Liberal party to have unaccomplished hopea Conservatism stands 
by the past, approves of the institutions that we have received 
from our ancestors, and desires only to amend and improve, not to 
reform them. But Liberalism springs from that beneficient law 
according to which all progress in right doing on the part either 
of individuals or of nations is uniformly rewarded by the dis- 
covery of a brighter ideal than had been discovered before. 
(Applause.) Now, sir, I want to know what are the unaccom- 
plished hopes of the Liberal party at the present moment. What 
is the programme of the party ? The ballot will, as we hope, soon 
become law, and when that becomes law, what is to distinguish the 
general political principles of the Liberal party from the political 
principles explained and illustrated by Lord Derby in this county 
only a few days ago ? The Liberal party wants a programme, and 
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I ask what programme has it ? Mr. Gladstone ; — ^this, at the 
present moment is the whole of its programme. It is a creed 
with one article ; but I do not believe in Unitarianism in a political 
creed ; or, I should rather say, I do not believe in political Ultra- 
montaiiism, for to repose blind and unqualified faith simply in 
your political leader, apart from principles, is, after all, political 
TJltramontanism. I want something broader, something more 
generous than that, and the Liberal party, all England through, 
must understand that the Liberal leaders have certain great prin- 
ciples to which they intend to be faithful in the future, or 
the Liberal party will be hopelessly destroyed and broken up. 
Now, sir, I believe that by coming together to Manchester we are 
assisting to give the Liberal party a creed, a policy, and a future, 
and in doing this no man will help us more than Mr. 'Renry 
Richard, to whom I now beg to move that the best thanks of this 
meeting be presented. (Applause.) 

The Bev. A« Maclaben : I am quite sure that I shall best 
consult the feelings of this meeting by contenting myself with 
simply doing what all the other speakers have said they were 
going to do, and none of them but Mr. Dale has done. I simply 
second the resolution which has been proposed. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

The Chairman : I beg to thank you for your kindness* 
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THE CONFERENCE. 



The first meetmg of the Conference was held on Wednesday 
morning in the Friends' Meeting-house, Mount Street, which was 
crowded with delegates and visitors (the latter occupying the 
galleries) at an early hour. The chair was taken at half-past ten 
o'clock, by Richard Johnson, Esq., of Manchester, who delivered 



the following 



INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 



Gentlemen, — On Saturday and Sunday, December 10th and 
11th, when the intelligence came that the Prince of Wales was sick, 
it might be, unto death, the arrangements for the Conference were 
already completed, and some delegates from the more distant parts 
of the country were already on their way to Manchester. To 
adjourn the Conference seemed both inconvenient and dangerous 
to its success, but the Committee of Management at last resolved 
that it was both necessary and proper to face the risk. (Hear, 
hear.) The attention of all Englishmen, whether Noncon- 
formists or no, was so powerfully attracted to the dying 
Prince, as we thought him, to his RoyaJ mother and his young 
wife, that it would have been painful, in truth impossible! 
during those days to give to that important group of questions which 
we have to debate that concentrated attention which they deserve, 
and will now receive at your hands. (Applause.) But as a few 
weeks ago we sorrowed with the sorrow of our Queen, so now it 
is our welcome duty to rejoice with her rejoicing — (applause) — 
and before I sit down I will move that a congratulatory address 
be presented to Her Majesty upon the Prince of Wales's happy 
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restoration to health. (Loud applause.) Human, imagination 
refuses to conceive upon earth a more exalted position than that 
occupied by the . monarch of these realms. Long and eventful 
centuries have so identified England and her fortunes with the 
Royal house that the Sovereign has become, as it were, the key- 
stone which holds together the stately fabric of the British Em- 
pire — the source and centre of the national unity — the highest 
and truest representative of our common country. For more than 
thirty years the Queen has filled this foremost place in the hearts 
and affections of her subjects ; and while she has scrupulously 
discharged the duties of her supreme office, she has never once 
forgotten the moderation and self-restraint which become a con- 
stitutional monarch. Our loyal gratitude is due to this gracious 
lady for the political service she has thus rendered to her people, 
but hardly less for the moral good she has wrought by the silent 
force of her own simple and virtuous manners. (Applause.) The 
experience of many countries and many generations has shown 
how rapidly the contagion of a corrupt court destroys the strictness 
of national morals and the purity of domestic life. It is a happy 
thing for us that the fierce light, which beats upon a throne, in our 
Queen continually brings to-day some new title to her people's 
regard, some new act of charity and consideration for others, 
of womanly gentleness and devotion. It is a happy thing for us 
that the highest lady in the land is herself such as Christian 
men pray that their own wives and daughters may be. (Applause.) 
May she reign in prosperity for many years to come ; and when in 
the fulness of time the Prince shall succeed to his inheritance, may 
he follow in his mother's steps, and reap the same bountiful 
harvest of a nation's love. (Applause.) Now, will you allow me 
to say a few words on the general business of the Conference 1 
Gentlemen, the churches and societies which have sent you as 
their delegates here to-day constitute a large part of the moral and 
mental strengtti of England. The constitution of our country owes 
that continuous development which has been its distinguishing 
characteristic during the last 200 years mainly to the unswerving 
allegiance which, at the cost of much personal suffering, Noncon- 
formists have always rendered to the principles of orderly freedom; 
and now when the hour has struck that they should raise their 
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resolute and unanimous demand for that enfranchisement which 
they have abready secured for others, when, after repeated victories 
in the field of politics, they ask for themselves not supremacy, not 
any unjust preference, but simple religious equality— our conviction 
of the goodness of our cause, our confidence in the honesty and 
fairness of our countrymen, our experience of the past, all assure 
us that success is not far distant We who are here represent the 
Nonconformist churches of England in a sense and in a degree that 
no other assembly has hitherto done, and it is of the utmost 
moment for the grave question we have in hand that we should 
strive in all we say and do to show ourselves worthy of the simple, 
serious. God-fearing men and women of whom we are the delegates. 
The duty is laid upon us of using our political rights, as all other 
rights and possessions, to the glory of God and the relief of man's 
estate, but we must be watchful to maintain in political conflict 
the Christian mind and temper. We must abstain from hard 
words and hard thoughts of our adversaries; we must stoop 
to no unworthy means ; we must seek no unfair gains ; we must 
be at least as careful of others* rights as of our own, scarcely pro- 
testing against wrongs inflicted upon ourselves unless higher than 
personal interests are concerned. Let us bear in memory the lives 
of our predecessors whose praise is in the Churches, who were 
angry and sinned not, who united loving patience with manly 
resistance to oppression, who were saints, and therefore patriots. 
Let us tread in the steps of Bunyan and Baxter, of Alleine and 
Butherford, and complete the task which they have bequeathed 
to us in the same spirit in which they suffered and acted. 
(Applause.) But in our great campaign against ecclesiastical 
injustice we have numerous and powerful allies, whose aid we 
accept, although their spirit and their aims are not wholly the same 
as ourSc The questioning temper of science has seduced some of 
her followers to deny vital beliefs which we know to be true upon 
higher than intellectual evidence ; but when the foremost repre- 
sentatives of demonstrated knowledge insist that the honour and 
treasure of the State should not be used in support of theological 
creeds, and that truth is strongest when left to her unaided powers, 
confident the while, as we are, that the religion of Christ is true, 
and must prevail in every conflict, we joyfully receive their evidence 
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in favour of the principle for which we are contending, and enlist 
their services towards the achievement of our end. The Noncon- 
formists have always been a law-abiding people. They have 
remembered the apostolic order, " Let every soul be subject to the 
higher powers."* Projects of revolution find no admission among 
them ; but when the working men of London and of other great 
centres of industry affirm on purely secular grounds that a Church 
possessed of a national endowment and exclusive rights inevitably 
arrays itself on the side of privilege and monopoly, and, therefore, 
stands in the way of political progress, we acknowledge the justice 
and force of their views, and welcome them to our side as we 
welcome the men of science. Even within the circle of the 
Established Church itself the cause of religious equality receives 
an increasing measure of sympathy and support. There 
are, God be thanked, many good men to be found who have the 
fortitude to cast away the prejudices of early training, tradition 
and immediate interest, and to insist that no distinctions, no 
emoluments, can compensate a Church for the feebleness of dis- 
cipline, the deadness of feeling, the scandals and the contradictions 
involved in servitude to the State. But after all, our chief hope 
of victory must arise from the determined eflforts of the Noncon- 
formists themselvea All things animate us to a decisive conflict. 
With our adversaries no terms of peace can be made. (Applause.) 
Although their leaders constantly and publicly acknowledge that 
their ultimate defeat is not far distant, still they will not let us 
alone or cease from aggression. Thanks to the men of Birming- 
ham — (loud applause) — to Mr. Dixon — (applause) — Mr. Dale — 
(applause) — Mr. Crosskey — (applause) — and their associates and 
others — it is seen at length that, under colour of the recent Edu- 
cation Acts, a large additional endowment has been conferred upon 
the Established Church, and that the ecclesiastics of England 
have gained more than was ever lost by their brethren in Ireland. 
The discussions of the last six months have revealed to us our 
own strength. If we are as resolved and as earnest as our fathers 
were, no Liberal Administration dare ask, for very shame, our 
support in dealing with petty questions of the hour while our great 
wrong continues unredressed, while we are ourselves dishonoured 
and humiliated. (Applause.) We have in the House of Com- 
£ 
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moBS many able and loyal leaders. Above all we have in the 
person of Mr. Miall — (loud and long-continued applause) — a 
statesman who, for power of lucid statement, for temper, for 
policy, for disinterestedness, is inferior to no living Englishman ; 
who, if we are true to him, will lead us to victory ; and who. after 
victory, will, I trust, find in the veneration and love of his 
countrymen the reward due to those who make brethren to 
dwell together in unity. (Applause.) Unity of feeling is the 
first condition of national safety and national happiness. Unhappy 
France has suffered mainly because hers is a divided people. And 
the perils of division have begun to appear among us also. Would 
to God that the rankest root of bitterness, the most dangerous 
stumbling-block of religious privilege and religious inequality, was 
at length cast out from amongst us, and that in public life we no 
longer stood face to face — ^Churchman against Dissenter and 
Dissenter against Churchman — ^but side by side, Christians and 
Englishmen ! (Loud applause.) 

The following address was then read by the Bev. A Thomson 
and unanimously agreed to :— 

"to thb queen's most excellent majestt. 

" May it please your Majesty, — We, the delegates and representatives of 
ProtestaDt Nonconforming Churches and associations in different parts of the 
United Kingdom, now assembled in Manchester, desire to approach your 
Majesty with feelings of the deepest loyalty and affection. We would most 
respectfully ofier to your Majesty the assurance of our heartfelt sympathy in 
the prolonged and distressing anxieties which have been felt by your Majesty, 
by her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, and all the other members of 
your Majesty's family during the painful and alarming illness with which 
.His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales recently has been afflicted. In 
oommon with the rest of your Majesty's subjects, our fervent prayers have 
not ceased to be offered to Almighty Qod for the preservation and recovery 
of His Royal Highness, and for the support and comfort of your Majesty and 
of Her Royal Highness during the continuance of the trial. We now thank- 
fiilly acknowledge the Divine Mercy which has interposed to spare the life of 
His Royal Highness when in imminent peril, and to grant him a measure of 
recovery ; and we earnestly pray that His Royal Highness may speedily be 
restored to complete health, and may be preserved to be the object of a loyal 
people's hope and affectionate esteem. 

" That your Majesty may enjoy for many years to come the choicest 
tokens of the Divine Qoodness, and that your Majesty's reign — which has 
been so siraallv nroductive of blessings to all classes of your people, through 
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adherence to the true principles of national progress— may continue to be 
brightened with the sunshine of peace and prosperity, is the constant prayer 
of your Majesty's most dutiful and loving subjects — ^the Protestant Noncon- 
formists of the United Kingdom/' 

The chair was then vacated by Mr. Jolinson, and taken by 
Mr. Edward Mull, MR, who on rising was greeted with oft- 
repeated cheers, said: CJentlemen of the Conference, after the 
exceedingly appropriate and eloquent words of the chairman who 
preceded me respecting the illness of the Prince of Wales, and 
after the memorial which you have adopted to Her Majesty, it 
will be superfluous for me to advert to that subject as I intended. 
I can only add that in your name I am sure I may say, God be 
thanked that the Prince of Wales's life has been spared — (hear, 
hear) — ^and may breathe forth the prayer that he may have been 
spared for great good to the people of these realms. (Hear, hear.) 
We have come together, gentlemen, as Nonconformists it is true, 
but not as having any special interests but the interests of our 
country to promote. (Hear, hear.) We shall have to discuss^ 
many matters, some of principle and some of detail, arising out 
of the working of the Endowed Schools Act, and out of the Ele- 
maitary Education Act of 1870, and the mode of its administra- 
tion since it became law. We shall be charged with impatience 
for not having given the latter Act a fair trial ; we shall be told 
that the education of the people of this country is of such para* 
mount importance, and is so imperatively required for the sake of 
national progress, liberty, and good order, that all the objections, 
we have taken or may take to some of the methods resorted ta 
by the existing law for this purpose, dwindle into insignificance in 
comparison with the main object of the Act And it may be that, 
looked at singly and apart, every one of the proceedings which 
we deem to be a violation of our principles might, for the sake of 
the great practical work in hand, be submitted to, though with 
reluctance. But, gentlemen, I conceive that it is not from the 
mischiefs separately considered which these unjust and impolitic 
provisions and proceedings may inflict upon Nonconformity, or, as 
we think, upon elementary education itself— (hear, hear) — ^that we 
draw our chief motives for assembling in such numbers here to- 
day. It is because in faithfulness to our settled convictions, and 
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in the discharge of the responsibilities which arise out of them, 
because in love to our country, and in earnest concern for its 
future character and destiny, we cannot stand by and silently 
witness the employment of the organised authority of law and of 
Government in handing over the minds of the children of the 
great majority of our fellow subjects to the formative influ- 
ence of any priesthood whatever, be it Anglican, or be it 
Roman. (Applause.) This, however, though not perhaps in inten- 
tion, yet in effect, is the true meaning of denominational education. 
It is embodied in the Elementary Education Act ; it has been 
strengthened by the Revised Code; it has been emphasised by 
the action of the Education Department. We have to breast the 
current which is bearing this nation backward towards priestly supre- 
macy. The Nonconformists have done so before in the course of 
their history, and at the expense of not a little which they hold 
dear. In evil report as in good report, in dishonour as well as in 
honour, in weakness as well as in power, they will do so again — 
(cheers) — and cost what it may to them in feeling or in favour or 
in position, they will not abandon the ground towards which insi- 
dious and hostile approaches are being made under cover of zeal for 
a nominal but unreal religious equality. Well, but we are admo- 
nished that "it is too soon to reopen a compromise so recently 
agreed to by all parties." (Laughter.) A compromise, forsooth ! 
Who negotiated it ? Who concluded it ? (Hear, hear.) Who 
bound themselves by it ? (Hear, hear.) Not the Nonconformists — 
(applause) — ^so far as I know, at least. What steps were taken to 
consult their views ? (Hear, hear.) What heed was paid to their 
protests ? Who gave to any Minister in the Cabinet, or out of 
it, authority *to represent them in affecting that series of transac- 
tions the upshot of which has been, in all that relates to popular 
education, to leave them out in the cold ? No, gentlemen, let it 
be fully understood that we are perfectly free from any self-imposed 
restrictions, but those of patriotism, of wisdom, and of conscience. 
There has been no compromise. (Hear, hear.) There is none. 
(Hear, hear.) There has been a cession of our claims, but not by 
us. We have been delivered over into the hands of ecclesiastical 
monopolists, but not with our own consent. (Applause.) Gentle- 
men, it does not become Nonconformists to boast beyond their 
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measure for what has happened in this educational controversy; 
they must take some share of the blame. (Hear, hear.) In 
the critical moment they faltered in the distinct and unequi- 
vocal assertion of their principles, and, like Samson when his 
tresses were shorn, they lost their strength. It is more manly 
because more candid to confess than to conceal it But I think 
I should be justified in saying that we were all taken some- 
what unawares. Amid the confusion of party cries, unable at 
the moment to discriminate clearly between our religious prin- 
ciples and our religious sentiment, and prompted by instincts 
which were true enough in themselves but not wisely directed, 
we were for a time bewildered, and lost sight of our only 
tenable position — namely, that when the State, which comprises 
ail members of the community, undertakes to apply taxation, 
whether by Parliamentary grant or by local rate, or Parliamentary 
authority direct or indirect, to the purpose of religious teaching, it 
trespasses beyond its legitimate province, takes upon itself responsi- 
bilities which it has not suitable qualifications to discharge, and 
subjects itself to the alternative of pursuing, but ineffectually 
pursuing, religious equality by concurrent and proportionate sub- 
sidies to all religious faiths and opinions, or by selecting one or 
more from amongst many for support and favour. Upon this clear 
principle we must take our stand if we mean to achieve a satis- 
fiEurtory and permanent settlement of the question of National 
Education — ^a united literary education by the State, separate 
religious education by parents or by the voluntaiy agency of 
religious communitie& (Applause.) If we have the courage of 
our convictions, we are bound to enunciate as distinctly as possible 
this broad intelligible position ; we shall then hold the base of 
operations from which we shall be able to carry on the contest 
with all the advantage which the case will admit of. Nor will it 
be so imperative upon us to press for the immediate and simul- 
taneous application of our principle to every one of the instances 
in which it is now violated. As to the when, the how, and the 
how much, we may reserve to ourselves liberty both of judgment 
and of action. Our strategy and tactics may fairly be conformed, 
from time to time, to the conditions under which the struggle must 
be carried on. We cannot be expected to do at once all that we 
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are resolved to -do whenever we can. We have a right, however, to 
demand, and it may be found expedient and wise to demand now, at 
this time, that the retrospective steps by which Legislation, at the 
instaDce of what we think a friendly Qovemment, has increased the 
distance between us and religious equality in educational matters, * 
shall be retraced as early as may be. (Loud applause.) This 
would seem to be about the least we could insist upon. We may 
not get it immediately. We may have to exhaust the penalty 
entailed upon us by the confusion and division of opinion which 
the premature introduction of Mr. Forster^s measure in 1870 
occasioned amongst us. It was possible for the Nonconformists, 
and, I may add, for the great majority of the working men — 
newly enfranchised classes — ^to be ridden down without warning 
by our allies, and surrendered by our leaders into the hands of our 
opponents. It is not to be wondered at that we were, for the time 
being, distracted by so unexpected an occurrence ; but it does 
seem strange that they who did this thing did not bear in mind 
that it is not thus that Nonconformists can be dragooned into a 
final abandonment of the ground they have so long occupied. 
(Applause.) We are patient, it is true ; but many a chapter of 
history has shown that we are also persistent to the end. (Ap- 
plause.) When we are bond fide consulted we are disposed to 
be accommodating — perhaps too accommodating. (Hear, hear.) 
But neither our glorious traditions, our past triumphs, or our present j 

position, will allow us to sit down tamely under high-handed 
arrangements, by which we have been coolly victimised. This 
conference, I trust, will do nothing inconsiderate, nothing rash, ^ 

nothing wherein passion should predominate over judgment ; but " 

there is one thing, I trust, it will do — it will vindicate the moral 
dignity of the Nonconformist bodies — (applause) — ^and will give a 
pledge to the world that, when the fitting time arrives. Dissenters 
will not shrink from marching to the field of electoral conflict in 
one unbroken, orderly, and solemn array, under the flag of religious 
equality — (loud applause) — regardless of the consequences either 
to themselves or to those who might have led them forwavd to 
fresh victories in behalf of complete freedom of conscience, but 
who preferred to go over to the camp of our Conservative and 
clerical antagonists. Now, should the wide difference between 
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ns and oar former political allies be unhappily poshed to 
disruption; it ought, in bare justice to Nonconformists, to be 
borne in mind that neither the cause nor the issue of it has been 
of their seeking. (Hear, hear.) Their loyalty to the party with 
which they have been associated is not to be impeached. It is not 
they who have strained the ties of union by imposing new impera- 
tive conditions upon their old friends. (Hear, hear.) If those ties 
are eventually snapped asunder, it will be owing to the fact that 
they have been abruptly used to drag us back to a position we long 
since left behind us. We cannot again submit to the legal sub- 
jection of any of our great national interests to sacredotal ascend- 
ancy. Those who attempt, and who doggedly persist in the 
attempt to make us do so, must accept the responsibility of what 
tbcy do. It is they, not we, that have sowed discord in the ranks 
of Liberalism ; it is they, not we, whom history will either blame or 
applaud should discord ripen into division. But, gentlemen, let us 
cherish a hope, faint though it may be, that Mr. Gladstone will 
yet find or adopt some scheme of conciliation whidh shall be no 
less satisfactory to us than honourable to himself. (Applause.) 
Such a scheme, according to my humble judgment, has within the 
last few days been submitted to the public by the National Edu- 
cation League. (Applause.) It is not my business, of course, to 
expound it ; no doubt it will be expounded by some member of 
that body before the Conference finally separates. It has struck 
my mind, however, as offering the completest, the fairest, the most 
permanent, and the most feasible solution of the ecclesiastical 
difficulty in the settlement of the educational question. (Hear, 
hear.) But be that as it may, we have a right to look to the head 
of Her Majesty's Government to lift the question out of its present 
position — a position which has everywhere re-kindledand intensified 
the flames of religious animosity, and which threatens to become 
as great a social mischief as it is and cannot but be disastrous to 
the cause of national elementary education. And, gentlemen, let 
us not forget that after all this last is the matter which should 
give us most concern. Till we can succeed in detaching the 
education of the youthful mind of this country from priestly in- 
tolerance and sectarian strife, we may be sure that the results of 
our education efforts, even when backed by the whole power of 
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the State, will be comparatively worthless — ^religiously speaking, 
worse than useless. That Noncooformists may do their part to- 
wards effecting the separation of the precious from the vile, and 
may hand down national institutions for the instruction of the 
children of the poor to a remote posterity as a rich legacy won by 
their fidelity to principle, their courage, and their self-denial, 
IB not, I trust, too fond or tpo selfish a wish for any of us to enter- 
tain. Gentlemen, let that wish inspire our souls while we remain 
together in this Conference, and with Qod's blessing, some worthy 
advance will be made towards an assured certainty that it will be 
ultimately and fully realised. (Loud cheera) 

The following paper was then read by Professor A. S. Wilkins, 

of Owens College, on 

« 

RELIGIOUS EQUALITY IN THE UNIVERSITIES. 

It may be thought by many of those who are gathered here that 
the appearance of the present subject on our programme requires 
a word of explanation. ** Have we not had," it may well be asked, 
'' in the last session of Parliament, an act to free the universities 
from the trammels of religious tests ? This Act has been referred 
to in every ministerial speech as one of the few legislative triumphs 
of the session. What need is there to raise again before a great 
Conference like the present the well-worn question of religious 
equality at the universities ? Now, no one can deny that real and 
momentous advantages have already been secured. Any one, 
whatever his religious opinions, may now enter at any of the 
Oxford or Cambridge colleges ; he is free to compete during his 
undergraduate career for all the university and college prizes^ 
exhibitions, and scholarships ; unless he declares himself a member 
of the Church of England, he cannot be compelled to attend the 
college services ; and when he has taken his degree, he is eligible 
not only for a fellowship, but also for the higher honour of serving 
bis college as tutor or lecturer. Nowhere in his course can his 
conscientious scruples to accept dogmatic tests stand in the way of 
his enjoyment of all the advantages to which his merits entitle 
him. Henceforward, with the limitations that are immediately to 
be noted, every Englishman may wear all that he has brains to 
win. (Applause.) And if it had been only the advantage 
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of individuals to which the long-continued struggle of the 
Liberal party with sectarian exclusiveness had been directed^ 
I think it would be well for us to rest content with what 
has already been secured. But we have been contending, 
not for emolument, but for principle. (Hear, hear.) It is com- 
paratively a little thing that four or five men of proved ability 
should be annually excluded by religious tests from positions 0} 
honour and advantage; it is a matter of vast importance that no 
religious body whatever should have entrusted to it an undue share 
in the higher education of the nation. (Applause.) This and 
nothing less has been the object of the struggles of the friends oi 
religious equality, both in and out of the Church of England. But 
how can this be said to be effected so long as it is deliberately 
enacted that the great majority of colleges shall have at their head 
a clergyman of the Established Church, that bishops of that Church 
shall in many cases continue to wield the absolute and irrespon- 
sible powers of the visitor, and that clergy of that Church shall 
have important privileges over all others as regards the tenure oi 
fellowships ? These are the inequalities which yet remain, and to 
each of them, if time permits, I propose very briefly to call youi 
attention. A word or two may be expedient as to the history ot 
the retention of these injustices. When the University Tests Bill 
was before the House of Commons, reformers found, with very 
much disappointment, and not a little indignation, that clerical 
fellowships and headships were excluded from its operation. 
Various reasons might be assigned for this. The ostensible one 
was the respect due to the House of Lords, which, having declined 
to consider the Bill introduced in the previous session, on the plea 
of want of time, was supposed to have a moral claim that the 
identically same Bill should be presented again for their con- 
sideration. Kindly supporters of the Government pointed to 
the numerous questions which might arise from a proposal to 
abolish all clerical fellowships, and urged that the time which 
would be needed for the discussion of these might be of 
serious consequence to the prospects of the Bill Severer critics 
ascribed the omission to the Premier's growing habit of looking 
for guidance on ecclesiastical questions rather to his opponents 
than to his supporters. (Hear, hear.") An(i the sneers of the 
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latter seem to have fotind their jastification wiien Mr. Fawcett 
proposed the abolition of clerical fellowships and headships. He 
was supported by 160 members, and defeated only by 22 votes. 
But I find that in this majority not less than 25 members of the 
Government voted — (hear, hear) — and that several Nonconfor- 
mists like Mr. Samuel Morley and Sir Francis Goldsmid followed 
the lead of Mr. Gladstone. (" Shame.") Had the Government 
simply been neutral in the matter, it cannot be doubted that we 
should have been freed a year ago from what the Times on the day 
after this division justly called " the oppression and the scandal 
of compulsory orders at the universities." It is not possible to 
make any general statement as to the tenure of a fellowship, be- 
cause the conditions vary greatly in the diflferent colleges. At two 
colleges at Oxford and two at Cambridge there is no obligation 
upon any of the fellows to take holy orders. In these, therefore, 
but in these alone, the Nonconformist is on an absolute equality 
with a Churchman. But in all the other colleges, composing of 
course the great majority of both the universities, there are terms 
of tenure which fall under one of the two following classes : either 
a certain proportion of the fellows are obliged to be in holy orderSj 
or every fellow is bound to be ordained after holding his fellowship 
for a certain number of years. As an instance of the former class 
we may take Clare College, Cambridge, where out of the whole 
number of fellows one-third are required to be in holy orders ; if 
at any election less* than one-third of the fellows are in holy orders, 
and if this has been the case, for six months previous to the 
election, no person can be elected fellow who is not in holy 
orders. Regulations fundamentally similar are in force at 
nine other Cambridge colleges, and at fourteen of the colleges 
at Oxford. In some cases one-third of the fellowships, in 
others half, in others two-thirds, or even more, are con- 
fined to the clergy of the Established Church. It is needless for 
me to say a word on the injury that these regulations continue to 
inflict not only upon Nonconformists, but also upon the lay 
members of the Church of England. The growing disinclination 
among men of high university distinction to enter the clerical 
profession, is a*matter of notoriety. Even under the old exclusive 
system, the statutory number of lay fellows was habitually 
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reaehed ^ and at Oxford CBspeeially, it was well known thafc tbe 
colleges had to be frequently content with very inferior candidates 
when the condition of holy orders was imposed. (Hear, hear.) 
When Lord Bosebery called attention to this in the House of 
Lords, the Marquis of Salisbury thought it becoming to taunt him 
with having drawn his statement from the vulgar gossip of the 
college scouta At the time when the Marquis of Salisbury 
indulged in this unworthy insult, he had before him the evidence 
of one of the most distinguished members of the University of 
Oxford, Mr. C. S. Boundell, who had stated the same fact on the 
authority of his own repeated experience. In my own year at 
Cambridge, the first-class of the classical tripos included the names 
of 18 graduates. Of these I know that 13 decline to enter holy 
orders, and I believe the same to be the case with three of the 
remaining five. The influx of Dissenters of course increases the 
competition for the fellowships whose tenure is not trammelled ; 
and in the 24 colleges that fall into the class of which I am 
speaking, the retention of the clerical test practically means that 
all but the clergy of the Established Church are to be excluded 
from nearly one-half of the crowning prizes of a stud'ent's life. 
The exact numbers are — 181 fellowships confined to clergymen of 
the Established Church, 199 open to unrestricted competition. 
It must further be borne in mind that, while a layman cannot 
possibly hold a clerical fellowship, in the vast majority of instances 
there is nothing to prevent the tenure of an open fellowship by a 
clergyman. It follows, then, while 380 fellowships are offered 
in the four-and-twenty colleges to a small minority of students, 
hardly 200 are open to the competition of the great majority. 
(Hear, hear.) The unfairness of the working of the present system 
comes out still more plainly when we consider what it is which 
gives its value to a fellowship. The position of a fellow is one of 
emolument, but it is also one of high distinction. In the case of 
those who have been hitherto excluded it is not the loss of £200 
OT £300 a year which they feel the most keenly ; it is that after a 
successful university career they have been refused the official 
recognition of their attainments. The hall-mark of scholarship has 
been denied them. (Hear, hear.) And this injustice, though 
lessened, is still continued. A fellowship ought to be regarded as 
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a sign of first-class scholarship. At present its acquirement means 
either that a man has taken first-elass honours, or that, being a 
second, or even a third-rate man, he is willing to be ordained in 
the Church of England. (Laughter and applause.) It would not 
be one whit more absurd if the Goldsmiths' Company were to 
approve as gold of standard quality that which was either of 22 
carats' fineness or manufactured by one privileged company. 
(Laughter.) Have I not a right to speak of religious inequalities 
in our national universities ? And may we not justly claim that 
the rewards of merit shall be given wholly irrespective of ecclesias- 
tical position as well as theological opinion ? (Cheers.) A third 
class of colleges consists of those wliere it is provided, not 
that any definite proportion of the fellows should be in holy 
orders, but that all the fellows should be ordained after a 
certain number of years, unless they are actually holding some 
college office, or have held such office for at least ten years. This 
class is not so numerous as the preceding, but fifteen fellowships 
at Oxford and 139 at Cambridge are held upon this tenure. Now, 
here I confess that the laity have nOt such strong ground of com- 
plaint as in the former case. No one is excluded from a fair chance 
of a fellowship by his unwillingness to enter holy orders; and when 
a man has won his fellowship, he is able to hold it for eight or 
nine years, subject to no condition but the absurd one of 
celibacy. (Laughter.) In common, I believe, with all university 
reformers, I consider such a tenure enough, and more than enough, 
to be given purely as a prize for past achievements. But what 
I do wish to urge upon you very strongly is, that what is 
enough for one ought to be enough for all ; that whether a man 
be a clergyman or whether he be a layman, it ought not to make 
the slightest difiference to the value of the prize which he receives 
for intellectual attainments. (Hear, hear and applause.) At 
present, in Trinity and St. John's, in Christ's, in Queens', and in 
Exeter, the college authorities declare to a student that, provided 
he attains a certain standard of excellence, he shall receive an 
iannuity for eight or nine years if he remains a layman, for life if 
he becomes a clergyman, supposing always he remains unmarried. 
It might be supposed that this provision was intended to retain 
the government of the coUeo^es in the hands of the clergy , and I 
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cannot doubt that this was the purpose originally had in view. 
But Tbecause of the necessity of retaining for the colleges the 
services of distinguished tutors and lecturers who might decline to 
''resort to orders" (as the current phrase is), this regulation was 
relaxed in the case of resident working fellows. And thus it is 
now perfectly possible, although for several reasons very improbable, 
that the majority of the governing body in the case of the colleges. 
I have mentioned should consist of laymen, or even of Noncon- 
formists. As a measure of security to the Church this regulation 
is useless ; it is efficacious as a measure of providing increased 
privilege and emolument for the clergy. But when it was proposed 
to abolish clerical fellowships Mr. Gladstone resisted the proposal ; 
and the ground he took was this : It is inexpedient that sinecure 
fellowships should be tenable for life, but of great importance that 
vacancies should frequently occur for the benefit of the youngei 
graduates. Now the prohibition of marriage and the requirement 
of holy orders do effectually tend to shorten the tenure of fellow- 
ships and produce more numerous vacancies; people will get 
married and won't take orders, whether they retain their fellowships 
or not. (Laughter.) And, therefore, in spite of the remonstrances 
of almost the whole of the Liberal party, these conditions, were 
retained. Now let us apply this reasoning to another question of 
great importance, which was under the consideration of the 
Government at the very same time. It is admitted that it 
is of much importance for the inferior officers of the army 
and navy that there should be a rapid flow of promotion. The 
purchase of commissions effected this after a certain fashion, 
though most unsatisfactorily. But what is to be done now 
that the purchase is abolished ? A simple and easy regulation 
will solve the difficulty. Let it be enacted that every colonel 
in the army, every post captain in the navy, shall be required, 
after seven years' service, to take the temperance pledge 
under pain of losing his commission. (Laughter.) A large pro- 
portion will doubtless refuse to do so, and thus vacancies will be 
caused, promotion will be accelerated, and all Mr. Cardwell's diffi- 
culties will have vanished. You may ask — ^What in the world has 
the temperance pledge to do with the fitness of military or naval 
officers to retain their commissions ? I ask in return, what in the 
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world bas ordination in the Established Church to do with the 
duties of a sinecure non-resident fellowship ^ (Loud applause.) I 
protest, that such a regulation would not be one whit more unfair, 
absurd, and ridiculous in the one case than in the other. Admitt- 
ing to the full the evil of a life-long tenure of a sinecure fellowship, 
we claim that an impartial system of compulsory retirement should 
be substituted for an expedient which is at once unjust to the 
vast majority of the community and utterly useless to check the 
grossest, cases of abuse. But another argument in defence of 
clerical fellowships deserves a moment's consideration ; I think it 
need not trouble us longer. It is said that a large portion of the 
property of the colleges consists of the advowsons of livings ; and 
that these may be properly filled, it is expedient that the fellows 
of the colleges shall be themselves qualified to hold them. Now, 
if we look to the highest interests of the parishioners, it cannot be 
doubted that they are greatly wronged by a system which puts the 
strongest pressure on a man to enter the work of the Christian 
ministry, however little he may feel himself fitted for it (Hear, 
hear.) In appointing to a living, the college has no power of 
selection ; the benefice is offered, first to the senior fellow on the 
list — ^if he declines it, to the second, and so on in regular rotation 
until it is accepted. There must be of necessity occasional instances 
of most unsuitable appointments ; but where the college has felt 
itself constrained to protest against the senior claimant, it has not 
ventured to refuse to grant the nomination, for fear of legal pro- 
ceedings. The cases are far more numerous where the incumbent 
of a college living is a man of unblemished character, but un- 
happily devoid of the quick sympathies and lofty inspirations that 
are needful for the Christian minister. As regards the colleges, 
the livings which they hold are justly regarded as very valuable 
means of pensioning those who have done good servioe in their 
earlier days. As long as the great majority of the college tutors 
and lecturers was composed of clergymen, this mode of assigning 
retiring allowances worked with a certain rude and imperfect kind 
of justice. But now tiiat laymen are asserting with sucoess their 
right to a full and proportionate share of the higher education of 
the country, this method is out of date. It provides an extra- 
vagant proportioBL of retiring pensions for those of the college 
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officers who belong to the clergy of a section of the nation ; it 
furnishes none whatever for any who stand outside this favoured 
number. The value of the patronage in the hands of the colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge is something enormous. At Cambridge 
the total annual income of the livings to which colleges present is 
stated by the official calendar at £128,000, and this is confessedly 
sui imder estimate. At Oxford, the value is reckoned by Mr. 
Ijyulph Stanley at ^6200,000 per annum. And it is to be further 
noticed that the operation of this system of patronage is harmful 
in a way which does not lie on the surface. Livings will be con- 
stantly falling vacant to which only clerical fellows will be eligible ; 
the acceptance of a living will in each case throw open another 
fellowship to restricted clerical competition, and the striking 
disproportion between the chances of a clergyman and a layman 
will be yet further increased. In presence of facts like these, we 
cannot wonder that university reformers have cast a longing eye 
upon the vast revenues of the college livings. The colleges have 
ceased to be corporations of Churchmen ; when a similar change 
passed over the municipal corporations it was provided by statute 
that the advowsons in municipal patronage should be disposed of, 
and the proceeds devoted to the general purposes of the boroughs. 
Why, it has been asked with no little force, should not a similar 
course be sanctioned in the case of the colleges? (Applause.) 
The sale of the advowsons, according to Mr^ Stanley's calculations, 
would produce a sum little, if at all, short of ^2,000,000 sterling, 
that is to say, of dB80,000 per annum. This would supply 
abundantly all the retiring pensions needed for superannuated 
tutors and lecturers, lay and clerical aUke, and would probably 
leave a handsome surplus for other educational purposea It is 
»ot easy to find any vsdid objection to the equity of proposals such 
as theses And yet I do not think that they are likely to find 
much aoeeptance from English Nonconformists. The sale of the 
cure of souls is fuUy recotgnised by the law of the Established 
CShurch, and one of the most vigorous defenders of the Establish- 
i^ent has of late been taking great pains to show, in opposition to 
tiie loved and honoured Bishqp of this diocese, that livings must 
be mattesa of open auction, so long a^ the Church is connected 
w^ the State. I believe it. But Nonconformists have ever 
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protested against the scandal and the shama (Hear, hear.) And 
rather than soil their fingers with the money that is gained by 
traffic in the souls of men, they will be willing to endure the 
inequalities that arise from a system of college patronage. 
(Applause.) For the evil is not likely to be of long endurance. 
(Hear, hear.) In the approaching disestablishment of the English 
Church — (loud applause)— compensation will of course be given to 
all the holders of advowsons ; and the sums of money that the 
colleges will receive in lieu of their rights of patronage will be at 
their free disposal, to promote in some more equitable fashion the 
interest of national education. Closely connected with the system 
of clerical fellowships is that of clerical headships. Of the 42 head- 
ships of Oxford and Cambridge no less than 30 are of necessity 
confined to the clergy, and of the twelve that are nominally open 
the conditions of election are in several cases such that the 
election of a layman is practically impossible. Th^ majority of 
the House of Peers were not content with the security thus 
provided for the predominance of ecclesiastics. On the motion 
of the Marquis of Salisbury they added an amendment to the Bill 
enacting that the headships of colleges and halls should be 
open only to members of the Church of England. The Earl of 
Kimberley, speaking as a member of the Cabinet, declared that 
such a provision could only be regarded as an insult to Dissenters, 
and would not fail to bring about a lasting agitation to remove it; 
and, in accordance with this reasonable view^ the influence of the 
Government m the House of Commons was exerted successfully 
to procure the rejection of the Lords' amendment But if it be an 
insult to Dissenters calling for vigorous agitation that the head- 
ships of the colleges and halls are confined to members of the 
Church of England, what are we to call it if more than two-thirds 
of them are limited to clergymen of that Church ? This is no 
sentimental grievance; it is the deliberate re-assertion of a principle, 
against which we are gathered to protest, that the control of the 
education of the people, from the lowest to the highest, ought of 
right to be in the hands of the clergy of the State-Church. 
(Cheers.) The head of the college has, it is true, little to do with 
the actual work of education, but he has, to a large extent, the 
control of it He appoints the tutors and lecturers^ or has an im- 
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portant share in their appointment, and in a hundred ways exer- 
cises a very considerable influence. We do not grudge that this 
position and influence should be given to a Churchman, or even to 
a clergyman. But we do protest against theapriari aBsumption that 
such a one is of necessity the man best qualified for the post ; and 
we claim that the electors should have full power to use the best 
of their judgment in selecting clergymen or laymen, Churchman 
or Nonconformist, according to the requirements of the case. The 
direct results of the concession of equality would be little or 
nothing ; it might be generations before a Nonconformist layman 
should be master of Balliol or Trinity. But what we have been 
aiming at is that the higher education of the nation shall be lifted 
altogether out of the lower region of petty sectarian jealousies 
and restrictions. (Cheers.) A measure was proposed to give them 
this character, which, it was hoped, would have this effect. 
After repeated failures, every failure involving new injustice, it 
was carried at last ; and what do we find is the result ? In 13 out 
of the 36 colleges the Government is given over absolutely to the 
clergy of a diminishing section of the nation. The clerical head 
and clerical fellows must of necessity form a majority of the 
governing body. And in several of the remaining colleges such 
strong inducements are offered to the fellows to receive ordination 
that, though there is no necessity, there is the greatest probability 
that here, too, they will be so numerous as to have the power 
entirely in their own hands. (Hear, hear.) I may remind 
you, further, that in many of the colleges an additional strength 
will be given to the clerical element by the support of the 
visitor. In four of the Cambridge colleges the visitor is a bishop, 
in four more he is of necessity in holy orders. At Oxford, 
no less than 15 colleges are under episcopal control The 
powers of the visitor vary greatly in different cases, but in many 
instances he has an absolute veto on any change in the colleefe 
statutes. His decision is final and without appeal in any 
question of the disputed meaning of an ordinance; and he is 
guided in giving bis decision by no rule but that of his episcopal 
conscience. In what direction that conscience is likely to lead 
him is shown by the explicit declaration of the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, that he regarded himself as the guardian of the 
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interests of the Church ; and need I say that " the interests of the 
Church" in such a connection are likely to be identified with the 
dominance of the clergy 1 Since the date for which the meeting 
of thU Conference was originaUy fixed, a very important decisioti 
has been made by the highest judicial authority. After 
lengthened litigation, it has been decided that in 18 of the 
Oxford colleges the majority of the fellows^ with the approval 
of the Privy Council, have the power to alter the college statutes, 
in spite of the veto of the visitor; and this power has been 
exercised by two of them to remove clerical restrictions. This is 
a veiy important step in advance, but it does not free us from the 
duty of urging their entire abolition. In a question of national 
importance the decision ought not to be left in the hands of a small 
and irresponsible body, who, in the majority of cases, may be 
expected to be hostile to reform. It is either just or unjust that 
the special privileges of the cleigy should be abolished ; in neither 
case ought their retention to depend on the accident of the wishes 
of the bare majority of the present fellows. (Cheers.) I wiU only 
add, in conclusion, what I conceive should be the demand of the 
friends of religious equality with regard to the universities. The 
precedent which we h^ve to follow has been supplied to us by 
Mr. W. E. Forster in the seventeenth clause of the Endowed 
Schools Act. It is there enacted that in every scheme, with 
certain exceptions, relating to any educational endowment, the 
Commissioners shall provide that the religious opinions of any 
person, or his attendance or non-attendance at any particular form 
of religious worship, shall not in any way affect his qualifications 
for being one of the governing body of such endowment. And 
this is what we have a right to claim in the case of the endow- 
ments for the higher education of the nation — (applause) — 
m'uiatia mutandis. One of the miUanda certainly must be the 
manner in which the provisions of an Act of Parliament are carried 
out by those who are charged wih its execution. (Applause.) Our 
claims are not exorbitant. An overwhelming majority of the 
Liberal party in the House of Commons has voted that they should 
be granted ; and we cannot long endure that religious equality 
should be denied us simply and solely by the action of the Qovem- 
ment whose primary claim on our allegiance was that in a crucial 
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instance it pledged itself at every hazuid to secure it (Load 
applausa) 

Mr. J. Heywood said : First of all, I wish to express the great 
pleasure I have in seeing Mr. Miall at the head of this influential 
meeting of the Nonconformists of Great Britain. When he and I 
were members of the House of Commons together many years ago 
we acted Tvith great cordiality, and I am rejoiced to see the 
distinguished place which he now holds in our meeting. I will 
read you the resolution put into my hands, and which I propose : 

** That the Ccnferenoe pledges itself to sapport by all means in its power 
the measure to be sabmitted to Failiament next Session for the removal of 
the reatrictions which confine many fellowships and headships of colleges to 
persons in or intending to take holy orders, and which confine other offices 
and emoluments connected with the imiversities and colleges to members of 
the Church of England ; and is of opinion that no settlement of the question 
at issue with regard to national universities can be regarded as final and 
satisfactory which does not include the repeal of the restrictions requiring 
college authorities to provide religious instruction for members of the Church 
of England, and to cause the services of the Church of England to be read in 
the college chapels, and the transfer to the Crown of the visitatorial powers 
now held ex-offido by bishops of the Church of England." 

There are several points in it; but before I allude to them, I 
wish to express my gratitude and the gratitude of all university 
reformers to Earl Bussell, when as Lord John Russell he was 
Prime Minister. In the year 1850 he declared in the House of 
ComnxAs his intention to advise the Crown to issue a commission 
of inquiry into the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. I had 
moved oo the subject myself, and he said if Mr. Heywood would 
withdraw his motion, he would undertake himself to recommend 
this commission, and of course I acceded and withdrew it It 
was understood at that time that the question of Bissenters was 
not to enter into the proceedings of the commission. Lord John 
Bussell went as far as he could in the year 1850, and the point on 
which he principally grounded his intended commission was the 
waste of power in the colleges and Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. I remember distinctly his words. The difficulty at 
that time was whether the House of Lords would not address the 
Grown against this commission. The old Buke of Wellington was 
alive then ; he was the leader of the House of Lords ; he was a veiy 
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Bagaclous old man. (Laughter.) I happened to be below the bar 
one day, and the Duke said he did not see any use in a university 
commission, but if there was to be a university commission, he was 
glad to find that it was to be on the principles of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission. I understood his words to mean this, that no 
Dissenter was to be allowed to be put on it. That was twenty- 
two years ago, and it required great moral courage to go so far as 
Lord John Russell did. The great body of the clergymen of the 
Church of England were against him. At a later time we 
came to legislate on this subject, and we carried resolutions 
to open matriculation at Oxford, and to open the degree of 
B.A. in that university. But the House of Lords were not 
satisfied, and they inserted a clause in the Act that the degree of 
BA. was not to qualify any person for any office for which such a 
degree had been a qualification, and which had previously been 
held by members of the Church of England unless a Church of 
Eugland test was signed. That is the second time the House of 
Lords comes in. The third time is much more recent, when the 
opening of fellowships and headships was considered, and the 
House of Lords took the trouble to appoint a committee to consider 
the subject. The committee sat a whole year, and in the end they 
inserted a Biblical test, which they thought would possibly go 
down with the public. The test was that a candidate for a profes- 
sorship should declare that he would not say anything in his 
lectures against the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. The fact 
was, the public did not want any test at all. We were getting rid 
of the Thirty-nine Articles, and of the test of liturgical conformisty, 
and we wanted no other test whatever. (Hear, hear.) My time, 
I find, has nearly expired, and I can only say that I believe the 
present position of the House of Lords is that of stopping religious 
freedom. My own opinion is that we ought to have Peers for life, 
and we ought to have Nonconformists represented in the House of 
Lords. (Hear, hear.) I should be glad to see my friend Mr. Miall 
as one of the peers. (Laughter, cheers, and cries of "No, no.'') 
I want that our ppinions should be stated by some of ourselves. 
As the poet says, "Speak for yourself, John." (Much laughter.) 
I can only say I have great confidence in the loyalty of Mr. Glad- 
stone to the Liberal party, and I think we ought to make allowance 
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for him. I am not for turning the Government out. I would 
scold them, and find fault with them. (Laughter.) I would tell 
him that they must traverse the helm, and alter the line of their 
policy. (Hear, hear.) But I do think we ought to act loyally 
towards them. I am sure you will agree to this resolution. It 
is merely an expression of our opinion that the Established Church 
should not rule everything at Oxford and Cambridge, and that the 
Crown should be the visitor of the colleges. The Crown, in thi» 
case, would mean, I should think, the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion ; and my idea is that, some day or other, the Vice-President 
of Council for the time being will fill that office. Such a minister 
will have power to inquire into educational bodies ; he will report 
to Parliament on the subject, and then when the information is 
before Parliament legislative action can be taken. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Neville Goodman, M.A.: I am aware that I am 
addressing ladies and gentlemen placed in an invidious position 
by the mistaken action of the State in religious matters, therefore 
ladies and gentlemen who have their insight into the relations of 
religion and politics pretematu rally acute ; so that here, if any- 
where, I might assume that you know all about the religious- 
disabilities at the universities. After the lucid statement of my 
friend Mr. Wilkins, you cannot be ignorant of them. But please- 
remember that you are a representative assembly, and you have 
a duty to do in regard to those whom you represent. (Hear, 
hear.) Please remember that it has long been the policy of the 
universities to denationalise those institutions. Not only did they 
reserve their benefits for the adherents of the one dominant creed, 
but they also succeeded in reserving those benefits for one class 
of the community — ^the nobility and gentry of this realm. I 
speak without fear of contradiction, when I say that at the com- 
mencement of this century, so debased, under the management of 
the Church of England and the clergy of the Church of England, 
had the universities become, that it seemed to be their policy to 
allow a young nobleman or any man who could spend five or six 
hundred a year for three consecutive years to have placed upon 
him the stamp of learning without its substance, while they denied 
to any poor man that privilege unless he happened to be a mau 
of such superlatively scholarly attainments that they could wear 
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kirn as a feaiher ia tbeir pluoae ; and then be came to them by 
patronage from public schools whidiwezeth^i exclusive iustitutions. 
And so far had they succeeded in this policy, that they had abso* 
lately produced the paradoxical result that half a million a year 
was so administered as to render Cambridge and Oxford the most 
expensive places of education to be found in the world. That 
policy was so pursued that they absolutely made the learning which 
they furnished as conventional, as ardiaic, as unpractical as 
pos^ble; as far removed from the world of c^mme J and social 
life as possible. That policy has been reversed, and men are now 
endeavouring by forced marches to place themselves at the van of 
tbe intellectual progress of the day, yet it was pursued with such 
vigour that we are now reaping the fruits of what we then sowed ; 
and standing here in Lancashire, in this great heart of commerce 
whose auricle is yonder at Liverpool, and whose ventricle is here, 
and whose constant pulsations are felt in every port throughout 
all tbe Continents — in the midst of this centre of wealth and 
industry, not one parent out of a thousand ever thinks of Cam- 
bridge or Oxford as a fitting place for his son to be furnished 
for the business or armed for the battle of life. (Cheers.) Reli- 
gious disabilities, therefore, are not known much about, and nine 
out of every ten that you meet imagine that Nonconformists 
now have at the universities a fair field and no favour, that 
tests are abolished, that the university is freed from all its 
religious trammels. All that is perfectly false, as you now know. 
When you meet gentlemen who entertain these delusive ideas, I 
hope you will take into your lips the well-known words of Sir 
John Coleridge, and say. Would you be surprised to learn— 
(laughter) — ^that Nonconformists are debarred from nearly half 
tbe fellowships and nearly two-thirds of the headships by a 
barrier which is higher and stronger than any that you have 
thrown down ? Would you be surprised to learn that, while you 
thought that you had abolished all tests, there remains behind 
a test more detestable than any thing else? Would you be sur- 
prised to learn that the colleges, and through them the universities, 
are at the present moment hopelessly and helplessly delivered 
over to the domination of the Anglican clergy for an unlimited 
period ? Yet all that is perfectly true. Now, I will come to the 
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practical quesiioa The Liberal party does not wa&t to be shown 
that these clerical fellowships ought to be abolished. The Govern^ 
ment itself> by the mouthpiece of Mr. Gladstone, said that they 
were discontented with the conditions under which fellowships 
were held« and in his expressive words he said, ''This question 
ought not to be let to sleep." But in the hush that succeeded the 
conflict the question is beginning to sleep, rocked by the cradle of 
the Royal Commission. Now, I do not say a word against clergy- 
men as such. I honour their sacred office, and fully sympathise 
with Cowper when he writes — 

*' Th« pulpit— and I name it, fiUed 
With solemn awe, ivhich bids me well beware 
With what intent I touoh that sacred thing." 

But please remember that the holders of these clerical fellowships 
arc priests without pulpits ; they are gentlemen who are ''called** 
in order that they may neglect their call. (Cheers.) Put yourselves 
in imagination, for a moment, in the position of a Fallow of St 
John's or of Trinity College, Cambridge, who, at the end of seven 
years, for his M.A. degree has this alternative put before him 
— ^to enter the priesthood or to be given over to poverty. How 
shall I describe it ? It is not a comedy, and yet it was never 
better described than in the homely and quaint language of 
Launcelot Qobbo. If you remember, he has a discussion with the 
fiend in his own conscience. In this case there is a little difference. 
It is the conscience which says. Run! fly! Fly from the luxuries 
of college halls ; fly from the sweet converse of combination rooms ; 
fly from the luxury and ease, now become habitual, which has 
grown up around you in the delightful atmosphere of Cambridge. 
But the fiend says. No, stay. Budge, says conscience. Budge not, 
says the fiend. And honest Launcelot, good Qobbo, the academic 
Gobbo, is not equal to the occasion, as his predecessor was not ; and 
he says to himself, " I find that conscience is a hard conscience, 
that it gives me such counsel. Fiend, thou givest me the more 
friendly counsel — ^I will not budge." (Laughter.) But there is 
a more serious side to this question. This morning I looked over 
the ordination service with which deacons and priests are inducted, 
and I thought to have placed before you the solemn protest made 
by the bishops, the solemn call which he presents to them, tbe 
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solemn words taken upon the lips of the recipients; but I have given 
that up, for I found that in denouncing a blasphemy so profound 
I must become myself blasphemous. (Hear, hear.) I feel strongly 
upon this subject, but not more strongly than I believe, and I 
say that I believe the arch enemy of souls could not devise a 
better scheme for lowering the standard of morality in the nation 
and for making religion contemptible in the eyes of a sensitive 
and chivalrous yonth such as you send every year to the uni- 
versity. It is such a scheme as 

''From the body of contraction plucks 
The very sonl, and iweet religion maket 
A rhapsody of words." 

(Loud applause.) 

Professor Massie : Ladies and gentlemen, we are told that a 
very serious catastrophe is about to befal the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, a catastrophe social, political, and religious, 
a catastrophe which will so far turn the world upside down, that, 
according to the dismal forebodings of Professor BawlinsoD's pro- 
phetic soul, there will be no possibility of distinguishiDg between 
a Churchman and a Dissenter. (Laughter.) But we are often 
told that history repeats itself, and we may take some consolation 
to ourselves in the midst of our alarm if we reflect that a state of 
society which did not disintegrate the body politic before 1662, 
may occur again, perhaps, without any very disastrous consequences. 
But I may be allowed on my own part, with some sadness, to 
felicitate Professor Bawlinson that the springs of his comfort may 
not so soon be dried up, and that perhaps he may yet have peace 
in bis time ; for I am not so sanguine as he is that, though the 
name of a Dissenter be blotted out, none of the stigma will yet 
remain. That is hot effaced by the change of a word. The sins 
of the fathers are visited upon the children ; and so deep-seated is 
the disease with which the national establishment of religion has 
tainted the national constitution, that it will be a long time 
before it is effectually cured ; perhaps the scar may never alto- 
gether disappear. The effacing of this in the universities has 
begun, but it is and must be a slow process. It has not been 
secured by the partial and unsatisfactory abolition of tests. So 
long as clerical fellowships absorb by far the greater number of 
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the prizes of learning, so long as the professorships of theology 
must necessarily be confined to members of the Church of 
England, so long as the service of the Church of England is 
the service of the chapels of those colleges, that is, in fact, 
so long as the Church of England continues established, it will 
not be difficult, to the joy of Professor Bawlinson, to dis- 
tinguish between a Churchman and a Dissenter. And even 
when the Church of England is past and gone it will leave behind 
it in the Universities an unmistakable trail (Laughter.) But 
it is the duty of this nation to make that trail so indistinct that 
it shall become as nearly as possible invisible. As one means to 
this end — ^and I think we are wise to be content with one thing 
at a time — we seek that the test for clerical fellowships be 
abolished. Among many reasons, we seek it for the sake of the 
colleges themselves. It will help to liberate them from clerical 
patronage and control. It is a long time since the clergy were the 
only educated people, and it is some ages since the " benefit of 
clergy" was any benefit at all. (Laughter.) And we may bo 
allowed to consider it questionable whether that is a benefit of 
clergy which gives them the practical control over university 
education. We, non-sacerdotalists as we are, know full well that, 
though our ministers, in consequence of the education of cir- 
cumstances, and for other reasons more honourable to themselves, 
are generally wide in their views, sometimes wide enough, in all 
conscience — ^a judicious admixture of the lay element in our 
councils is in many respects beneficial. If so, how much more 
at the universities where the spirit of exclusiveness, which is 
somehow or other begotten of university life, is intensified by 
clerical prejudice I I am not aware that the clergy are the best 
educational governors, even in the case of endowed schools, and 
I would recommend to the notice of Mr. R. W. Dale, if he is not 
just now aflSiicted with endowed schools on the brain — (laughter) — 
a body of governors who are all ex-offido and nearly all clergymen. 
But we seek it not only for the sake of the colleges, but also for 
the sake of the victims of that test. It is surely a cruel, an un- 
righteous, and an unholy thing that a man should be tempted 
by a bribe to persuade himself that he has the inward call of 
the Holy Ghost to minister to the spiritual wants of the nation. 
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Piotts founders, whoever they may Le, did not leave their 
money that self-delusiou and blasphemy might flourish, and the 
Church of England does not know how much she loses by offering 
a temptation for such a fearful perversion of conscience. But it 
is not merely a university matter ; we eeek it for the sake of 
the national morality. A little leav^i leaveneth the whole lump, 
and if a foul leaven of immorality be working at the centres of 
education, what man will take upon himself to draw the line cir- 
cumscribing the corruption that shall follow, and say, *' Hitherto 
shalt thou come, but no further V For it is very true that religious 
equality is a safeguard of the national morality ; and university 
reform can never be complete, the national morality will from this 
source have great cause of danger, until that final fortress of 
religious inequality, the Established Chmrch, shall be wholly swept 
away. The nobler spirits of the universities and of the Church 
are fighting from within ; we must agitate from without. It will 
not take long to batter down walls that are assailed from l^otb 
sides. I am sure that we are most of us, if not all, heartily tired 
of the struggle for religious equality — (no, no)— a struggle 
bequeathed to us through a long line of our forefathers — a strug- 
gle which, perchance, we may have to bequeath to a future genera- 
tion — (no, no) — a struggle which has the effect of making \i8 
enemies outwardly of those with whom wo would fain be at one. 
Sisyphus was a liar, a cheat, and, if report be true, not a very 
reputable character. He was condemned by Jove to roll a stone 
up the face of a mountain, and, when his hopes seemed to be 
ripening into fulfilment, to see it roll provokingly down again. 
What have Nonconformists done that they should have been made 
the Sisyphi of the English nation, and that the Jove of religious 
monopoly should have decreed to them an everlasting toil t It 
will be a good thing for England if, in prospect of the dangers 
which seem to be hanging over her, she puts away from the midst 
of her this apple of discord, that with united front we may face 
the problems of the future. (Applause.) 

Mr. Lyulph Stanley : Ladies and gentlemen, I should like 
]ust to say one or two practical words upon this question before we 
conclude. I put aside all generalities that we are all agreed upon. 
I think it has escaped the notice of this conference that by a side 
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wind a great deal has been done, and is likely to be done almost 
immediately, for abolishing clerical fellowships. There has long 
been a doubt as to the interpretation of the old University Reform 
Act, — whether in altering the college ordinances the visitor had a 
' voice or not, bat it has recently been decided in the case of Mer- 
ton College that his consent is not necessary, and consequently that 
college has abolished all derical restrictions, and I have no doubt 
that that example will be followed shortly in at least five or six 
Oxford colleges, and by degrees that will spread. £ut there is 
one matter of obstruction which the colleges cannot deal with by 
themselves, and that is episcopal visitation. Now the episcopal 
visitor is far more serious in many respects than the clerical fellow, 
for he is an integral member of the government of the college. 
His approval is necessary to every change. A fellow may be out- 
voted, but a visitor stands alone and can veto any matter. It is 
therefore very necessary to keep before the minds of the people of 
England the necessity of undenominationalisiug one of the essen- 
tial offices of the government of the colleges. I do not know that 
I care to go quite so far as the resolution, and to say that the 
visitor must be the Crown. It is important to us that the visitor 
shall not be a dignitary of any particular church, but I think you 
are going a little too much into detail to say at the present 
moment who shall be the visitor. Hitherto, of course, we 
have inherited visitors from the old days when colleges were 
not free from union with a particul^ church, and in my college 
we have at this moment a bishop as visitor, but I have not 
the slightest doubt that in the event of another election 
the college would choose some eminent lawyer or judge who 
is most fitted to decide on judicial questions. You must 
bear this clearly in mind, that you have the most keen auxi- 
liaries as a rule in almost all the colleges, and where it rests 
with the colleges themselves, you may be sure that they will go 
ahead even of your wishes in opening and nationalising the univer- 
sities. (Hear, hear.) But to pass to another matter, I do not 
agree with the speaker who had a little hit at Mr. Gladstone for 
his commission t<o inquire into the revenues of the universities. 
That does not in the least stand in the way of other reforms, 
and is a most useful measure ; but I do regret that Mr. Glad- 
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stone has not made the commission a little more extensive. I 
have looked at the commission carefully, and it only extends to 
the colleges and the universities and the property which they hold, 
whether for themselves or in trust Now in speaking to a Lan- 
cashire audience, I need hardly remind you of the important trust 
called the Hulme Trust, which is not held by the college, although 
in connection with it Mr. Gladstone's commission entirely passes 
by such a charity as that, but I say the commission ought to have 
been so framed that property of all kinds held by the colleges or 
universities, or in connection with them, should have been brought 
within its province. (Hear, hear.) I say it with regard to the 
Hulme Trust especially, because I believe that whereas in the 
beginning it had no requirement of church membership for its 
trustees, so recently as this century that requirement of church 
membership was inserted, and while by the University Act of this 
Session you have all the other endowments of the University 
thrown open, you have this Hulme Trust at this very moment per- 
petuating that restriction. Now, do not forget that there are such 
endowments as these that need looking into. Of course we shall 
very soon have, I suppose, an executive commission, which will 
reform the colleges with their assistance, after these financial 
questions have been settled, and I do not think we need be veiy 
much vexed at waiting a year or two, for every year that we have 
waited has strengthened the progressive party in the universities. 
(Applause.) Everything that has to be carried will have to 
be carried with the concurrence of the colleges, and we have 
got so much, that though of course the thorough principle of 
religious equality has not been carried out in every detail, we shall 
get all we want in a little while, for the thing is growing with the 
utmost rapidity. (Applause.) I made a suggestion once in a 
pamphlet of my own which has been referred to with reference to 
college livings. Those livings amount to a very large revenue 
indeed, but I do not quite agree with the statement that the 
fellows who receive the livings make bad clergymen. I am inclined 
to think that if you compare the college patronage with the 
patronage of bishops or ministers, much more if you compare it 
with private patronage, it compares very favourably. It is for the 
sake of the colleges themselves I object to it I object to anything 
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which creates a bias in the mind of any particular man to turn to 
one profession rather than another, or which creates a practical 
restriction in favour of a particular church. In the case of Trinity 
College, Dublin, those livings were treated as a valuable property; 
and in the disestablishment of the Church, Trinity College was to 
receive compensation. It would be a great waste of public pro- 
perty to throw away that revenue, and I think the proper thing 
would be — ^not to do as Lord Westbury did in his act, and sell 
them to private patrons — ^but for the (jovemment to deal reason- 
ably and fairly with the universities and colleges, and buy from 
them at the expense of the nation the livings which they have, and 
then you would have that large amount of livings already public 
property. It would then not be a difficulty to be dealt with in 
the other question of the disestablishment of the Church of 
England. Of course I do not say that the universities or colleges 
should stand out for the full market value ; it would be a matter 
for compromise, but they should have a handsome sum to be 
applied to university purposes, and thus the nation would make a 
step in advance towards acquiring complete control over the 
revenues of the Church, in case it should desire to disestablish it 
afterwards. (Applause.) 

Rev. C. E. B. Reed, M. A., of Trinity College, Cambridge : If Mr. 
Wilkins' paper had been exhaustive of the whole subject of our posi- 
tion and claims at the Universities, I would not have ventured to say 
the few words which I propose to add ; but nothing has been said 
about degrees in divinity, and it appears to me that this Con- 
ference ought not to separate without making a distinct utterance to 
the effect that among the other changes which it requires, it does 
require and insist that degrees in divinity no longer be restiicted 
to members of one denomination. (Applause.) And this is the 
more important because Mr. Stevenson, the member for South 
Shields, has already brought forward this subject in the House of 
Commons, and been defeated only by a narrow majority. If we 
give him the assurance of our support, and show the Government 
that we do not consider this a small matter, I think it may some- 
what tend to the overthrow of this monopoly. At present the 
qtialifications for the degrees of B.D. and D.D. are such as can only 
be fulfilled by members of the Establishment. After a certain 
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time bas elapsed from the date of his M.A. d^^ree^ a man can by 
perfonnaDce of certain exercises obtain a divinity degree, and one 
of the exercises for both degrees is ''an English sermon/' which 
cannot be delivered by a Nonconformist in an Anglican Church 
Now so long as that condition stands^ it is not likely that a Non- 
conformist can obtain these degrees, though he may pass the other 
parts of the examination as well as a member of the Established 
Church. Any Nonconformist can "keep an Act," compose a 
Latin Thesis, and sustain an argument in its defence ; and 
it appears to me that we ought to assert our opinion that, 
if the universities are considered national property, we will 
not have divinity degrees, any more than the degrees of B.A 
and M.A, restricted to those who are able to conform to 
certain ecclesiastical forms. There is only one other point, 
and that is that it is understood that Mr. Fawcett has given 
an undertaking that, in case no Bill for the removal of clerical 
fellowships be brought in by the Government, he will himself dur- 
ing the coming Session bring in a Bill for that purpose. (Applause ) 
Mr. B.. W. Dale : I wish to call the attention of the Confer- 
ence to two points. The resolution pledges the Conference to the 
support, by all means in its power, of a measure to be submitted 
to Parliament next session for the removal of the restrictions 
which confine many fellowships and headships of colleges to per- 
sons in, or intending to be in, holy orders. The intention of the 
framers of the resolution was to invite the members of this Con- 
ference to give their utmost support to Mr. Fawcett's measure 
when it is laid on the table of the House of Commons next ses- 
sion. I earnestly trust that the Conference will not commit itself to 
any opinion with regard to divinity degrees. In the opinion of 
some of us the national universities ought not to confer degrees in 
divinity at alL (Applause.) If those degrees are conferred, of 
course, we all believe that they should be open to men of every 
church, and should simply imply competent knowledge in what is 
commonly understood as theological learning, which may be pos- 
sessed by men of every variety of faith ; but if we admit Mr. 
Beed^s suggestion we should imply that we believe it is the 
function of the national universities to confer degrees in divinity. 
We are not altogether agreed about that, and I trust, therefore, that 
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that addition to the resolution will not be insisted upon. 
(Applause.) 

Rev H. W. Crosskey ; Since the propriety of the transfer of 
visitatoral powers to the Crown appears questionable to some 
members of the Conference, the Secretaries propose that the last 
clause of the resolution should stand thus : "And the withdrawal 
of the visitatorial powers now held ex-oj^cio by bishops of the 
Church of Eugland." With this alteration the motion was unani- 
mously agreed to. 

Professor Sheldon Amos read the following paper on 

EKDOWED SCHOOLS AND THE CLAIMS OF NONCONFORMISTS. 

In approaching the topic of the reconstruction of Endowed 
Schools there are two problems which must be faced on the very 
threshold of the inquiry. The one concerns the limits of respect 
due to the intention of Founders ; the other concerns the claims of 
an Established Church. In this place it is neither possible nor 
necessary to attempt a solution of these two problems. For all 
those to whom this paper is maiuly addressed a satisfactory, solu- 
tion has been already reached. Recent legislation has clearly 
intimated that this solution is acquiesced in by the Legislature, 
though the complete practical consequences have been as yet only 
feebly and hesitatingly deduced and applied. The Irish Church 
Act, the Endowed Schools Act of 1869, the Uoiversities Tests Act 
of the past year, are only justifiable and intelligible on the assump- 
tions that there is a very definite limit, in the eye of the State, to 
the respect due to the intention of Founders, and that the claims 
of an Established Church, or of any religious society aspiring to 
occupy such a position, are henceforth relegated from the nebulous 
region of indefeasible right to the more vulgar, but less impracti- 
cable, arena of political expediency. Nevertheless, in order to 
clear the way for the free discussion of the particular topic under 
consideration, it is necessary to interpose a few preliminary re- 
marks both as to the notion of respect due to the intention of 
Founders and as to the asserted claims of an Established Church. 

I. The ground for respecting the intention of Founders must 
be either that the State conceives itself to have made an engage- 
ment of the nature of a contract with the dead Founder to carry 
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out his intentions to the end of time ; or that not to carry out the 
intention of past Founders would operate as a great discourage- 
ment to such persons as might be disposed to become Founders in 
future time. As to the last ground, it may well be doubted 
whether it be an evil to discourage such Founders as those whose 
only conception of patriotism and philanthrophy is that of stamping 
for ever their own puny personality and prejudices on institutions 
to endure for all time ; of nursing a profound distrust of the pub- 
lic wisdom and justice of all future generations ; and of doing 
their utmost to project their theories of social welfare into times 
and circumstances in which they can only operate as a national 
bane and sore. As to the ground of respecting the intentioa of 
Founders to be discovered in a latent engagement or contract, 
this ground cannot be more solid and stable than that upon which 
the most familiar rights of ownership are secured. These rights 
are grounded upon nothing else or better than a political convic- 
tion that the individual advantage of one is a means, more or less 
direct, of bringing about the common good of all It is on behalf 
of this common good alone that property is allowed to be conveyed 
from owner to owner, and, upon the death of an owner, to be trans- 
ferred to the person or persons nominated by will Thereby is a 
more effective stimulus afforded to the love of accumulation, and 
an opportunity presented of providing for the moral claims of 
family dependents. If in any exceptional cases a larger testa- 
mentary power has been conceded than is necessary to these ends, 
it can only be that a larger measure of good to the public has been 
thought to be secured thereby. It might have been reasonable or 
wise to favour the devotion of property to public ends, and to con- 
ciliate Founders of Endowments by allowing them to suggest, if 
not to dictate, the special uses to which they would prefer their 
gift being applied. But no generation of law makers or law admi- 
nistrators could guarantee the perpetuity of a mode of applying an 
Endowment after such mode should be demonstrated to be injurious 
to the public good, or not conducive to that good in the highest pos- 
sible degree, without such generation speaking falsely to the 
Founder and acting treacherously to then- own successors. Thus the 
intentions of a Founder can only so far call for reverence as they 
demonstrably conduce to, or at the least are, consistent with the 
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highest good of the whole community. It may, indeed, be a peril 
ous task for any particular age to undertake to declare what is for 
the good of all agea But it may be less difficult to decide what is for 
the good of none. The devotion of proceeds annually increasing 
to the propagation of pauperism by a system of indiscrimiDate 
charity ; the restriction of educational advantages to the narrowest 
range of objects, and to persons selected by the most corrupt and 
corrupting of methods; the assiduous inculcation of religious 
beliefs repudiated by more than half, or by an overwhelming 
majority of the nation, — these results are self-condemned as modes 
of employing endowments which any age is entitled to denounce 
as treacherous to the welfare of a permanent state. 

II. The claims of the community as a whole introduce the 
second topic involved in that of the reconstruction of Endowments, 
the claims of an Established Church. Some of the Endowed 
Schools of this country — ^as St. PauFs, London, — ^were founded not 
later than the first decade of the sixteenth century, and before the 
complex series of events usually described as the Beformation. 
The Established Church was still Catholic in every sense of the 
term. A vast number of the Endowed Schools were founded 
during the reigns of Henry VIIL and Edward YL, when the only 
church contemplated by the founders was the Beformed Church 
of England. The founders of these schools in some cases indicated 
their wish, with greater or less precision, and in all cases assumed 
that the children in their schools should be trained in the tenets 
which, in their day, were alone recognised as truly Christian, and 
as comformable to the requisitions of the policy of the State* To 
carry out in the present day, with any degree of universality and 
honesty, the actual intentions of founders, the religion now taught 
in certain Endowed Schools ought to be Catholic, in others the 
mongrel creed produced and reproduced by the vicissitudes of 
Henry YHL's mind and passions^ and in others the fluctuating 
creed of the Church of England as patronised by the successively 
ascendant politicians of the time of Edward YI. 

So long as the Church to which a founder was personally 
attached continued to be the preponderant Christian society in 
the country, so long his wishes and the public convenience ran 
parallel together. But a time came when the authority and 

G 
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^icluaive merits of the Chuitch of England were repudiated, 
by a considerable minority, and then by an influential moiety of 
the English people. It was only by the loyal s.upport of this large 
section of the community that the life of the nation and the order, 
security, liberty, and rights of property, which that life presup- 
posed, could be maintained. It was from this section of the 
community, as much as from any other, that the law-making 
power drew all its authority and strength, and it was only in the 
name of the highest good of the community, as a whole, that a 
single law could be made or a single institution be supported. 
The conclusion was rapid as it was inexorable, that law could 
henceforth only lend its force to uphold testamentary dispositions 
•so far as their operation did not conflict with the equal justice 
claimed by all sections of the community. In a word, the argu- 
ment was complete, without an absent link, that the only possible 
ground on which an endowment could be rescued from instant 
confiscation by the State, was that of carrying out so much only 
.of the founder^s intentions as was not incompatible with ends 
from time to time recognised as desirable by the great bulk of 
the community. 

It is now to be seen what has been the past policy of this 
country in relation to educational endowments ; what has been 
the most recent policy; and in what ways the carrying out of 
this last requires to be jealously watched, in order to secure the 
full benefits being reaped to the uttermost 

In the case of every Endowed School, four main questions 
present themselves, as bearing directly on its religious or eccle- 
siastical character: — ^First, what must be the religious faith of 
the trustees or governors ; secondly, what must be the faith of 
the master ; thirdly, what must be the faith, if any, taught in 
the course of the ordinary instruction given in the school ; and, 
fourthly, what must be the faith of the pupils, their parents, or 
their guardians as a condition precedent to admission to the 
school. 

As to the faith of the trustees, the law, as applicable to any 
school founded within the Beformation period, and the trust-deeds 
<^ which contain no more definite description of the creed to be 
inculcated than., what can be gathered from the. loose ezpresdiozis 
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** teaicliing of literature ana godly learning,'' or ''godly learning «d4 
knowledge/' was settled in the case of Baker v. Lee, known as tb^ 
liminster case. In this case, for the 156 years immediaitely 
preceding the suit, Nonconformists had been admitted to th^ 
trust as well as Churchmen, a selection which was the mor^ 
l^lausible as the surplus of the trust funds was to go to genenft' 
parish purposes^ such as the repair of the highways. Nevertheless, 
the House of Lords (though the Lords present were equally 
divided) affirmed the ruling of the Lords Justices, who bad revetsed: 
that of the Master of the Rolls. The law was settled to btf,. 
in the words of Lord Wensleydale, '' That where the intentio]^ 
of the founder was to provide for the religious instruction of tb^ 
scholars, it must be taken to be 'grvmA fade according to the 
doctrine of the Church of England, and that the Trustees to %b 
appointed, in the full exercise of the discretion of the Court ^f 
Chancery, ought to be members of that Church." In Sir BL 
Palmei^s argument before the House of Lords will be found t^ 
curious historical specimen of the weight of the legal presumptkni 
asserted in times past in. favour of the claims of the Churcb> 
of England The Chelmsford Grammar School case was a previous 
one^ which demonstrated the same principle and was cited a 
support of the present decision. 

Bnt even these cases convey a most imperfect impression oT 
the hardships inflicted by the law on Nonconformists. Referring 
to the notorious case of the Attorney-General v. Cullum, decided 
in 1843, the Charity Commissioners (Trevilson Charity, XVL 
Bepprt) state that 'Hhe original objects of the foundation were not 
" connected with any religious denomination. It was proposed to^ 
** apply the funds to education. The scheme was prepared very 
'' much like that of the British and Foreign Society, but it was- 
" rejected by the Court in favour of a Church system with speciai 
" exemptions, with the observation that the proposed scheme did 
** not provide for what the Judge could consider religious instmc- 
** tion at all, and, therefore, according to his previous remark,, 
'' must be iwrae than a mockery,'* 

Apart, then, from all novel legislation on the subject, sodi 
has long been the doctrine of Euglish law as administered 
in ibe Court of Chancery. Of late years, however,- legislatioi^ hlu^ 
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step by step, been making inroads on the application of this 
doctrine, and, indeed, for some purposes, upon the doctrine itsel£ 
The main epochs in the history of this legislation are marked by 
the passing of the Charitable Trusts Acts of 1853 and 1855, the 
Endowed Schools Act of 1860, and the Endowed Schools Act of 
1869. The Charitable Trusts Acts of 1853 and 1855, though 
important as recognising the public right and duty of scrutinising 
severely the modes in which charitable trust funds are being 
employed, and as providing a new and tolerably efficient 
machinery for conducting such scrutiny and for remedying 
glaring abuses, yet introduced no change in the existing pre- 
sumption of law as to the paramount claims of the Church of 
England. By the 22nd section of the Act of 1853 the Board 
of Commissioners appointed by the Act, might empower Trustees 
to remove any schoolmaster or other officer of any charity, subject 
to obtaining the consent of the visitor, if there were one, in 
writing. The Commissioners were also enabled, provisionally, to 
approve and certify such schemes for the reconstruction of charit- 
able trusts as could only be carried into effect by the authority of 
Parliament An annual report was to be laid before Parliament, 
setting forth the schemes approved by the Board, but no provision 
was made for their being recommended to or readily adopted by 
^Parliament The Charity Commissioners have over and over 
again insisted on the practical impotency of this part of the 
Act. Thus, under this Act, no concession whatever was made 
to the claims of Nonconformists, except so far as they were 
interested, in common with the rest of the community, in the 
remedy of gross abuses of trust. 

The next stage in the history of this legislation is that marked 
by the Endowed Schools Act of 1860. By this Act the Trustees 
of Endowed Schools were entitled and required to make such rules 
as " would provide for admitting to the benefits of the school the 
*' children of parents not in communion with the church, sect, 
" or denomination, according to the doctrines or formularies 
** of which religious inptruction was to be afforded under the 
* endowment of the said school" This was subject to a proviso 
that "in the will, deed, or instrument, regulating the endowment 
<^ Aothing was contained expressly requiring the children educated 
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** under such endowment to learn ot be instructed according to the 
** doctrine or formularies of such church, sect or denomination.*" 
It is obvious that, with respect to the children of Noncon«» 
formists, this A.ct accorded them the smallest possible instalment 
of justice. Indeed the meaning of the Act goes to the extent 
that from all strict Church of England Endowments the children 
of Nonconformists are absolutely excluded, even though their 
parents might wish them to be educated in the tenets of the 
Church of England, 

It was not till the passing of the Endowed Schools Act of 1869 
that the real necessities of the country, the demands of justice, 
and the claims of Nonconformists were, in respect of the recon- 
struction of Educational Endowments, approximately satisfied. 
This Act was based on the Eeport of the Schools Inquiry Com- 
mission, to which, in its preamble, it refers. 

At an early stage of the proceedings of the Schools Inquiry 
Commissioners, Mr. Miall, in reply to a series of questions which 
the Commissioners addressed to him, in common with a number of 
other competent authorities, stated the gist of the existing religious 
difficulty in respect to Educational Endowments. He asserted 
that, though he was a Dissenter, his opinion would be the same 
if he were a member of the Established Church. He pointed out 
that by the operation of the present rule of law the competition 
for the masterships of schools was narrowed, and that one-half of 
the population was excluded from such honourable competition , 
that boys up to the age of sixteen rarely could be induced to take 
an interest in controversial theology, or ecclesiastical polity ; that 
nine-tenths of the people who cared about religion held the same- 
essential doctrines of Christianity, and that such expressions aa 
"godly learning^* should be interpreted in a broad, catholic. 
Christian sense. 

This was the problem which the Government had to deal with, 
and the Act solves it as follows. It divides all the Endowed Schools 
contemplated by the Act into two classes, which may be termed 
"Denominational" and '^Undenominational" respectively. In order 
for a school to come under the first, or " Denominational " class, 
the following two conditions must be fulfilled : — First there must 
be found in the original instrument of foundation, or in the statutes ' 
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^regulatioiui msule by tte founder, dr under bis aAtbority iabb 
^hd^ time, or witbin fifty years of his death, the express require* 
cOIAnt ot distinctive religious teaching ; secondly, the requirement 
^vmet have been satisfied up to the date of the commencement of 
*4he Act, If these conditions are not satisfied, the school is 
** Undenominational " for the purposes of the Act. Under the 
Act, Commissioners specially appointed for the purposes of the 
Act are required to prepare schemes for the reconstitution of 
educational endowments, such schemes to be laid for forty days 
before Parliament, and then, unless objected to, to become law. 
In the case of Undenominational Schools, the Act directs (1) that 
the religious opinions of any person, or his attendance or non- 
attendance at any particular form of religious worship, shall not 
-*'in anyway affect his qualification for being one of the governing 
body of an endowment ; (2) that a person shall not be disquali- 
fied for being a master in an Endowed School by reason of bis 
not being, and not intending to be, in holy orders ; (3) that day- 
scholars attending an Endowed School may, by notice in writing 
&om their parents or guardians,* be exempted from attending 
^ prayer or religious worship, or from any lesson or series of lessons 
''on a religious subject, without loss of any advantage to which 
^' the scholars would otherwise be entitled." Provisions are also 
'made for the special case of boarding schools whereby scholars are, 
' »under such last-mentioned circumstances, to be allowed to attend 
v/the school as day scholars, and enjoy the exemption just described. 
As to Denominational Schools, while the Commissioners. were 
fequired to prepare schemes for the reconstitution of them as 
well as of the others, and so probably to substitute a new race of. 
governors, nevertheless the religious opinions, and attendance or 
;9on-attendance at particular forms of religious worship might con- 
tiwie to affect the eligibility of persons to be governors, and the 
4]4estion of being or not intending to be in holy orders might 
/continue to affect the eligibility of persons to be masters. 

Thus while in Denominational Schools the discretion of th» 

^C^pimissiopers in the matter of the religious opinions of the per- 

;i^fi9 they appoint as governors is in no way controlled by the Act, 

i^ Undenominational Schools that discretion is so far controlted 

tb»t ^0 religious pr ecclesinstieai test of any sort must be imposod 
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or indirectlj used. In both classed of schools it is left to the 
governing body, in conjunction witii the. head-master, to make 
such regulations for religious instruction in the school as shall seem 
fit to them, subject, in all cases, to the operation of the conscience- 
clause described. 

, The Act itself is thus seen to be a fair concession to the claims 
ef justice. The line between a strict Deuominational School and 
all other schools is drawn in a very different way, and a far more 
righteous spirit than was and is the practice in the Courts of 
€haneery. Under the Endowed Schools Act the Ilminster School, 
in which merely " Godly learning" was to be taught, would be 
reckoned as an Undenominational School The Commissioners 
would be entitled to nominate persons of any religious faith to be 
governors,. and would not be entitled to make the profession of 
any particular faith obligatory. With the Governors so nominated 
it would rest what should be, in the future, the religious faith, if 
any, to be inculcated in the school 

It thus appears that the responsibility of doing justice to the 
claims of Nonconformists has been shifted from the law courts on 
to the Legislature, and from the Legislature again, in a vast degree, 
to the Endowed Schools Commissioners. The present Commis- 
sioners happen to be men of rare liberality of mind and generosity 
of spirit As a whole they have done the hard and invidious 
work they have undertaken in a way which cannot but commend 
itself even to the most exacting of critics. Nevertheless the 
claims of Nonconformists are still opposed by such a dead-weight 
of ofastructiveness, prejudice, and intolerance in so many influen* 
tial quarters that it is scarcely possible to urge too strongly the 
necessity of jealously watching the several schemes as they sue* 
oessively emerge from the laboratory of the Commissioners. The 
best or only answer of the Commissioners to the incessant assaults 
made upon them by the champions of corrupt and' vested interests 
of all sorts is the real and threatening pressure of all the Noncon-> 
formists in the country. So far as they desire to do their work 
well and faithfully, they will be thankful to all persons who, even 
with an excess of declamation, point out the minutest deflection 
from a rigid standard of justice and equality. 

The general practice of the Commissioners in organising the 
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goreming body of a school iias been to introduce and combine 
three distinct elements, which may be named official, representa* 
tive, and co-optative. An instance may first be taken from a 
school which belongs to the Denominational class, such as King 
Edward VI/s School at Sherborne, for which the ea>-officio gover- 
nors nominated are the Lord-Lieutenant of the County of Dorset, 
the Bishop of Salisbury, and the Vicar of Sherborne : the repre- 
sentative governors are to be chosen, four by members of Parlia- 
ment representing the county and borough constituencies of 
Devonshire, Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, and Wiltshire, and the 
remaining one by the masters of the school : there are fourteen 
co>optativQ governors (i.6., governors who, on a certain number of 
them failing through death or otherwise, themselves elect the 
successors), especially named and living in Sherborne. The re- 
presentative governors are nominated for four years, and the 
co-optative governors for ten, but they are all re-eligible. 

This instance is only taken at random by way of marking the 
practice of the Commissioners with respect to a Denominational 
School Another instance to the same effect may be taken from 
the scheme for the management of the Church of England School, 
foimded by Dr. Morgan at Bridgewater. This scheme has already 
had a curious history in illustration of the avenues to liberal 
reform which, even in the case of strict Denominational Schools, 
the Endowed Schools Act discloses. The eo^^fficio governors 
nominated under the scheme were the Mayor of Bridgewater, 
three Yicars of Churches in Bridgewater, the Archdeacon of 
Taunton or a nominee of his for five years, and the Chairman of 
the School Board at Bridgewater. The representative governors 
were to be elected, two by the Town Council, and two by the 
School Board. There were six co-optative governors specially 
named. This school is said to have been previously managed in 
an exceptionally narrow and sectarian spirit Oreat alarm wad 
felt by the Church party in Bridgewater on account of the partially 
secular constitution of the new body of Gbvemors. This alarm 
proved to be justified when it turned out in the first year after the 
scheme became law, that the M^^yor and the Chairman of the 
School Board were both Nonconformists, and the Town Council 
and the School Board severally each elected two Nonconformist 
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representative govemora Thus, of tbe whole governing body of 
sixteen, six at least were Nonconformist Nothing is necessarily 
known of the religious position of tbe six co-optative governors. 
But inasmuch as under the scheme they might dwindle down to 
four without a new election, it might result that, the whole body 
being only fourteen, the division in favour of the Church would at 
the most be eight to six, and so it would entirely depend on the 
choice of the new co-optative governors, or on the constant attend- 
ance of the supporters of the Church whether this school continue 
to be managed as a Church School Thus with respect to Deno- 
minational Schools, it cannot be said that the Commissioners have 
used their powers in a narrow or illiberal spirit 

As respects Undenominational Schools, the Commissioners at 
first committed at once a serious practical error and what has 
proved to be, at least in the opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown, a legal mistake. In some cases, indeed, as in that of 
the Black Alms Charity of King Edward VI, nothing could be 
better than the list of official governors nominated by tbe Com- 
missioners ; they were the Mayor of Bath, the Recorder of Bath, 
the Chairman of Quarter Sessions for the Bath district, or his 
nominee for five years, the President of the Bath Literary and 
Philosophical Association, and the Chairman of the Bath School 
Board ; the representative governors were to be elected by the 
Town Council. But in the case of other Undenominational 
schools the selection of ex-ofjuAo governors entailed a notorious 
and painful blunder. Following, with an unhappy and needless 
servility, the habitual practice of the Charity Commissioners of 
recognising the "persona,** or parson of the parish, as a public official 
and no more nor less, and oblivious that, in choosing him as an 
ex-ojfficio Governor, they were — ^in the very teeth of the seven- 
teenth section of the Act — choosing one '' whose religious opinions 
must affect his qualification for being one of the governing body," 
they made a retrograde and unfortunate step, which the Privy 
Council (at the direction of the law officers of the Crown) has 
, forcibly compelled them to retrace. Somo of these schemes have 
already become law, and it must rest with those who are interested of 
public-spirited enough for the purpose to contest the authority of 
anv clerical Qovemor so chosen, or to disoute the validity of any 
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a^minifiiratiire act tcr which he shall be a parQr, Afi a flagiMt 
specimen of a scheme for an Undenominational School, ohaiB^ter- 
ised by this flaw, may be tal^en the new sehool at SberbQr]|ie,.to be 
constituted under section 30, out of the fiinds^ resulting from 
the suppression of doles and other -like pauperising charities in 
Sherborne. The ex^ficio governors were to be the Vicar and 
the Chwrckwwrdena of Sherborne, the Head Master of the King's 
School, and the Chairman of the School Board, if one should be 
formed. These appointments were, in fact^ the price paid for the 
necessary consents to the suppression of existing institutions 
under section 30. As a consequence of the decision of the Privy 
Council, the schemes have to be remitted to thQ trustees in each 
case, and it is more than doubtful whether the necesssury consents 
will again be obtained 

All that need be further said, under this head, is to repeat 
that those who have the claims of Nonconformists — ^and thereby of 
public justice — ^at heart, will do well to keep a keen eye upon the 
several schemes as they are presented* Whatever be the personal 
character and qualifications of the existing Commissioners, they 
cannot dispense with support, stimulus, and criticism, even of the 
most unflinching sort. 

After the best law for the reconstruction of endowments on 
principles of morality and justice has been enacted, and the wisest 
scheme framed in compliance with the law, there is yet some- 
times one remaining obstruction to be encountered before the goal 
is reached — Parliament has to assent to the scheme, and this 
generally means that either the attention of the Qouse of Lords bad 
to be distracted, or its prejudices conciliated. The significant 
9ase of Emanuel Hospital illustrates how feeble is the operation 
even of a well-considered and deliberately-adopted political measure 
in the teeth of bigotry and exolusiveness, entrenched behind tbd 
sanctity of aldermanic and aristocratic rhetoric. In the case of 
flmanuel Hospital all the possible arguments for and against th^ 
policy of the gBndowed Schools Act met faqe to face in the most un« 
complicated garb. That hospital educates, or professes to educate, 
sixty-four children, chosen under the irresponsible patronage of tb^ 
Lord Mayor and Corporation of Londoi;u According to the distino* 
tipas taken by th^ Endowed Spools Act^ theschjool would fall und^jt 
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t\% iiead of tTndenominatioiilLl Schools ;' jet the 'Governors bave* 
p^ut iu the foUowmg pitiful plea for being specially excepted from • 
the ordinary operations of the Act : — 

^' From the day of its foundation to the present time the hospital 
"^ has always been distinctly and expressly religious. Every visitor 
''.'is reminded of this directly he passes the porch. The central 
" feature of the group of buildings is the chapel, from which the 
'' voice of daily praise and prayer has ascended without intermis- 
'' sion for nearly three hundred years. Distinctly religious, moral/ 
'* and personal training has tinctured and characterised all the in- 
" struction imparted. Truly, in the multiplication of purely Secular 
*' Schools which, under the operation of recent Acts of Parliament, 
" we are shortly to see all over the country, it would be but a mark 
" of generous respect for that large and influential body of the 
** people who still desire to see all education religious, to retain a 
" few distinctly religious institutions, working them, of course, 
"with the liberal conscience clause of the Endowed Schools 
« Act." 

This claim for special exemption from the natural operation of 
a general Act of Parliament was asserted, be it remembered, on 
behalf of an institution which, with its very considerable funds, 
selects sixty-four children on the most pauperising of all methods — » 
tbat of rewarding poverty, — gives them the narrowest form of- 
so-called education, and confines its benefits to those only whose: 
parents or guardians were willing they should be trained in the 
<loctrines of a particular religious body. The scheme of the Com- 
missioners contemplated reconstituting the hospital, in its scholastic 
department, in common with three other like institutions, as a great 
day-school for Westminster, capable of accommodating six hundred 
children, and a boarding-school in the country, capable of accom^) 
tiaodating three hundred more. This is nine hundred children in 
all, instead of one hundred and forty-seven, the utmost number, 
educated now by all the four schools. The object of the school, 
according to the scheme, would have been to supply a most valuable 
link (that which is above alLneeded in a system of national educa-*: 
tion) between the primary schools on the one hand, and tha 
highest-grade schools and universities on the other. The election 
was to be by merit ; but so judiciously and widely recognised ae 
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to stimulate real industry and ability, without fostering habits of 
cramming or debasing rivalry. Exhibitions were freely provided, 
especially for orphans and for those residing in the neighbourhood ; 
but pauperising influences were avoided by otherwise exacting a 
payment from every scholar, the trust funds being employed in 
supplying competent teachers and superior buildings, as well as in 
founding exhibitions and scholarships. 

It is well known that Lord Salisbury and the Lord Mayor of 
London successfully conspired to arrest the further progress of this 
scheme. It has now been remodelled, in some respects for the 
better and in some for the worse. Instead of the Dean of West* 
minster and the Members of Parliament representing the City of 
Westminster, the ex-offixAo governors nominated are the Lord 
Mayor of London and the Chairman of the London School Board. 
Instead of the representative Governors nominated in the former 
scheme, one of whom was to have been the incumbent of a certain 
ecclesiastical district, six are to be nominated by the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen of the City of London, and six by the London School 
Board. These changes are for the better, and are in obedience to 
the recognised construction of the Endowed Schools Act in reference 
to clerical appointments in the case of Undenominational Schools. 
The other change is unfortunately retrograde. Certain of the 
exhibitions are to be conferred upon " poor boys," This expression 
at once lets in both a deluge of fictitious poverty and a crowd of 
pauperising and degrading influences. It is introduced in deference 
to the ignorant declamation which won the ear of the House of 
Lords on the last debate. Notwithstanding these concessions, 
renewed opposition to the fresh scheme has manifested itself in the 
City of London, and it will demand a determined and united front 
on the part of all friends of education and religious equality to 
parry the assaults of the most compact, wealthy, and dexterously 
influential of all corporate bodies. 

Within the last few weeks two new schemes for the manage* 
ment of Colston's Hospital in Bristol, and the Bristol United 
Schools, have made their appearance. It was not possible under 
the Act to combine these two institutions into one noble and 
magnificent educational establishment ; hence one of the schemes 
contemplates a Denominational and the other an Undenomina* 
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tional system of Schoola Though under different governments^ 
the work of secondary education is fairly mapped out between 
them^ and provision is made for friendly intervention and for 
common members in the two governing bodies. The schemes 
themselves, and especially the parts of them which deal with the 
appointment of governors, will bear the strictest and even the 
most hostile investigation. 

Next session a new era awaits educational legislation. In a 
year, or, at most, a couple of years, the powers of the existing 
Commissioners will legally terminate. Provision has to be made 
by what is called the second part of the Endowed Schools Bill for 
the permanent supervision and control of the newly-constituted 
foundations. It will demand the most strenuous and watchful 
efforts both of Nonconformists and of honest Churchmen to secure 
that no narrow prejudices or sinister interests interfere with the 
claims of public justice in perfecting the new legislation. 

The Eev. Jenkyn Brown moved : — 

*' That this Conference, while acknowledging the great merits of the 
measure for the reorganisation and reform of endowed schools, passed in the 
Session of 1869, is strongly of opinion that the policy of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners, as illustrated in the numerous schemes already issued, some 
of which have been sanctioned by Parliament, contravenes the spirit and in 
some cases the letter of the measure and the principles of religious equality. 
While the Conference regards with satisfaction the removal from the new 
schemes of the clerical ex-ojffUio governors, it still regards with dissatisfaction 
the fact that of the first governing bodies i^pointed in nearly every instance 
a large majority of the governors belong to one political and ecclesiastical 
party. Their disapprobation is still further increased by the fact that the 
principles upon which these governing bodies are constituted secure the per- 
petuation of this injustice for an indefinite period. The Conference makes 
no special demand on behalf of Nonconformists as compared with members 
of the Church of England, but claims that the extreme to which the co- 
optative principle is recognised should be restricted, and that the area of 
popular selection should be so enlarged that Nonconformists should take 
their fair share with the rest of the community ; and this Conference 
earnestly trusts that the Government will decline to lay before Parliament 
any schemes which are open to the objections urged by this resolution." 

This long resolution, be said, sweeps over the whole ground of this 
controversy. We are here as Nonconformists, it is true, but we 
are, here as Englishmen and English citizens, and we claim in 
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regard to these endowed schools absolute, entire equality with alH 
other citizens. (Applause.) We do not ask for any special privii- 
leges ; we will not tolerate that others should have privileges, and 
we will not tolerate an inferior position for ourselves. (Applause.) 
I think it is well that We should start at the beginning—^ 
(laughter)— and I protest against the constitution of the Endowed 
Schools Commission itself. (Applause.) It is a commission 
representing a sect and only a sect. It is a commission in which 
one half of the nation has no voice whatsoever. (Hear, hear.) It 
is a commission incapable of understanding and incapable of sym- 
pathising either with our principles or with onr rights. (Hear, 
hear.) I understand that representations were made to the 
Minister with regard to the formation of that commission, 
and we know with what success such representation was made — 
just the same success as that which all representations made 
to Liberal Governments have usually met with. (Hear, hear.) I 
think that it is not in the office of the Minister, but in the House 
of Commons itself, that the representation should be made. The 
commission should have been challenged in the face of the nation 
on the ground of right. It may be quite true that we should 
have been defeated there, but that cla6s of victories ruins thos6 
who gain them — (applause) — and I am very sure of this, that we 
shall never appeal to the sense of justice and right of this nation 
without success. With a sort of feeling of self-complacency which 
only centuries of favouritism could have nourished and developed, 
I have no doubt we should be told thisit there were not to be 
found gentlemen fit to sit upon, the commission, representing our 
views. We have been told that the commissioners would have 
been only too glad in their rampant liberality to have placed Non- 
conformists as co-optative or ex-offido governors, if they had only 
known where to find them. (Laughter.) We have men in Par-» 
liament and out of Parliament as competent to sit on that com- 
mission as any one of the three gentlemen who were appointed. 
(Applause.) We have on this platform gentlemen who have done 
more to deepen and broaden public opinion, and to imbue that 
public opinion with a sense of righteousness and justice, than atl 
those commissioners put together. (Applause and laughter.j 
Now let us understand that if we meah to be respected we ixmsi 
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respect ourselves. (Applause.) Let us not go to any Minister's 
office, but in the face of day and in the face of our representativen 
let us ask from them a fair voice in the new constitution of these 
schools. I do not think it is too late to do that yet The 
schemes that have been passed, and which are confessedly 
illegal schemes, are only six. There are many more, I think, 
to come, and it is time now that Mr. Gladstone should know 
that we have no faith in these gentlemen at all — (applause)— 
and that the only way to kindle our faith is to. put a man on that 
commission in whom we believe and who understands us and our 
principlea (Applause.) Then we claim absolute equality in the 
government and offices of these schools. No one can look at the 
schemes that have been framed without seeing that they are 
absolutely unjust and religiously exclusiva As might be expected, 
the ecclesiastical element is overwhelming — churchwardens, curates, 
vicars, rectors, archdeacons, deans, bishops! The only ecclesias- 
tical functionary omitted is the parish beadle. (Laughter.) Per- 
haps he is to be a co-optative governor of the Birmingham Grammar 
School (Renewed laughter.) These schemes are not only unjust 
in the ecclesiastical, but there is an overwhelming co-optative 
element, and what they most facetiously, and I should think in 
the spirit of fun, call the representative element. Take as an 
example the school at Felstead, Why, if the people of Felstead 
were a set of lunatics, or if they were the most besotted heathens 
in the world, they could not be more thoroughly shut out from 
their own school The representative members are elected by the 
four county members — ^that is a representation for Felstead 
indeed ! Then there are three ecclesiastics in the co-optative 
body for one school, and that is what is called an Undenomina- 
tional School I (Laughter.) Now, just think what chance any 
man has, who is not a Conformist, of being a master in that 
school (Hear, hear.) Why, holy orders would outweigh all the 
teaching power in the universe, (Laughter and applause.) If an 
angel from heaven came down, and did not conform, he would be 
rejected. (Laughter.) The gentlemen from the universities 
who have been addressing you have a right to expect that 
those great institutions should be open to them as well as to 
any clergymen in the land^ It is a mockery to tell us that holy 
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orders are not necessary, and yet so to contrive the govemiDg body 
that no one out of holy orders will have a solitary chance of being 
elected a master. (Hear, hear.) Then we claim absolute equality 
in the religion of the schoola The Bill provides that the governing 
body shall have absolute power to arrange what the religious 
teaching shall ba The Church Catechism and formularies, and 
atiy " distinctive Church teaching," may revel unrestrained in these 
schools, ancl the only protection which Nonconformists have is the 
Conscience Clause. (Laughter.) Do any of you know what that 
is in a little town or in a country village ? (Applause.) The time 
has come when we must tell Her Majesty's Government that an 
end must be put to the Conscience Clause from the most elemen- 
tary school up to the universities — (load applause) — and that 
wherever Government money and national property are used, the 
religion of no sect whatsoever must be taught (Applause.) There 
is no resting place for us short of that. We are citizens ; we can 
be taught literary matters on the same form. No one has a right 
to intrude upon that form his own creed or his own faith. I hope 
that this Conference will convey to Her Majesty's Government 
very distinctly that all the schemes, with rare exceptions, are such 
as violate in spirit and in act our rights, and that we shall never 
be content until that arrangement for the religious teaching of the 
Church of England in these national schools is entirely swept 
away. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. W. M. Fawcbtt seconded the resolution. He said : There 
is one point which, I think, will bear a little further consideration^ 
I allude to a comparison of the action of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners with the recommendations of the previous Schools 
Enquiry Commission. Now, I need hardly remind you that both 
Lord Lyttleton and Mr. Forster were active members of the En- 
quiry Commission, and concurred in its report Mr. Forster, in 
introducing the Endowed Schools Bill to the House of Commons, 
expressly stated that he wished to be considered responsible for 
the whole of that report ; and he further affirmed that the measure 
he sought leave to introduce carried out to a considerable extent 
in some respects, and in others almost altogether, the recommen- 
dations of the Schools Enquiry Commission. The preamble to the 
Endowed Schools Bill expressly recites the appointment of these 
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commissioners, that they had mieule their report, and had thereby 
recommended various changes in the government of endowed 
schools, and had further recommended other measures with the 
object of improved education; and this I take to mean improved 
education by carrying out the recommendations of the Schools 
Enquiry Commissioners. Thus from Mr. Forster s own language, 
and from the preamble of the Act, there is at least some evidence 
to show that the intention of Parliament in conferring upon the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners the extensive powers possessed 
by them, was to enable them to carry out the recommendations of 
the Schools Enquiry Commissioners. At any rate, whether that 
was so or not, I think that the suggestions of a body such as the 
Schools Enquiry Commission, composed of men of high ability and 
undoubted impartiality, suggestions founded on evidence obtained 
from all parts, are entitled to the greatest deference. And indepen- 
dently of that one would hardly expect to find Lord Lyttelton as an 
Endowed Schools Commissioner altogether recanting the opinions 
expressed by Lord Lyttelton as a Schools Enquiry Commissioner. 
Well, now, let us see how the matter stands. How far have the 
recommendations of the Schools Enquiry Commission been carried 
out in the schemes already sanctioned by the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners ? Now of course one of the first questions that 
would come before the Endowed Schools Commissioners for deci- 
sion would be as to the constitution of the governing bodies of 
educational endowments. Should the tnistees be self-elected, or 
ex officio, or representative ? How many trustees should be ap- 
pointed, and from what class chosen ? On all these points the 
Schools Enquiry Commissioners had made very definite recom- 
mendations, and had carefully based those recommendations on 
the evidence contained in their supplementary report, but on all 
these points I think the Endowed Schools Commissioners have 
decided as though that evidence and those recommendations had 
never existed. Take first of all the important matter of the 
number of the trustees. While the Schools Enquiry Commis- 
sioners mentioned from six to twelve as being the number 
desirable, the Endowed Schools Commissioners, I believe, in no 
fewer than eighteen out of the forty schemes have exceeded the 
extreme limit specified. Then let us go to the really important 
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question of the mode of the choice of the trustees. I need hardly 
remind you that under the old system the vast majority of trustees 
were co-optative or self-elective. If that system had proved 
practically successful there would indeed have been no need for the 
Endowed Schools Bill, and what do the Schools Enquiry Commis- 
sioners expressly say on this point ? " The system of co-optation, or 
self-election, as it is called, that is, of trustees being appointed to 
fill vacancies by the surviving members, has advantages when 
the surviving members are by some accident the wisest; but 
when trustees are selected, not because they occupy a leading 
position in the town or have intelligence and public spirit, but 
on the ground of personal friendship, or political or theological 
agreement, or merely social position, there is. an all but inevitable 
tendency to an exclusive tone of feeling." That is to say, in the 
judgment of these Enquiry Commissioners the system of co-opta- 
tion has no advantages, unless you can secure that by a merciful 
dispensation of Providence all the foolish, all the wicked, all the 
obstructive trustees shall be first removed, so as to leave the ap- 
pointment of their successors exclusively upon the wise members. 
Now, what course have the Endowed Schools Commissioners 
taken? Why, in the face of this recommendation they have 
inserted co-optative trustees in no fewer than 33 out of the 4!0 
schemes ; in 30 out of the 33 the co-optative trustees constituted 
one-third, or more than one-third of the whole governing body, 
and in ten cases half, or more than half. Ten of the co-optative 
governors are clergymen, and out of 74 co-^optative governors, 65 
are Churchmen, and only nine Nonconformists. Now, what do 
the Schools Enquiry Commissioners say as to ex-officio trustees 1 
"Usually the majority of f»»:&h persons having no natural connection 
with the schoolj I^sive the management with one or two who may 
happen^to -'i^alse an interest in it, or to some persons resident in the. 
^lace." They mention a school at Normanton governed by about 
20 ex-offioio trustees, of which the assistant commissioner reported 
that he found the master leisurely reading BelVa Life in London, 
and eleven children following their own devices. (Laughter.) That: 
is not a very encouraging opinion of the Schools Enquiry Com- 
missioners,' yet, in sj^ite of that opinion, the Endowed Schools Com- 
n^sionessare 9(^;enamoiirad of this system that they have inserted 
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eoc-officio trustees in every one of the 40 schemes contained in this 
table. Now let us come to the representative trustees. The 
Enquiry Commissioners specify as a defect in eicisting boards of 
trustees the circumstances that the trustees do not belong to the 
same class as the children, and they specially recommend that the 
class to which the parents belong shall be well represented on the 
Board. Now, how have the Endowed Schools Commissioners 
carried this recommendation out ? Why, in just two of the 40 
schemes the trustees are to be elected by the parents, while inp 
eight cases the representative governors are to be chosen by the 
vestry, that is practically by the parson of the parish. On all of 
these three points the Endowed School Commissioners have 
deliberately disregarded the recommendations of the Schools 
Enquiry Commissioners. How are we to account for this ? Mr. 
Beresford Hope let drop a remark on the second reading of the 
Endowed Schools Bill which throws some light on this. He 
said many persons feared that if the Bill became law, many 
schools which had hitherto been Church schools for practical pur- 
poses, would be gradually metamorphosed into Dissenting schools^ 
and, on the other hand. Dissenting schools might be changed into 
Church schools by a dexterous manipulation in the choice of the 
governing body. All the facts seem to point to this dexterous^ 
manipulation. (Hear, hear.) How otherwise can we account for 
the attempt to set up the clerical ex-offido trustees, or explain the 
fact that out of seventy-four co-optative governors sixty-five were 
Churchmen ? What conclusion is to be drawn from this other than 
that the Endowed Schools Commissioners have determined that 
institutions intended to be national shall be administered in the 
interest of a single section of the community ? The restriction of 
trustees of schools to members of the Church of England appears^ 
to be now the one object of Lord Lyttelton and his colleagues. To^- 
accomplish that object they are prepared to disregard the recom-*^ 
mendation of their predecessors, and to contravene the intentioii 
of Parliament; they are prepared to oppose the tendency of 
Liberal opinion all over the- kingdom, and to raise a barrier tO' 
that principle of respect for religious opinion which has penetrated 
our legislation and affected all the reliU^ions^ between maQ> and 
maa^ (Applause;) 
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Mr. B. W. Dale : I think it important to call the attention of 
the Conference to one or two points in connection with the subject 
now before a& I feel that we ought to appeal — and, if necessary, 
appeal in Parliament — to Her Majesty's Ministers for some modifi- 
cation in the constitution of the commission that has the admin- 
istration of this Act. I have no doubt Her Majesty's Qovemment 
will ask us whether the time has not come for disregarding, in the 
constitution of commissions intended to serve the State, the 
religious opinions of its members, and I suppose all of us would be 
ready to answer that we trust the time will come when it will be 
possible, in constituting a commission of this sort, to give no con- 
sideration at all to the religious faith of the persons who are placed 
upon it ; but let it be remembered that for very many generations 
the whole nation has been divided into two camps by the religious 
opinions held among its citizens, or rather in consequence of the 
. special patronage bestowed by the State upon one particular type 
of religious opinion. As the result of this separation of the nation 
into two great bodies, the fairest men on one side are in great 
danger of misapprehending the position and claims of men on the 
other side. I believe that Lord Lyttelton and Canon Bobinsou 
and Mr. Hobhouse are fair-minded and generous men, but then 
they have grown up in an atmosphere altogether unfavourable 
to a knowledge of the real condition of English society in 
relation to the questions that separate us from the Established 
•X!)hurch. (Hear, hear.) If we were appointing persons to 
;administer any important Parliamentary measure in Ireland, 
we should certainly take care to appoint some Irishmen on 
that commission — ^men who knew the customs and the tradi- 
tions of the country ; and in this case it is most important that one 
of the members of the commission should be a man who has not lived 
all his life under what we believe to be the disastrous influences 
of a favoured and patronised Church. Then, allow me to remind you 
that, although the commissioners have very much in their power, 
those who reside in the localitiesaffectedby the various schemeshave 
very much in their power too. I believe the commissioners are per- 
fectly prepared to listen tostatements drawn upand fairly supported, 
sent from the localities to which the schemes apply. And do not 
suppose that when a scheme is published the commissioners are 
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absolutely committed to the details of that scheme* In a memo- 
randum which was sent me from the office a few days ago, there 
is this clause, to which, I think, out attention ought to be 
directed: — ^"^ After the scheme is provisionally framed it must be 
published ; after publication anyone is at liberty to send in objec- 
tions and suggestions." The commissioners are then in • a strictly 
judicial position bound to hear all parties and decide on their 
merits. It is not necessary that a man should be a ratepayer in 
order to send in such a memorial to the commissioners. Anybody 
living in the neighbourhood of a school affected by a scheme 
may forward his complaint to the commissioners with regard 
to any of the details of the scheme, and ask for a modifica- 
tion. Now there is one point to which I do not think we 
have yet paid sufficient attention. You have been reminded 
this morning that the 19th clause of the Endowed Schools 
Act preserves the Denominational character of schools under 
certain conditions. Now, so far as I know, there has hardly 
been a case in which we have challenged the decision of the Com- 
missioners as to the Denominational character of a school which 
they have declared properly belongs to the Church of England. I 
think that when we learn that the Commissioners have decided 
that a sdhool comes under the protection of clause 19, we should 
inquire whether or not the circumstances of the case justify placing 
the school under that clause, and reserving it to the Church of 
England. In another memorandum the Commissioners say — 
" To come under the terms quoted [that is to be kept as a Deno- 
minational School], it is not enough that the school has hitherto 
been under the management of exclusively Denominational trust 
deeds, or that by the deed of foundation or by any statutes, or by 
a scheme of the Court of Chancery, or of the Charity Commis- 
sioners, the trustees or teachers are required to be members of a 
particular church or denomination, or the scholars are required to 
attend a particular place of worship, or that by long usage or by 
direction of the scheme certain doctrines, formularies, or catechisms 
have been taught ; there must be, first, the express requirement 
of distinctive religious teaching; secondly, that requirement 
must be expressed in either the original instrument of founda- 
tion or in statutes given under the founder^s authority and 
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^within fifty years of his death ; thirdly; nihsenee of «ny proof 
of breach of the requirement Now, I think with that state- 
ment from the Commissioners of the principles on which 

4;hey are acting with regard to the 19th clause, it does become us 
to see whetiier we cannot rescue some schools from the denomi- 
aiational character that is likely to be imposed upon them by a 
diroot appeal to the commissioners on the matter. I have reason 

. to believe that the commissioners feel extremely anxious about 
itius particular point This question raises controversies of extreme 
delicacy and difficulty, and I think that the Nonconformists in the 
various localities affected by the schemes ought not to leave the 
c(Hnmissionera without their kindly assistance in forming a light 
judgment on this matter. 

Eev, T, W. Davids, of Ciolchester : I just wish to say that in 
this matter we have it in our power very effectively to help our- 
selves if we will only bestir ourselves in our several neighbourhoods. 
Beference was made by one of the speakers to a case in the county 
of Essex. Since I entered this room this morning I find that the 
movement which we have made in that direction has been so far 
successful that two Nonconformists have been put upon the board 
of government. (Applause.) 1 know of other cases also in which, 
when gentlemen have thought fit to stir locally, they have been 
.surprised to find the amount of sympathy that was immediately 
evoked in quarters where they did not look for it. The commis- 
sioners are greatly dependent on information which they receive 
at second haad. An assistant commissioner comes down to a 
locality where there is a schooL He convenes a meeting in the 
vestry. What information he gets on the spot he gets from the 
parties composiug that meeting, and the commissioners above 
know little or nothing more than he communicates. Our first duty, 
then, is to watch when the assistant commissioner comes down, and 
to take care that he is surrounded by somebody beside the town 
clerk and the clergyman. The moral is, that we should help 
ourselves, and be wide awake and look after the endowed schools 
m our -several localities. (Applause.) 

Kev. A. TiLLEY, of Cardiff . 1 beg to suggest that the following 
words should form part of the resolution :-^- 

** ^hsJb in the opinion of this Conference, the present constitution of the 
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Gommission should be revised, seeing tlmt the commissionerB have hitherto 
shown such a decided leaning to one denomination as to forfeit the confidence 
of Nonconformists." 

Mr. R W. Dale : The powers of the Commission I think ter- 
minate in the course of a very few months, and they will have to 
be re-appointed. 

The Bev. A. Tilley : I move this as a rider or amendment 

Mr. R W. Dale : The Secretaries accept it as a rider to the 
resolution. 

The Rev. F. & Johnstone : I second it. 

The resolution and rider were then unanimously agreed to. 

The Chairman : I have only to congratulate you upon the 
tone of the proceedings of the first sitting. I believe I state some- 
what below the trath when I say that 1,880 delegates have come 
up to this Conference. (Hear, hear.) 

Three cheers were then given for the Chairman, and the Oon- 
ference adjourned. 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING. 



The Conference re-assembled in the evening at the Friends' 
Meeting House, which was again crowded with delegates and 
visitors. The latter, indeed, assembled in such numbers as to 
render it impossible for the chapel to accommodate them ; and it 
was arranged that an adjoummefit should take place to the Free 
Trade HalL There, accordingly, the meeting was held ; the 
delegates occupying the body of the hall, and the general public 
the galleries. The chair was taken by Mr. William Crosfield, of 
Liverpool • 

In opening the proceedings, the Chaibican said : I am indebted 
for the honour of holding this office to the circumstance of my 
being the representative of the Nonconformists of Liverpool — a 
body of gentlemen who have been, I will not say vilified, but who 
have been thought by some to be not quite up to the mark. I 
feel that it is an unjust accusation. We were the first body in the 
kingdom to protest against by-laws adopted for the payment of fees 
to denominational schools. We were the first to send a deputation 
to Mr. Forster, protesting against their confirmation. We were 
received with all the graciousness that you know Cabinet minis- 
ters can display, but I am afraid that we produced very little im- 
pression. We did our best, however, And I think we ought not to be 
considered backward in the cause. Now as to the important subjects 
which are to be discussed this evening. The first is the subject of 
the payment of fees to denominational schools. I believe we shall be 
unanimous in protesting against that as an infraction of the spirit 
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of the Elementary Education Act. We are fully justified in 
demanding that the 25th clause of that Act shall be repealed. 
(Hear, hear.) We are entitled to ask for that and nothing less 
than that, because of the promise made in the speech of the 
• Prime Minister, in June, 1870. " We propose," he said, " that 
local boards shall cease to have connection with or relation to 
voluntary schools, and that these voluntary schools, so far as 
they have depended on public aid, shall only stand in relation to 
the Privy Council." The payment of fees by school boards to 
denominational schools is, therefore, in direct violation of the 
spirit of the Elementary Education Act when it was first intro- 
duced. The Marquis of Hartington recently called the present 
arrangement a compromise. Now we were no parties to that 
compromisa (Hear, hear.) Mr. Miall having dealt with that 
subject so fully and so effectually this morning, I will not, as I 
intended, further allude to it. As to Mr. Forster, I scarcely 
knew what to say. (Laughter.) I confess that my former confi- 
dence in him is shaken ; and as to his boast of " cantering over the 
religious difficulty," I think it has landed him in a quagmire 
that both he and his steed will be glad to get out of. Some 
allusion has been made to the Scotch Education Bill My impres- 
sion is that our brethren on the other side of the Tweed are 
alive to the consequences of denominational teaching. They 
must see the natural result in reference to the Irish Bill ; and it 
is a matter of surprise that our friends in the Church of England 
do not also perceive that their taking fees from the rates must 
involve the payment of the Boman Catholics in Ireland. The 
next question that is to come before us I will not allude to, but 
will at once call upon the gentlemen who are to address you. 

PAYMENT OF FEES TO DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

A paper on this subject was read by the Rev. Henry W. 
Cbosskey, one of the Secretaries of the Central Nonconformist 
Committee. He said — 

The payment by School Boards of the fees of children attending 
denominational schools is no exceptional incident, accidentally 
involved in the working of the Elementary Education Act, which 
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may be diseassed as a point of detail, and dismnsed as msigoificaiit 
whatever decision as to its propriety may be reached, but is part 
of an educational policy which, alike in the principle upon wbicli 
it rests and the method of its administration, is incompatible 
with the existence of religious liberty. The immediate question 
at issue does not stand by itself. When the payment of fees is 
considered in connection with the care which was taken to provide 
a large number of new denominational schools after the passing of 
the Education Act, and the enormous and unnecessary increase of 
grants in their aid ; the power vested in School Boards to institute 
the extremest sectarian teaching ; the difficulties placed by the 
Department in the way of erection of Board schools themselves ; 
the flagrant attempt to deliver those endowed schools, which are 
the property of the people, into the hands of a sect,— it is 
discovered to be a strong and useful link in that chain of ecclesias- 
tical authority with which it is now attempted to bind the free 
^development of the education of this kingdom. 

When the fees are paid to a denominational school, under 
whose control is education placed ? Who appoint the teachers, 
select the books, and determine the amount of time to be devoted 
to sectarian instruction within the liberal limits rendered legal by 
Mr. Forster i The School Board, by paying fees, abnegates its 
functions as a School Board, and becomes a mere instrument for 
collecting money with which to pay other organisations to take 
charge of the education of a town. It hands public funds to per- 
sons who, in relation to the community, occupy no official position, 
and acknowledge no local responsibility. The State does not 
accept the duty abandoned by the School Board. It furnishes 
" grants in aid," according to a certain exceedingly low standard, hut 
with the^ direction of a denominational school the denomination is 
alone concerned. The parent has no voice in the denominational 
schooL He pays the taxes out of which the grant in aid comes, 
and he is subjected to the rate ; but a few rich sectarian subscri- 
bers will take charge of his child. By the payment of fees the 
Board, although elected by the ratepayers, refuses to do their work, 
the parent is put out of court, while the nominees of rival sects 
become the managers of schools whidi will exist in the place of 
national schools, and in many distri^s will be filled by a etmpol' 
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sory law. The ecclesiastical committees, placed in authority over 
education, are assisted by the fees they receive, in thieir specially 
sectarian work. It is asserted that this is not a correct represen- 
tation, since every public school has a conscience clause, and the 
fe^paid by a Board must be held to apply only to secular results. 
The very fact that a school requires a conscience clause proves that 
it exists as a sectarian institution. (Cheers.) The fees are devoted 
to the support of the whole school as a school, and those who flatter 
themselves with the understanding " that the payment of fees is 
not made in respect of any instruction in denominational religious 
subjects," may be answered in the words of the Apostle Paul : — 
" If the foot shall say, because I am not the hand, I am not of the 
body, is it, therefore, not of the body ? And if the ear shall say, 
because I am not the eye, I am not of the body, is it. therefore, 
not of the body ? " Although the amount of fee paid may not 
exceed the cost of secular instruction, it will materially relieve 
those who support denominational schools as bulwarks of their 
Church. When existing schools are mentioned in the House of 
Commons, by a happy euphuism, the word "voluntaiy" is sub- 
stituted for "denominational" The policy of the Department is 
rendering the term "voluntary" altogether deceptive, except so 
far as it may mean willingness to receive State aid. (Cheers.) By 
filling sectarian schools with rate-supported scholars, and increasing 
the grants in aid, a gigantic system of religious endowment has 
been organised by Her Majesty's Government; and any strong 
sect, such as the Church of !^ngland or the Church of B.ome, will 
be able to educate its children almost entirely without private 
subscriptions. I am personally acquainted with a school which, 
during the past year, educated 220 children at a cost t-o the sub- 
scribers of £7. 10s. ; and with another school, which educated 544 
(676 on the books), with a contribution of about £70, and eveniAhe 
whole of this will probably not be required after next examination. 
In some cases, by certain acute methods of managing, an actual 
profit may be won, to be carried over to a building account. 

As an example of the possible working of the new system on a 
large scale, take the following case. From a return (March 2, 1870) 
it appears there were in Leeds 84 Church of England schools, 
supported in the following manner : — 
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£ a d. 

Subscriptions 2,368 5 4 

Fees 4,768 17 4 

Grant 4,325 3 4 

Total cost 11,462 6 0* 

What are the possibilities under the new Act and code ? Let 
empty benches be filled by payments from rate, and a moderate 
estimate would give — 

Fees 5,768 17 4 

Let £2,000 be struck off subscriptions, 

leaving 368 5 4 

Amount of fees and subscriptions 6,137 2 8 

The amount still required to meet the total cost of £11,462. 6s., 
will therefore be, £5,325. 3& 4d. The whole of this sum can be 
earned (and as the shock of the higher standards is got over, will 
probably be earned) without exceeding the 50 per cent increase, 
and without transgressing the limitation of the code that the 
grant in aid is not to exceed the income derived from voluntary 
contributions, and from school fees, and from any other sources 
other than the Parliamentary grant. 14,443 children may he 
educated in the principles of the Church of England by a subscrip- 
tion of only £368. 5s. 4d., State money and rates helping out the 
fees ; and as the machinery is brought into smooth working order, 
even this pittance may be diminished. The Spectator (Jan. 6, 
1872) frankly and without circumlocution, admits that ''Th 
Education Act will he 'protected by a vast mass of beneficiaries /" 

(Cheers.) 

Mr. Lowe informs us that a great deal of what he terms, in 
language not very complimentary to schools the Government to 
which he belongs specially favours, " the virus" has been taken 
out of denominational schools. 

'' The Bill of last year has imposed a conscience clause and a 

time-table, which render it impossible that the religion of any 

child should in any way be tampered with." (Speech at Halifax, 

December 4.) 

Denominational schools, in which teachers and books are selected 
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by the sect, are pervaded by a general tone and temper of sec- 
tarianism it is beyond the power of any conscience clause what- 
ever to check. In Bums' Standard Beading Books, '' adapted to 
the requirements of the code of 1871," the following historical 
lessons occur : — " Many heresies have desolated the Church at 
various times since the age of the Apostles, but none ever pro- 
duced more disastrous results than those which arose in the 
beginning of the 16th century, the followers of which are known 
by the common name of Protestanta" (Bk. v. p. 192.) Luther is 
described as going on '' step by step in his miserable career " It 
is stated that, — 

" The long reign of Elizabeth was a period of great temporal 
prosperity for England. But we must remember that the prosperity 
of the wicked is often the greatest curse God can inflict upon them. 
They are spared here because they are to be punished hereafter." — 
(Ibid. p. 39.) 

" The good old times of England " were the times " when Mary 
ascended the throne, and * England's sons' are taught that the 
* hour is nigh ' " when — 

** Again shall long processions sweep, 
Through Lincoln^s minster pUe, 
Again shall banner, cross, and cope 
Gleam through the incensed aisle. 

* * • * • 

** And tierce and nones and matins 
Shall each have their holy lay, 
And the Angelus at compline 
Shall sweetly close the day. 

** En^^land of saints 1 the peace will dawn, 
But not without the fight ; 
So come the contest when it may. 
And Grod defend the right.'* 

—BL V. 38, 39. 

These are lessons in a book specially '' adapted to the code of 
1871." They are lessons intended for ordinary school hours. 
And yet the oonscience of the parent is supposed to be pro- 
tected by the " Conscience Clause !" (Loud cheers.) Regarding 
the time-table, even the poor and unworthy protection granted the 
ratepayer in the Board schools by the provision that no religious 
catechism or religious formulary which is distinctive of any parti- 
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cular denomination shall be taught (although the creed contained 
in catechism and formularly may be taught) does not extend to 
the denominational school. The Government dared not openly 
apply the ratepayers' money to denominational purposes in a 
Board school ; and a flimsy and deceptive Conscience Clause was 
contrived to secure the reality by sacrificing the shadow, while by 
the payment of fees to existing schools a sect is directly subsidised. 
A Time-table Conscience Clause does not touch the principle upon 
which Nonconformity stands. We challenge the fairness, and we 
doubt the Christian results of the application, of a public tax to 
the service of any sect. We contend that whenever the responsi- 
bilities of the Church are thrown upon, the State, the State is 
guilty of an interference with the freedom of its citizens, the injus- 
tice of which can be measured by a precisely corresponding loss of 
spiritual power within the Church itself. We are not answered by 
being told that the course to which we object wiU be pursued at 
one hour and not at another. (Cheers.) 

Nonconformists generally are prepared to accept, honourably 
and fairly, a national system of education. Out of 3,230 buildiDg 
grants applied for during the time of grace, 460 were sought by 
Nonconformists of all denominations, 82 by Boman Catholics, and 
2,852 by the Church of England. In some towns Nonconformists 
have offered their schools to boards at a nominal rent, on condition 
that their unsectarian character should be preserved. The reward 
meted out to Nonconformists for their readiness to sacrifice sec- 
tarian gain for the sake of national education, is to have their 
money s^zed to pay the fees to Church of England and Catholic 
schools. 

If Nonconformists are content to receive this treatment with 
quietness, they must be prepared to bow with shame beneath such 
words as Cassius spoke:— 

'* And why should Caesar be a tyrant then ? 
. . I know he would not b9 a wolf, 
But that he sees the Komans are but sheep ; . 
He were no lion, were not Romans hmd»— ** 

and abandon for ever their dream of religious equality. 

Parents will be canvassed to send their children into these 
Church of England and Catholic schools^ by Soripture^xeaders and 
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couragement of pauperism will accompany ecclesiastical ascen- 
dancy. (Cheers.) Proof is close at hand. The following 
letter, addressed by Mr. J. W. Southern, a school manager in 
Manchester, will show how the system works in that city : — 

" As the m^uiager of an undenominational school in Hulme, I 
was waited upon some time ago by an officer of the Manchester 
Board, . who wished to know whether we were willing to accept 
Board scholars. I declined to do anything until I had consulted 
my fellow managers ; but, pending our decision, some children 
were brought by the officer to the school, and forms left with the 
master, by which the Board undertook to pay their fees. The 
children turned out to be our own scholars ; hitherto their parents 
paid their fees, and they attended well ; since the Board relieved 
the parents, they have hardly attended at all. A short time ago, 
our head master sent one of the pupil teachers to the home of an 
absentee scholar to ascertain the cause of absence. She returned 
with the statement that a pupil teacher from another school (Epis- 
copalian) had canvassed the mother to send the child to their 
school, and they would get it placed on the School Board list. The 
woman said, ' I knew my neighbours were getting their children 
paid for, and I did not see why I shouldn't have my child paid for 
too, and so I let her go.* I have heard of this kind of inducement 
being offered in other cases, but one authenticated fact I consider 
worth a dozen 'hearsays,' and I therefore called upon the mother, 
and ascertained that the facts were exactly as stated, and also 
that the promise had been kept, and the child was now paid for 
by the Board. I hope these cases are singular, but I fear they are 
not" 

The pauperising effect of the payment of fees from rates is 
shown by the fact that those who have paid for their own children 
are giving.it up. In Sallbrd, although during the last year the 
Board has paid for 1,737 children, the number in attendance is 
713 lesa For iJie honour of Ghristiaoity, as for the noblest inter- 
eoto of education^ this alliance between pauperism and priestcraft 
must be hvek&a by the stisoog arm of Nonconformity. (Loud 
cheera) 

Su]^Q9Uig^hawev^>at(yim to befuU o£ denominational schools^ 
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must not the fees be paid ? I reply that the existence of denomi- 
national schools alone does not furnish '' efficient and suitable " 
provision for the education of a tree people, and that either Board 
schools, in which fees may be remitted, ought at once to be erected 
in every district, or the denominational school must agree to sub- 
mit its secular hours to Board control Why should a denomi- 
national school object to this course ? According to its own show- 
ing it is only for secular instruction it receives the fees> and it is 
only secular instruction it gives outside the Conscience Clause 
hours. There can be no principle, therefore, to prevent it from 
hiring its room to a Board during those hours in which (itself 
being witness) it uses them for secular work alone. In the 
case of conflicting interests, the denominational must give way 
to the national school, and not the national school to the denomi- 
national. 

The great difficulty in the way of declining to pay fees to 
denominational schools is, we are told by high dignitaries of 
Church and State, the " conscience of the parent." The parent 
has a right to choose a school in which his own religion is taught, 
and his conscience may be violated if he is compelled to send his 
child to a Board school. In other words, it is claimed that a 
parent should be provided at the public expense with whatever 
religious teaching he chooses, as the conditions under which he 
will permit his child to be taught the rudiments of knowledge. I 
deny the alleged right. The State declares ignorance a public 
nuisance, and while a parent has no right to permit his child 
to be ignorant, his poverty constitutes no claim for relief upon 
any matter of which the State takes no cognisance. His 
religious wants must be provided for by religious organizatiom 
(Cheers.) 

The difference between the conscience argument as applied to 
the ratepayer, and as applied to the parent, is that the ratepayer 
objects to pay for the positive teaching of dogmas he disbelieves; 
the parent objects to not receiving from the State something he re- 
quires, and which the Christian churches of the country actually exist 
to furnish. In the one case, there is a positive outrage ; in the other 
merely a refusal of what can be obtained elsewhere. If a member of 
the Church of England asserts that he hasaright to afree ticket for 
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Church of England teaching, I reply that his Church is bound to 
serve him out of its own resources and can not justly send in its bill to 
the country twice for doing precisely the same work. If the 
Roman Catholic Church, or any other Church, has not sufficient 
energy and self-denial to teach its poorer members their own reli- 
gion, it will belie the great History of Christendom, w^hich records 
the unsparing surrender of property and life for the sake of Christ 
and God. The best result of withholding fees from denominational 
schools will be to compel the Christian Church to do its own 
Christian work. (Cheers.) 

Moreover, if ordinary school hours are honestly kept for the 
secular work required by existing regulations, there will, during 
those hours, be precisely the same teaching at every school, whether 
Protestant or Catholic; and the imagined right of a parent to 
compel the State to support a sectarian school, either amounts to 
the ridiculous claim that he ought to have his child taught the 
same things in one building and not in another, or throws upon 
the Stsbte the duty of providing any and every form of religion its 
subjects may ask. 

Suppose, however, a Catholic parent to say, justly or unjustly, 

my conscience cannot permit me to send my child to a Board 

school. What can be done ? Can he be compelled ? I admit at 

once, that if a Board school be in any sense of the word a sectarian 

school, he can not be compelled; but compulsion, in this case, is a 

wrong to the community, and is no element in a special claim made 

informd pauperis. What is the remedy ? The remedy is neither to 

abandon compulsion or pay fees, but to confine the teaching in Board 

schools to those secular subjects which all children must be taught if 

they are to be educated at all, leaving religious instruction to the 

voluntary exertions of each sect. (Cheers.) Should the Catholics 

finally declare that they will not permit their children to learn 

even the common rudiments of knowledge, in company with other 

children, although the public schools are made absolutely free of 

any element to which religious objection can be taken, — they 

must pay for their own private institutions. (Loud cheers.) 

Purely sectarian organisations, whether Catholic or Protestant, 

have no claim upon the resources of the community ; and Non^ 

conformists apply no law to Roman Catholics which they do not 

I 
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accept for themselvea It would be an injustice to force Catholic 
children into Protestant schools, or Protestant children into Catholic 
schools^ but it will be no injustice to force neglected children into 
schools, neither. Protestant nor Catholic, but the schools of the 
community. The hct that a child is not taught at the public 
expense the private belief of its parents, is no legitimate ground 
for permitting them to deprive it of education altogether. 

The plea of conscience uiged on behalf of the parent, that he 
may obtain from the rates what the zeal of his Church should 
supply, will be in many cases only another name for the conscience 
of the clergymaxL and priest; and its satisfaction will be as injurious 
to religion as unjust to the community. The religion taught as a 
kind of State alms will be leas respected ; an ignominious ecclesi- 
astical begging for children will take the place of a Divine mission- 
ary influence, and the parent's conviction that he ought to care for 
his own religion will be diminished. A ratepayer, who believes 
that Christianity will only achieve its noblest triumphs when discon- 
nected from rates and taxes, is not bound to surrender his conscience 
(that is, his sense of what he owes to God, as responsible to Him 
for so guiding his conduct as to help forward the coming of His 
kingdom) to a demand as baseless as a claim of right as detrimental 
in exercise to the influence of a pure and imdefiled religion. 

Various statements have been made to drive Nonconformists 
out of court By accepting State grants to denominational schools, 
have not Nonconformists lost the right to oppose payment of fees 
from the rates ? Temporary acquiescence in a provisional plan for 
the relief of a great want, neither logically or morally necessitates 
submission to the permanent establishment of denominationalism 
as a national system^ 

Ought not the importance of local self-government to secure 
quiet acceptance of the decisions of School Boards ? No local 
authority ought to have power to tamper with religious equality, 
any more than it should be left to local authority to decide whether 
theft is, or is not, a crime. Religious equality requires an imperial 
guarantee. 

Is not the payment of fees a small and insignificant matter ? 
The returns from Manchester, Liverpool, and other towns prove 
that it may employ a large peixsenioge of the rates ; and the prifl" 
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ciple once granted, the practice is capable of indefinite extension .♦ 
The supply of Board schools is, moreover, most seriously delayed 
and limited by the operation of this plan; while the religious 
objection to subsidising rival sects to take charge of education is 
not affected by the largeness or smallness of the amount of fees 
which may be paid. 

Is not religious equality admitted when fees may be paid to the 
schools of all sects? Nonconformists object to the application of 
a rate to dogmatic teaching; and there is no "equality" 
established by proposing to divide the money. 

The payment of fees by School Boards to denominational 
schools is one chapter in a great controversy. On the one side is^ 
the principle that education must be dispensed by dominant 
ecclesiastical authorities, claiming the schooboom as well as the 
church as their own peculiar possession ; and employing national 
resources, which ought to be devoted to education alone, to upbuild 
their own supremacy. 

On the other side is the principle that the national school 
belongs to the nation, and must, therefore, be freed from the 
regulations of a sectarian exclusiveness ; while religious men must- 
be trusted to exercise their .noble activities in their own place and 
at their own time oii behalf of that Christian culture best given 
by those who most devoutly believe. 

It is mat a question between education sgid no education. The- 
Government deliberately increases and strengthens denominational 
schools ; and then one of its members ventures to say we must 
either take them or leave children in the streets.*!* A sectarian 

* The following are the returns of the amounts paid in school fees in Manchester : 

Church schools 399 4 

Boman Catholic • 235 10 

Presbyterian, and all othen * ..••?*••*•' ^ 1^ 10 

£723 16 8 
t " On the one side everything had been done, on the other everything had to be 
begun. What was the practical inference from thaA? Why, that they should make 
nptheif minds on this point, — ^Was it better that the children should be taught in 
denominational schools, or that they should not be taught at all? Because it might 
be possible for a well-directed agitation to destroy the present denominational system. 
Suppose that those most eager against it should sweep it away, what would be the 
result ? Would the destruction of these schools provide schools for the School Boards? 
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system on an enormous scale is being established, and we are asked 
to pause in our objections imtil the work is done^ and the new 
vested interests become too powerful to remove ! It is the alte« 
native always offered by priesthoods, and by those who, howeve- 
imconsciously or unwillingly, do the work of priesthoods. They 
ever cry, " Be saved by us or perish 1" And attempt to justify 
their words by consolidating their power. (Cheers.) 

Without interposing any period of ignorance, it would be per- 
fectly possible for Boards to provide temporary accommodation ; 
and to hasten the erection of Board schools far more earnestly 
than they are inclined to do now that the power of paying fees is 
in their hands, apparently to the equal satisfstction of the Depart- 
ment and their own sectarian members. 

It would be perfectly possible to separate the religious and the 
secular elements of instruction more foirly than is now done, and 
commit each subject to its own teachers, — the teachers of the one 
subject being provided by voluntary effort, those of the other being 
the servants of the community. It would be perfectly possible to 
arrange that representatives of the ratepayers should have some 
control over schools supported by public funds, during those hours 
in which ordinary instruction is given to children of all sects. 

In these and other ways a national system could obtain what 
it has not at present, a chance of growth ; and no necessity what- 
ever could be pleaded for paying fees from public rates to schools 
imder private management. 

Reviewing the facts, as they reveal the policy of the Govern- 
ment, I deliberately charge the Education Department with a 
determination to crush out a national and establish an ecclesiastical 
system of education. 

The attempt of the Church of England and the Church of Rome, 
by the aid of the Government, to grasp the control of education, 
stands to this country as theUltramontane conspiracy does to Europe. 

No ; the only effedt would be to destroy the means of education for the present race 
of children, and they would be utterly unable for many years to replace it. They would 
stop short the progress of education, and interpose between the children now being 
brought up, and the children that would come when the School Board schools were 
ready, a great period of ignorance, crime, and misery, that would be created in the 
ambition to destroy one system before another was set up.'*- -Mr. Lowe*» Speech at 
Halifax^ Dec 7, 1871. 
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It must be resisted at all hazards— (loud cheers)— and every 
tie of party must yield to the loftier responsibilities of a faith in 
the free life of the soul and the free culture of the mind of man. 
(Continued cheering.) 

The Rev. J. G. BOGEBS moved the following resolution : — 

"That this Conference, regarding the payment by School Boards of the 
fees of children attending denominational schools as involving the imposition 
of taxation for the support of the creeds of differing churches, requests one 
of its friends, immediately on the assembling of Parliament, on behalf of the 
Nonconformists of England and Wales, to bring forward a motion for the 
repeal of the 25th clause of the Elementary Education Act-^applause) — and 
the omission of the words from clause 74, providing for the payment of the 
whole or any part of the fees of any child where the parent satisfies the 
School Board that he is unable from poverty to pay the same, and pledges its 
members to support this motion with all the resources at their command." 

He said : I think that we are an ungrateful body. We have been 
calunmiating Mr. W. E. Forster, whereas it seems to me that 
there is no man in England who is so much entitled to the 
gratitude of this Conference as the Vice-president of the Council. 
This Conference owes its existence to Mr. Forster. (Laughter.). 
There was a time when Dissenters were taunted as being divided 
in relation to this question of education. Mr. Forster has made 
us one. (Hear, hear.) There was a time when we were feeble,, 
hesitating, and stammering in our utterances ; there is no want of 
decision, there is no faltering, there is no uncertainty about us 
now, and we owe it all to Mr. Forster. We thank him specially , 
for this 25th clause. (Laughter.) It is amazing how much we 
were prepared to bear, but when in addition to the snubbing of 
our deputations, and the remarkable cumulative vote by which 
our electoral power has been so seriously crippled and paralysed 
in the boroughs, and to the rejection of Mr. Jacob Bright^s amend- 
ment, it was found that the purpose of this Act was ta 
strengthen denomiilational schools, then at last we found we 
could bear no more, and as one man we rise up and say it shall 
not be. (Loud applause.) We have been blamed because we did 
not oppose this 25th clause as it was passing through committee. 
Why did not we oppose it ? Simply because we had too much 
trust in the Government. We did not believe it possible that 
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a Government which owed so much to us wbs going to sell and 
betray us into the hands of our opponents. Our attention was 
concentrated on these new schools which we thought were going 
to take the place of the old denominational schools, and now we 
find that behind the mask there was simply an elaborate conspiracy 
to establish this denominational system. (Applause.) Then we 
are blamed by some people because grants have been taken from 
the Council I am rather prepared to think that we could defend 
that position if we wanted, but I do not want to defend it. We will 
meet these gentlemen on their own ground. As they say that ve 
ought to object to the grants from Council quite as much as to the 
fees from local boards we will do it ; we object to all (Loud ap- 
plause.) They have forced us to this position, and we are not 
ashamed to take of it — ^that the continuance of denominational 
schools is utterly incompatible with the establishment of a true 
national system. Well, sir, I do not say that we are not some of 
us partly to blame for the position in which we find ourselves 
to-day. I think Mr. Forster has done good even to the National 
Education League at Birmingham. I think its last programme is 
an immense improvement upon its former one. (Applause.) So 
long as we said we wanted to have the Bible in our schools we 
had no legitimate standing-point on which we should base our 
opposition to national education. The Bible is to us the most 
precious book that there is in the world; but to the Boman 
Catholic it is the denominational book. It is the Protestant book^ 
he makes it so — we accept it — we are proud that the Bible is our 
Protestant book ; but what right have we to force our Protestant book 
into the schools, a portion of whicli is composed partly of Romau 
Catholics ? (Loud applause.) I wish to say simply this : that we 
have been hunting after this phantom of unsectarian religious 
education, and there is not such a thing in the world — (applause) 
and because we have been engaged in that wild-goose chase 
while our opponents have had a very distinct and definite object 
in view, and meant sectarian religious education, therefore, we find 
ourselves in the position in which we are to-night. I hope the 
Government won't suppose that we mean to be content with the 
repeal of this 25th clause. We do not mean to let the thing rest 
there. We intend to have that repealed • because to continue it 
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would be to create new vested rights, which would come in and 
claim compensation as soon as ever a definite settlement was made. 
Why, we are beset with vested rights on eveiy side ; and we are 
perpetually paying through the nose for the purpose of compensat- 
ing these vested rights. And here comes a Gk)vemment which 
is abolishing I don't know how many ^Ufferent abuses, and, while 
it is doing that with one hand, it is standing up and creating a 
new crop of vested rights, for which sooner or later we shall have 
to pay upon the other. Therefore, we cannot be content to let 
this thing have a fetir trial. There is no such thing as a fair trial 
of injustice. (Applause.) If we had ever said that we wanted 
this compromise, I could understand that there should be com- 
plaint of us that we should so soon be dissatisfied with our terms- 
Whoever said we wanted it? I hear it said that this is a 
perfectly equal system, because everybody can take alike out 
of the national purse. The amazement to me is that a Gov- 
ernment which in 1869 stood up manfully against the Whig and 
Tory proposition of concurrent endowment in Ireland should now 
come in and propose a system of concurrent endowment in Eng- 
land in relation to our schools, and then, forsooth, to think that 
because they have deserted their principles we are going to desert 
ours. I am half-sorry that this should be called a Nonconformist 
Conference. It is a Liberal Conference; it is a Conference of 
the Liberal })arty to protest against the desertion and treason 
of a small part of its members. (Applause.) The principle on 
which the Liberal party went to the country at the last election 
was that of religious equality. They have deserted it, and we 
stand by it, and we mean to stand by it. We do not mean to be 
cajoled by any i)arty cries, but we do say this — that whoever it 
lielps or hinders, we as Nonconformists axe bound to hold fast by 
our position, and to say we won't let a Liberal Government come 
and take the education of the country, and cast it over ^ound hand 
and foot into the hands of any priesthood whatever. (Loud ap- 
plause.) In the London School Board I heard a member of the 
Society of Friends, strange to say, tell us that he would rather that 
the children were educated in somebody else's religion than that 
they should not be educated at alL So would I, provided two 
things ; provided that religion is not contrary to the rights and 
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liberties of man, not contrary to the well-being of society itself, 
is not intended to build up the power of a mere priesthood ; and, 
secondly, provided that those who give the teaching themselves 
provide the payment. (Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. H. W. Parkinson (of Rochdale), in the absence of the 
Rev. J. A. Picton, said : — ^Mr. Chairman, I think it will almost 
be received as a mercy by the members of this Conference when 
one rises up to speak to them for a moment or two, who, having 
nothing prepared to say, is yet not one of those who afterwards 
goes and says it, (Laughter.) I feel it is an act of great temerity 
on my part, even under the circumstances, to occupy the time of 
this vast audience even for a moment or two, but you may trust to 
my good sense not to trespass beyond legitimate bounds. Nor 
should I have risen even for a moment if it were not that a speaker 
being required to second this resolution, under the exigencies of the 
case, my great and absorbing interest in this question would not 
allow me to stand aloof. There is one point which I think it 
would be well that the Conference should bear in mind, and that 
should be set forth for the public instruction. A charge of incon- 
sistency has been brought against Nonconformists on the education 
question. Many of us remember the time when we followed the 
leaders of voluntary education on this question ; and if we find our- 
selves in a different position to-day it is not because of any dereliction 
from those great principles that we then professed, but it is because 
we find ourselves landed, by no fault of ours, in circumstances in 
which our principles have become impracticable. Ever since 1833, 
the Government have been hanging about the neck of this ques- 
tion a large and increasing system of pecuniaiy endowment, first 
of all, out of imperial grants, and now coming to the pockets of the 
ratepayers. Under such circumstances our first position was abso- 
lutely untenable. Our next ground is that there shall be a clear 
distinction, secular education being recognised as the province of 
the State, and religious education being recognised as not the pro- 
vince of the State ; and I can see nothing inconsistent in our occu- 
pying that ground. Then let me say that it is a false cry which we 
hear on every hand, this cry from our opponents for the need of reli- 
gious education. What is meant is the multiplication of a vast system 
of Church-and-Torifying mac^^'^'^^y (Laughter.) The Education 
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Act is not wanted either for secular or religious reasons in any 
place where the squire and the parson divide the parish between 
them. It is only wanted where there are Dissenters and Noncon- 
formists to make head against in the behalf of a priestly system. 
(Hear, hear.) The religious education which will be given under 
this Act will be of this character, that two and two will make the 
requirement of the child to do its duty in that state of life to which 
it has pleased God to call him ; — (laughter) — that a verb agrees 
with — ^what its godfethers and godmothers promise to do for it. 
(Much laughter.) And when we are convinced that it is only in 
the interests of the maintenance of an ecclesiastical system that 
this cry of religion is made out, may we not ask, to whom has 
the religious life of this country been most indebted for 200 years 
gone by ? How comes it that this newly-awakened zeal for re- 
ligion should be manifested by the adherents of the Established 
Church ? Let us see if we cannot find a latent but a more sub- 
stantial reason for it. If we do not to-day make a stand upon this 
question the coils of a system will be wrapped about us which will 
be fatal to religion under the name of religion — (hear, hear) — which 
will place the religious faith, the conscience, and the daily life of 
the people of this country in the hands of those who are the direst 
enemies equally of religion and of liberty. And when I hear the 
objection sometimes made by those who are disposed to desert us 
on this question, that if you only educate the children you may 
trust them for coming out right in religious matters, my reply is 
this: From whence, except from the seats of education and 
learning in this country, have come those waves of feeling which 
threaten to lead us back into the old times of ignorance and super- 
stition ? It is the men who have taken their place under the 
shadows of our universities who have proved that the darkest place 
is just under the candlestick. (Laughter.) It is these men who 
have set in action that retrograde movement against which Noncon- 
formists protest ; and I am certain that it is quite as much in 
behalf of religion as it is of personal freedom that we are engaged 
in this war&re, which is as certain to be successful as we are 
gathered here to-night. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Jesse Collings, of Birmingham, said : Mr. Rogers has 
truly remarked that we have cot into our diflSculties through 
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excessive tnust in the present Government Let me add that the 
way out of the difficulty is to trust in future to ourselves. (Hear, 
hear.) In this programme the payment of denominational fees 
and the State grant are treated as separate matters^ though the 
principle is the same. I should have preferred, instead of meddling 
with the 25th clause, to have a resolution sweeping the whole 
husiness away. (Hear, hear.) Let me read to you a few words of 
Mr. Forster's at Bradford — '' I know there are some among us who 
hold very strong opinioift on this question, and who perhaps 
may differ from me, but I feel the question comes now so seriously 
before the public that any man filling the position I do would be 
nothing less than a traitor to his duties if he did not express his 
opinions, and if, having expressed those opinions, he did not strive 
to carry them out. The present system, or what we call a system, 
is one which hardly any one supports. It is unfeiir, capricious, 
and uncertain." Then, after describing his idea of a national 
system, he says — " My second principle is that the State should 
make no attempt to give religious education. My third i& 
that in giving aid to secular education, the utmost care should 
be taken not to give any religious denomination any preference 
or advantage over another." Now, I have only to say that 
Mr. Forster has enormously strengthened that system which he 
has described as capricious and uncertain; he has given that 
preference of one religion over another, or rather of two 
religions over all the others. He holds that he has not Let 
us see. At a Catholic meeting held last night at Birmingham, 
Bishop XJUathome moved the first resolution : " That it is the duty 
of Catholics to do all they can to secure a Catholic education for 
the children of the poorer members of our body." Now, that is a 
very sensible resolution, and one that does the Catholics credit 
But the Bishop should have added : " And we wish to do this at 
the expense of the ratepayers of Birmingham." (Laughter.) But 
he left that out. He goes on to state how dark had been the 
Catholic prospects at one time, how a few years ago he could only 
put his finger on three standing points which Catholics had in 
Birmingham; but now their prospects were brighter, and in 
describing their present prosperity, he speaks of the efforts of the 
priests as concentrated not so much on the churches as on the 
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schools. He dwellB on the number of schook at work, of those m 
progress, and the further number contemplated, and it becomes 
evident that the support of these denominational institutions would 
be almost impossible without the new payments from the State 
and from the ratea Then with respect to the Church of England. 
There is a school in Birmingham in Gem-Street, already receiving 
children on the strength of these fees. It is an industrial school, 
and there are five rectors and vicars, who are ex-officio members of 
the committee. The rules of the school declare that the religious 
and moral training shall be in accordance with the articles and 
formularies of the Church of England, and, shall be under the 
superintendence of the rectors and vicar. There is also a rule that 
the superintendent, matron, and assistant-master, and mistress, and 
all the teachers, shall be members of the Churqh of England. This 
school, formerly in a languishing condition, has now 142 children 
and is quite full. It is receiving of the ratepayers money after the 
rate of £369 per annum, besides about £1,500 per annum from the 
State. My opinion is, that Mr. Forster has betrayed his trust, and 
if we Nonconformists submit to such treatment, or acquiesce in 
his measures, then we are worthy only of that toleration which 
the Govenmient, if we nu^ judge of it by its acts, thinks us worthy 
of. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Dr. Baleigh, who was loudly called for, said : I do 
not desire to speak, but some of my friends seem to think that I 
did not have quite justice last night. I do not see how it could 
have been avoided. It was a glorious meeting ; somebody must 
have been left in the lurch, and it happened to be myself. Of 
course, I can only say what has been said again and again. As to 
what I was going to say last night, where it is gone I cannot tell 
— ^I suppose it has vanished into air. Now, have our opponents 
made any " concessions," as they say, to us in this matter ? and have 
we made any compromise, or promise, or concession to them, so 
that we are acting unfairly or dishonourably in continuing this 
agitation? What concession have they made? The Prime 
Minister himself, more than once in Parliament, spoke of the 
concessions made. They have consented not to teach the Church 
Catechism in national schools or in schools where the* secular 
education is paid for by the nation, to the children of those who 
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do not believe in it — and they call that a concession. (Laughter.) 
They will allow the children of Nonconformists to enter a Qiurch 
school for secular education, again to be paid for richly by the 
nation, under the protection of a flaming sword that turns every 
way but the right one, which they call a conscience clause. I 
protest that no conscience clause which the wit of man can 
devise can be a protection to me or to my child but by first 
insulting and degrading me. (Loud cheers.) They have made 
the concession of accepting large additional grants of money 
for the building of church schools. (Laughter.) It was really 
so stated in the public papers; we were lost in astonishment, 
but there it is written down as a concession. If they con- 
tinue to adhere to their present rendering and interpretation of 
that word, the fewer concessions we have the better. (Laughter.) 
I should not at all wonder if it is not some day found to 
be a concession by the Church of England to Nonconformity that 
the Minister of Education in this country has descended from a 
Puritan ancestry. (Much laughter.) With all respect to Mr. 
Forster, and gratitude to him and his colleagues as Liberal states- 
men for the great measures they have given us, I would say, if 
this is the best that he can do in the spK ere of education, then the 
descent from the Puritans is considerable. (Roars of laughter.) 
They have conceded nothing, nothing substantially; and the 
Government have conceded nothing since the day we began to 
remonstrate and protest on this question. We have, with the 
utmost earnestness, and with a determination as strong as is con- 
sistent with the respect which is undoubtedly their due, and which 
assuredly we bear to them, represented in the most urgent way 
the defects of this measure. We have shown more or less publicly 
its sectarian character and its divisive influence ; we have expressed 
our sense of bitter disappointment, our sorrow, our regret, and any 
suggestions that we have made for improvement have been made 
in no dictatorial spirit — rather, indeed, in the mood of those who 
are described by the Spectator as very humble friends of the 
Government — (laughter) — we have laid these things before 
them, and, as far as I know (and I have known this matter 
from the beginning) not one clear intimation, not even one 
faint foreshadowing, has been given to us of the proba- 
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bility or even the possibility of any change in the direction 
which yre feel to be so much needed, and which certainly is so 
earnestly desired. (Cheers.) They have said nothing. Our 
opponents have been exceedingly anxious about us, about our 
moral condition. (Laughter.) We have had no end of good 
advice. Sir John Fakington was almost tearful in his benign 
anxiety that we should not disturb the present delightful and most 
peaceful arrangement. Lord Derby, surely not with his usual fair- 
ness, which we are glad to acknowledge — was content with a cyni- 
cal sneer, or at least a cynical allusion to our disappointment, our 
very natural disappointment, at the results of our bargain. Again 
I say that we made no bargain — ^none. True, individual men 
among us, who are held by us in the highest respect, expressed 
themselves in Parliament and out of Parliament on the side of the 
Government in regard to this measure, as they had a perfect right 
to do ; and I have no doubt that their opinions were all the more 
influential on account of the high character of the men and of their 
many good works ; but if the Government took them as represen- 
tatives, in any large or true sense, of the Nonconformists, or of any 
Nonconformist bodies with which they were connected, they did so 
on their own responsibility. They did this not only without evi- 
dence, but as I aver, against evidence and against remonstrance and 
protest; for unless I misunderstand the state of the case, the great 
Nonconforming bodies, while they did, as Mr. Miall so justly said, 
seem to veer and swerve a little, did begin to go from the very first 
the other way, and not by bare majorities, but like the tide without 
one refluent wave. (Cheers.) Therefore, we are not acting a trea- 
cherous or an unfriendly part in maintaining this agitation until 
we accomplish our end. " Let the measure have a fair trial," it is 
said. How can there be a fair trial of an un&ir thing ? We assert 
that the thing itself is wrong in the point on which we touch it, 
wrong in principle, policy, outcome ; and it never can come right 
by letting it grow. It will grow to more injustice ; if it grows to 
more injustice it will grow to more ungodliness, for " the righteous 
Lord loveth righteousnesa" We planted a tree in our great national 
garden, as we fondly supposed, for the refreshing of our hungry 
children, and it does not bear the kind of fruit we had expected. 
What is the sense of saying, let the tree have a fair trial ? I sup* 
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poso we must not even insert a shoot of the better kind until tliat 
wonderful day when we shall gather figs of thorns and grapes of 
thistles. (Laughter.) The land felt dark and chill, and we started 
with these same little children of the national family, as we thought, 
to get as near as we could in this insular position of ours, to the 
reidms of the sun, to get a little more warmth and a little more 
light. And there was one who certainly proclaimed himself very 
competent to undertake the management of the train. But it was 
a night train ; and we fell asleep ; and now in the grey dawn of 
the morning we are awaking, and we see cathedral towers where, 
as the song says, no towers ought to be. (Laughter.) We imme- 
diately think that there has been some great mistake ; we mns^ 
get out ; we must go back. '' Don't stir ! let the train have a fair 
trial F' (Much laughter.) Itis true enough you have been speeding all 
night along the Great Northern Railway, and these are the towers 
of York Minster, but we are going further yet." How far ? How 
long ? " WeU, the next station is Stonyhurst " (Boors of laughter.) 
" While other trains are current, this is a concurrent train." (Re- 
newed laughter.) Now, Mr. Chairman, I shotdd not wonder if this 
same Stonyhurst and that which it represents should be the means 
of getting us out of all this confusion and trouble ; because I hold 
that if we go to York we ought to go to Stonyhurst. (Hear, hear.) 
And, happily, the whole nation, at least, a great part of it, seems, 
in the meantime, to start back from that terminus ; but we must 
make the whole nation see and acknowledge that in pure logic, 
and in justice as well as logic, if we go to the one we 
ought to go to the other— 'that is to say, that if we endow 
denominational teaching in England, we ought to endow it 
in Scotland ; which might not have been very difficult a year 
ago, which would have been perfectly easy, but which, I am 
glad to know from some recent information, would be a good 
deal xDore difficult now than it would have been even sit 
months ago. They say, you know, it takes a surgical opera- 
tion to get a joke into a Scotchman's mind. I can tell you 
Uiis, that be it easy or difficult to get an* argument into a Scotch^ 
man's mind, if you once get the argument in, with its correspond- 
ing conviction, you will find it a very bard thing to get it out again. 
(Qieera) If we could only get Scotland right in this question then 
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all would be right (Hear, hear.) I have nothing but thanks to 
those Bomau Catholic prelates who speak out plainly and tell us 
what they conceive to be their just rights; and I say it is impos- 
sible to show that they are not asking for what are their rights, 
and that we are not unjust and tyrannous and mean in withholding 
them, unless we amend our ways and retrace our own erring steps. 
There is only one way out of all this. Let all Churches be dises- 
tablished — (loud cheers) — and then if any one Church shall 
develope as we have been told the Roman Catholic religion 
has developed in history, in anti-social mischief or anything 
inconsistent with the rights and liberties of a free people, it can 
be dealt with in its own natul*e and for what it is, not as a bad 
form of religion, but as a bad thing, which a just and free State 
cannot suffer to exist beyond certain limits. And let the State 
give us what the State can give us fax better than any religious 
community, any Church of whatever kind, a good secular 
education, that is to say, an education in those branches of 
human knowledge in which all rational persons are agreed, 
the teaching of which, therefore, may be enforced by a 
compulsion that will never be needed when it is once known to 
exist, and for which you may justly tax the whole community 
without the possibility of injuring any reasonable, I might say any 
rational, conscience. And let the responsibility for religious 
teaching and for the Bible and the use of it be thrown upon those 
who love them and who are the appointed agents for their pro- 
pagation in the world. Make new appeals to the love and loyalty 
of those who believe in the upper world and in the unseen Master. 
Make new claims, and call for new sacrifices, and 1 am sure that 
the result will be an increase, an improvement both in quality and 
in amount, not deterioration, not decline, of true religious education 
in England. (Cheers.) Then I foresee that in a happier time 
than this — God grant it may not be so far away !— we shall stand 
together as a people, these conflicts behind us ended, hand-in-hand, 
those who are now opposed to each other, and shall sing together 
8ome notes of that old, old song, " The Lord hath rid us from the 
hand of strange children, whose moutii speaketh vanity, and whose 
right hand is a rigjit hand of falsehood. Our sons are as plants 
grown up in their youth, anct our daughters as comer-stones^ 
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polished after the similitude of a palace." (Loud and long-con- 
tinued cheering.) 

Mr. W. Wasburton (Salford) : I wish to mention only one or 
two facts. I have taken some trouble, with regard to Salford, to make 
known the fact stated by Dr. Enoch Mellor last night, that, after 
paying for 1,737 children not previously paid for, the attendance at 
the schools is 713 less than previously. There are members of 
School Boards present, and 1 wish to suggest to them to make the 
attempt to ascertain these statistics in each locality. The state of 
' Salford is only an example of the state of many other towns as to 
the diminution of attendance since the Boards began to pay school 
fees. The thing is perfectly naturaP. Parents keep their children at 
home, and say they are too poor to pay for them, in order that the 
Board may be induced to pay. There is one school in Salford that will 
make a profit of from £100 to £200 during the next twelve months 
from Government grants and fees from the School Board. I men- 
tion also with regret that there is at least one Nonconformist school 
in Salford (a Congregational one) not only receiving Government 
grants, but also receiving fees from the School Board. (Shame !) 
1 hope that one result of this Conference will be that all such 
things will disappear. We are taimted with these facts, and what 
is the use of talking against them so long as they are permitted to 
exist ? We have a number of Churchmen on the Salford Board 
who have been trained under the late Canon Stowell, men who all 
their lives have been crying out " No Popery," and they are now 
invariably found in accord with the Catholic members of the Board; 
voting money without hesitation, and speaking, if necessary, in 
defence of Catholics receiving fees. Such inconsistency, I was 
going to say hypocrisy, is sure to tell in the end with the electors. 
We were defeated before, not so much by the cumulative vote, but 
because we had not a distinct and united platform. Among forty 
candidates in Salford, only myself and perhaps one other gentleman 
took our stand on the secular platform. Let us all be united in 
future on that issue and we shall succeed. With regard to future 
Parliamentary elections, it is my intention not to vote for any can- 
didate^ who will not pledge himself to use every exertion to change 
the present Education Bill into a national instead of a denomina- 
tional one ; and I don't intend to pay the education rate under the 
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existing system. (Hear, hear.) I have been told since I came on 
the platform that Mr. Harvey Adams has had his goods seized, and 
that the article taken was a weather glass which many years ago 
failed to indicate the state of the weather. (Laughter.) I hope 
we shall be prepared to make all needful sacrifices. We shall 
surely succeed if only we are true to our principles and trust to 
ourselves. (Cheers.) 

Mr. H. M. Heath, of Hackney : Mr. Chairman, I wish to say 
one word on the secular question merely. I regret greatly that 
Mr. Picton is not here. We fought a battle for him in London, 
and secured it. We were opposed by many who called themselves 
Nonconformists ; but now almost every man of them has come 
round to us. Many of us have been sent to Coventry because we 
stood by Mr. Picton on the purely secular principle. Dr. Raleigh, 
to his great honour be it said, was the man who helped us ; we 
could not have done without him. He gave us a letter which 
overshadowed the other phases of Nonconformity in our district, 
and we were enabled to secure an advocate of a pure secular system 
for rate-supported schools. Twenty yeats ago Richard Cobden 
spoke almost on this very spot, and on this very question. He 
said that as a Churchman he had come to this conclusion, that 
believing education should be recognised by the State for poor 
children, still religion must be put out of rate-supported schools. 
He appealed to a gentleman of high character, the hon. member 
for Leeds, — and he said then, " Mr. Baines, you stand in our way." 
(Hear, hear.) Rely upon it that after all, it is our duty; as God- 
fearing men, to teach religion, and not that of the State to ieack 
it, and make people who do not believe in it pay for it Make 
up your minds that every child in this land shall be educated, but 
keep secular education for the rate-supported schools, and religion 
for the Church. (Applause.) • 

Rev. Sonley Johnstone, Merthyr : I wish to strengthen the 
resolution by the addition of one word. When it was proposed by 
Mr. Gladstone to separate the denominational schools firom the 
School Boards he suggested that, as a compensation, they should 
have an increase in the grant ; and I have heard it rumoured that 
there may be some such offer made in reference to this matter, 
that the 25th clause will be repealed, but that additional money 
J 
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will be given firom the Consolidated Fund. Then, again, I know 
of one School Board that has already framed a bye^law providing 
that the fees should be paid not for the children of indigent parents 
but only for such children as passed the Qovemment examination, 
and upon this plea, that the money will then be given for purely 
secular education. Now that there may be no misunderstanding 
and no misrepresentation in future, I should like to have inserted 
the word "unconditional," — ^to bring forward a motion for the 
unconditional repeal of the 25th clause of the Elementary 
Education Act. 

Bev. H. W. Crosseey : The Committee will accept that alter* 
ation. 

Mr. R W. Dale: It may not be known that Mr. Ehrvey 
Adams is on the platform. I may perhaps state that when the 
bailiffs went to levy the distress they did not take a Bible. There 
are too many precepts in that against the kind of proceeding in 
which they were engaged. They did not take a copy of any of the 
great poets, of the country; for it would be hardly possible to 
open a page of any one of the great poets of England which does 
not breathe the spirit of freedom. They did not take a couch, for 
people who do work of this sort, when they sleep, are likely to 
have bad dreams. They took a weather-glass, and I am told that 
the index is pointing to " Stormy." (Laughter and cheers.) 

Mr. Harvey Adams then came forward, and was enthu- 
mastically received by the meeting. He said : I feel considerable 
interest in this question, having for a large number of years 
taken a deep interest in the education of the youth of my 
native parish. I fully appreciate the great advantage of a sound 
and complete education, and have full sympathy with religious, 
sectarian, aud theological teaching, provided the State has bo 
connection with the theological power. The Act has greatly 
disappointed the fond ambition of Nonconformists. What we want, , 
and what we are determined to have ere we ground our arms, is a 
universal system of elementary insteuction. We will not have a 
system that shall place the youths of various parishes under diffe- 
rent advantages ch- disadvantages ; but a system of equality and 
uniformity that shall give to all om* gutter children in the kingdom 
a sound elementary education^ and when the voatii's mind is pe- 
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pared for the consideration of creeds and formularies and faiths, 
then let the various denominations in the Christian Church step 
forward, and, by voluntary eflFort, use their various powers and 
agencies to promote their own denominational interest. As a 
Nonconformist, I am determined to resdst to the utmost I possibly 
can any imposition upon my conscience, to promote sectarianism 
and denominational feeling. (Applause.) 

The resolution was unanimously adopted as amended. 

The Rev. Chakles Williams, of Accrington, then read the 
following paper on 

STATE GRANTS TO DENOMINATIOKAL DAY-SOHOOLS. 

Protestant Dissenters have never taken kindly to the system 
of State-aided denominational day-schools. It was impossible that 
they should favour a system which was originated to eflfect their 
defeat, and which has been perpetuated in the interest of the Angli- 
can and Roman Episcopal Churches. In the first decade of this 
century, Nonconformistsand Liberal Churchmen, led by Joseph Lan- 
caster, proposed to give an unsectarian and efficient day-school edu- 
cation to the children of the poor. They worked in virgin soil. 
The Quarterly Review, in 1811, then, as' now, the advocate of 
monopolies and prescriptions, and the antagonist of equal rights 
and a free religion, was constrained to confess that both Govern- 
ment and clergy had failed to provide parish schools (see vol. vi. p. 
291). " Darkness covered the land and gross darkness the people." 
The Nonconformists of those times were broad-minded and large- 
hearted men. They desired to educate and not to proselytise. 
"Above all things/' wrote Joseph Lancaster, " education ought not 
to be made subservient to the propagation of the peculiar tenets 
of any sect beyond its own members ; it then becomes undue influ- 
ence, like the strong taking advantage of the weak." (Ibid, p. 
275.) To the amazement of the Lords, espedally of the lord- 
bishops. King George the Third extended his patronage to the 
schools of these " heretics " and " sectaries," and in 1808, the " Royal 
Lancasterian Institution for Promoting the Education of the Poor " 
was fonned. The society prospered. " Schools were established 
in different parts of the country," wrote an Edinburgh Reviewer in 
1810, "and tens of thousands of poor children were receiving the 
inestimable blessings of education." (VoL xvii. p. 69.) Prelates, 
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peers, and parsons took the alarm. ** The poor are being taught,'* 
cried aflKghted Tories ; " the poor are being taught by sectaries," 
responded the priests of the Establishment At first an attempt 
was made to arrest the progress of education, but it failed. Eccle- 
siastics could not persuade George the Third that his subjects 
would be less loyal because they could read their Bibles. Next 
the opponents of popular education took counsel on the question, 
whether the stream of knowledge might not be diverted. Light 
broke in upon the minds of landlords and archdeacons. They 
resolved to establish schools in which the children should be taught 
to do homage to the squire, to reverence the priest, and to say the 
Church Catechism. This is no exaggeration. The Quarterly 
testifies : — *^ A few persons became alarmed at seeing how rapidly 
a system of educating the poorer classes was becoming general, by 
which they were bred up, not indeed in the principles of Dissent, 
but certainly not in the tenets of the Church of England." (Vol. 
vL p. 287). Dr. Bell hastened to the rescue. He faithfully 
promised his lordly and, clerical patrons, "that the children 
of the poor should not be educated in an expensive manner, 
or even taught to write and cipher," lest, he added, "those 
doomed to the drudgery of daily labour" should be rendered 
"discontented and unhappy in their lot" {Edinburgh BeviefU), 
Vol. xvii. p. 63); and so he won the Tories. He more than 
hinted "that the instruction of youth should be committed to 
the parochial clergy, and that schoolmasters should be licensed 
by the bishop" (Ibid, p. 86); and thus he secured the 
suffrages of the priests. On these representations, the aristocracy 
and the Church consented, in 1811, to the establishment of "The 
National Society for the Education of the Children of the Poor in 
the Principles of the Church of England." It is not surprising that 
Protestant Dissenters look with disfavour on a system which was 
brought into existence for the express purpose of proselytising the 
people ; but it is surprising that such a system should find its chief 
supporter in the representative of a Dissenting constituency, a 
member of a Government which ^applied the principle of religious 
equality to Ireland, and has made our Universities national, and 
one bom and trained in the Society of Friends. 

In 1839, the State inaugurated the system of grants in aid of 
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these schools, and the schools taught on the Lancasterlan system. 
Roman Catholics or any denominational schools were eligible to 
receive grants, but purely secular schools were excluded from the 
patronage of the Privy Council. A Whig Ministry thus established 
a system of concurrent endowment of denominational day-schools. 
Many Dissenters could not, without a compromise of principle, 
accept a grant clogged with such conditions. Others preferred 
voluntaryism in education. Of course the lion's share of the an- 
nual Parliamentary grant went to the Established Church. From 
1839 to 1870 that Church received education grants, £G,976,C95, 
building grants £1,237,363. The total expenditure of the State 
on day-schools during the thirty-one years was £13,419,897, of 
which sum the managers of the Church of England schools received 
£8,214,058. The Education Act of 1870 has yet further extended 
this system. In the thirty-one years just referred to, grants 
were made towards the cost of building 5,016 and of enlarging 
2,319 schools ; but, under a clause in the Forster Act, applications 
were made within a few months for 5,000 additional grants. That 
Act should be denominated, not an Act to provide for Public 
Elementary Education in England and Wales, but an Act to consoli- 
date and extend, at the expense of the public, the day-schools of the 
Anglican and Roman Episcopal Churches in this land. In 1870 there 
were 10,214 religious day-schools in receipt of State aid. The Edu- 
cation Act will, in a year or two, make the number at least 15,000, 
We desire and demand that the State, after due notice given, shall 
cease to aid these schools. The Right Hon. Robert Lowe — would 
that Mr. Forster would exchange posts with him ! — declared the 
other day, in Yorkshire, "that in promoting the denominational 
system. . . the Government had made a great and gross mistake.*' 
If so, the present Government should repent of the blunder, and 
"bring forth fruit meet for repentance." The system fails where 
education is most needed, in the agricultural districts. In 1867 
there were 8,219 parishes separately maintaining their own poor, 
with a population of less than 500 each. 7,915 of these parishes 
were without a State-aided school And even if there were a 
school in every parish, in the case of the overwhelming majority 
of parishes, the school would be controlled by the clergyman ; and 
the Education Committee of the Privy Council would refuse to 
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assist a second school, because of the insufficiency of the population 
to support more than one. We are not content to place the 
children of village Dissenters in schools managed bj parish priests. 
It is allowed that the Education Act has given us a Conscience 
Clause and a Time-table. A Conscience Clause is the principle 
of toleration applied to day-schoola We want, not toleration, but 
equality. Nonconformists are weary of this ceaseless separation 
of the precious from the vila The State should take no cognisance 
of creed or Churches in colleges for the rich or in schools for the 
poor. Some of us almost agree with Archdeacon Denison, that 
the Conscience Clause is " an invention of the devil" Our remedy, 
however, diflfers from his. We would apply the same rule to St. 
Andrew or St. Peter's parochial schools as to Christ Church at 
Oxford and Trinity College at Cambridge. Whatever is public 
should be unsectarian. And hence we would make our public 
elementary schools undenominational 

This State-aided denominational system should be either abol- 
ished or extended to Ireland. The newspapers inform us that the 
Established Kirk and the Free Church in Scotland alike wish that 
a catechism should be taught in the public schools of that part of 
the kingdom. Cardinal CuUen and his bishops insist that '' in all 
schools exclusively Catholic " there shall be '' the removal of all 
restriction on the use of Cjatholic books and religious emblems.'' 
Why is it that England is willing to assent to the request of the 
Scotch and refuses to grant the petition of the Irish ? It is simply 
because Scotland is Protestant and Ireland Boman Catholic. And 
yet the Irish Catholic has an equal claim, with the Scotch Presby- 
terian and the English Episcopalian to the support of his denomin- 
ational day-school Religious equality requires the aid of all or 
none. We are not prepared to subsidise Boman CatholicisuL A 
large proportion of Catholic scbook in Ireland and a goodly 
number in England are taught by members of religious orders. 
All of us honour the conscientiousness, the devotion, the zeal of 
these ascetics. But their vows bind them to seek the subjection 
of those they teach to the authority of th<8 Church ; that is the 
priests. The second volume of the " Beport of the Boyal Com- 
mission of Inquiry into Primary Education (Ireland)" abundantly 
illustrates this fact. One Assistant Commissioner quotes a rula 
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which is ''most thoroughly and saccessfiiUy cairied out" by the 
Oiristian Brothers : — ''Above all things, the Brothers are to 
recollect that the instruction of the children in piety and religion 
is one great and main end of their institute. This is to be their 
first and principal care in regard to their pupib" (p. 315). Another 
assistant commissioner visited a school in Belfast, and " found the 
fiices of aU the boys turned towards the image of the Virgin* All 
weate kneeling on forms with clasped handa . • . . One boy 
as leader was sayiug a prayer, clause by clause, and the rest were 
repeating it after him." The commissioner pertinently adds, "It 
is idle to talk of a Conscience Clause in such a case " (p. 239). If 
the State aids this class of schools, especially if it provides, as in 
the Education Act, that there shall be no inquiry into the religious 
instruction given, it practically invites priests and their ascetic 
helpers to make public day schools a passage to the confessional 
and a highway to Rome. Only last week the Dublin Synod 
of the Free Church of Ireland resolved — ^"That we regard 
the demand made by the Roman Catholic hierarchy for absolute 
and uncontrolled authority over the instruction to be given in 
schools supported by the State as one opposed to the best interests 
of the people, and one which wotild ultimately be subversive of 
civil and rehgious liberty." The Wesleyan Education Committee 
has recently passed an equally decisive motion against State aid 
to denominational schools in Ireland. Protestant Episcopalians 
sympathise with Irish Protestants^ and most of them denounce the 
anticipated compliance with Cardinal CuUen's demand. Methodists 
to a man repudiate Government grants to Romanism. But how 
can they protest with their own hands fuU of State money to be 
spent on denominational schools? " Therefore, thou art inexcusable, 
O man, whosoever thou art that judgest; for wherein thou 
judgest another thou condemnest thyself; for thou that judgest 
doest the same thinga" Some of us wait to see whether Protest- 
antism or greed of State patronage and pay is the stronger motive 
with these Christian men. We doubt Churchmen. With them 
it has gen^^y been endowment first and principle next. But 
" we are jwrsuaded better things of " Wesleyans, " though we thus 
speak," for it is impossible that they should sell Ireland to the 
j^iests for the miserable pittance of £40,000. received in the shape 
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of an anntial grant in aid of their day 8chool& We^ too, gentle* 
men, have somewhat to give up before we can come into court 
with clean hands to oppose the subsidising of Soman Catholic 
Schools in Ireland. The objection to the National system urged 
by Irish priests is, that, being religious and yet unsectarian, it 
flEivours, and was meant to favour, Protestantism. The Boman 
Catholic Bishop of Liverpool, though he prefers the denomina- 
tional system to any other, regards secular schools as less injurious 
to his Church and creed than schools in which the Bible only is 
read. I allow the force of these pleas. It will be conceded that 
the State should not permit the teaching of Hindooism or Moham- 
medanism in the Government schools of India. And, on the same 
ground, and for the same reason, I would not ask the State to 
teach, or to tolerate the teaching of any creed in a public school 
There should be nothing taught in any public school or college for or 
against any man's religious opinions, be he Christian, Turk, Infidel, 
or Jew. We, at least, are pledged to deal out the same measure 
to all. I regard concurrent endowment as religious equality plu8 
latitudinarianism, plvAi licentiousness. The one escape from it is 
by affirming that the State shall not introduce, or allow others 
to introduce into any public school, the Shasters of Hindooism, the 
Koran of Mohammedanism, the Mass Book of Popery, the Cate- 
chism of the Church, or the Bible of Protestants. 

Let no one be fearful of the effects of pure secularism in State 
Education. Hitherto, Governments, by their officious intermeddling 
with sacred things, have hindered rather than helped the progress 
of the Gospel. Our Simday-school teachers, our ministers and 
missionaries, our many voluntary agencies, are quite competent for 
the v/ork of religious instruction. We plead for a secular system 
of day-schools, because we reverence the fiaith and deprecate its 
manipulation by senators or statesmen; because it is our strong con- 
viction that Government officials mar when they meddle with the 
work of religious instruction ; because we believe that the Bible is 
more degraded than honoured by being associated with tasks which 
are irksome to flesh and blood in the days of childhood ; because, 
in our judgment, Christ and his Church, without the aid of State 
prescription or pay, are equal to the training of children as of their 
parents for the kingdom of heaven. It is the intense earnestness 
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of our piety which makes ns secularists in this matter of State 
education. Let no one be frightened at the word "secular." It 
does not represent a spectre from the world of evil spirits. Roman- 
ists and Anglicans talk of it as if it were an incarnation of the wicked 
one, or at least an unclean thing. They forget, perhaps they do 
not know, that the secular may be as dear as the sacred to the 
heart of the Divine Being. It is time men learnt the lesson that 
we should eat our daily bread, as we take the Sacrament, to 
the glory of God, that we should teach youth to read and cipher, 
as we preach the Gospel, in the service of the Heavenly Father. We 
hold that the State may do the will of Heaven by providing for 
every child an eflGicient day-school secular curriculum, but it con- 
travenes that will, when it secularises the sacred by allowing its 
paid teachers, not necessarily godly men, and possibly xmbelievers, 
to instruct children in religious truth. If we take a firm stand, 
not as Nonconformists, but as Englishmen, on the simple and brojtd 
principle of secularism in State Education, we cannot fail to win 
over to our side the people of England, and then we shall mtness 
the conversion of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Forster, though " it is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for " Mr. 
Forster to become a real Liberal in matters educational Even 
Mr. Powell, the Tory candidate for the seat which we all hope Mr. 
Holden will secure, can " see men as trees walking." On Monday 
night last, at Bradford, he said it was indispen^'^ole ''that in 
Ireland there should be a complete system of secular education.'' 
A little more enlightenment, and the Conservatives will see that 
such a system is the only possible solution of "the religious 
diflBculty " in England. " An Old Whig," writing from Brooks's 
on the 12th instant, told the editor of the Times, " Most men of 
mark among Liberals receive as sound doctrine that the best 
system of national education is founded on secular instruction." 
When old Whigs are so clear-sighted as this, is not the path of 
duty made plain and straight before our eyes ? We should cast 
in our lot with the party of progress, contending (1) for public, 
as distinguished from denominational management of pubhc 
elementary schools; and (2) that, in public schools, secular 
instruction only be given by the salaried teachers, or by any other 
person, in school hours. Protestant Nonconformists may thus 
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once again take their place in the front rank of the men who fight 
for liberty, and render real and effective service to what Mr. Lowe 
eloquently describes as *' the great, the noble, the holy cause of 
the education of the children of the poor." (Loud cheers.) 

Professor F. E. Anthony, of Western College, moved the fol- 
lowing resolution : — 

^'That this Conference protests againsfc the payment of pablic money to 
schools imder private, irresponsible, and denominational management, as 
inconsistent with the due recognition of the principles of religious equality, 
and as rendering impossible the development of a truly national system of 
education, and is of opinion that all public money voted for the purposes of 
education should be administered through representatives of the people popu- 
larly elected. That this Conference is of opinion that in any national 
system of education, the School Board and the State should make provision 
solely for the secular instruction which all children may receive in common, 
and that the responsibility of the religious education of each district (which 
in every case should be given by teachers other than those employed in the 
ordinary work of public schools) should be thrown upon voluntary effort." 

He said : Li the resolution I have just now read we have put very 
forcibly and very clearly and very fully the indictment, serious as 
it is, which we enter against this Elementary Education Act of the 
year 1870. By a most extraordinary inconsistency, which to this 
time has not been fully explained if explained at all, we have had 
an Ajct carried through the House as an imsectarian Act which 
seems to be of such a character that its only evident issue is to 
give support not to unsectarian' schools, but to sectarian^ You will 
remember that in the Bill first introduced into the House there 
was a clause by which School Boards had power to make grants 
to sectarian schools. So great was the opposition to that that Mr. 
Gladstone withdrew it. Why he should have introduced it in an 
unsectarian Act we cannot understand ; but having introduced it 
and then being compelled to withdraw it, it was necessary to make 
some compensation to the sectarian schools, and so he introduced 
in the new code an increased gruit, up to the amount of 50 per 
cent. So, again, with regard to building grants ; he made much of 
withdrawing building grants from the schools, but he gave the six 
months' grace for application of those grants, by which the country 
will be so covered with sectarian schools that the necessity for the 
sectarian schools, to a very great extent, seems to be altogether re« 
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moveA We have in the resolution the word " irresponsible.*' Are 
the sectarian schools under the working of this Act irresponsible ? 
Mr. Forster has made much of their being under no sectarian inspec- 
tion. What is the result of that ? Why, that the schools are able 
to teach anything and everything of what they call religious dogma, 
and have no inspection whatever with regard to it, so that we do 
not even know, except by what we find from the children, the kind 
of teaching which they receive at the hands of their teachers. 
That which seemed to be a fiivour is, in fact, a fresh cause of 
grievance, and these schools are positively irresponsibly to those 
who pay the money, and we have this new doctrine introduced 
into our polity that it is possible for private bodies of men to 
receive public money from the hands of those to whom they are 
not responsible for their application of it We are justified in the 
ground which we are taking, and in exercising the most perfect 
confidence as to the result of our agitation of this matter, and for 
this reason — we are not asking for anythiug for ourselves, not 
seeking to serve any selfish purpose: we are simply seeking that 
all may stand upon the same footing, aU may be treated on equal 
terms, that no one man should, be favoured above another. Our 
knowledge of religious movements and religious activity will teach 
us this, l^at he who goes forth to the battle with unselfish motives 
or unselfish principles to fight the battle against selfish motives 
and selfish principles may be assured of the victory ; that broad 
and sound principles will hold their own against narrow prejudice, 
and selfish interest. In this agitation which is now growing 
through our country, a process of education is being carried on 
which wiU end speedily in our realising, and more speedily than 
some of the most sanguine of us have dared to hope, — ^that day 
dream of a patriot statesman, a free Church in a free country. 
(Cheers.) 

Sev. S. A. Steinthal seconded the resolution, and said : I 
believe that this Conf^ence will have given an answer to an accu- 
sation contained in to-day's Times brought against us by the 
Bishop of Gloucester, who asserts that we are claiming not equality 
but supremacy. The tone of every speaker has been that of equal 
rights, and no suj^emacy for any party in the conununity, and in 
order logically to carry that principle into effect we bring forward 
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those resolutions which you have heard read from the platfonn. 
We hoped under a system of National Education introduced by a 
Liberal Grovemment, to see existing schools that had been nominally 
erected to educate people gradually transferred from their present 
sectional management to the control of popularly elected Schodi 
Boards. But as a school manager myself I can say that with the 
present system it would be unwise indeed in those who are con- 
ducting schools on truly undenominational and secular principles 
to transfer those institutions to bodies which are elected for sec- 
tarian purposes ; and until we have so changed the constitution 
and power of the School Boards that even if they wished they 
should not be able to use their powers for sectarian purposes, we 
must continue our separate action as we are doing this day. But 
there is a duty for us, not merely to criticise that which has been 
done, but to come forward with positive recommendations of what 
ousrht to be done in the future, and the resolutions that we are 
now discussing do put before us a practical suggestion which will 
be, I feel convinced, a happy issue out of all our present misfor- 
tunes. We propose, according to these resolutions, that existing 
schools should no longer receive from the Government aid in their 
work as long as they maintain that in their ordinary teaching 
sectarian principles shall be inculcated. We maintain that they 
should be for the purpose of ordinary secular teaching transferred 
to the School Board, and that the School Board should have the 
power of giving secular instruction only in the hours during which 
they have the control over the schools. No doubt at first we shall 
be met by cries of spoliation and injustice, but where we remember 
that the country at large has contributed largely to the erection of 
the schools and to their maintenance, only for the purpose of giving 
secular instruction, we must say that it is nothing but fair and 
just that money thus given by the public should be managed by 
responsible persons who will see that it is applied to the purpose for 
which it is granted, and for that purpose only, we therefore must say 
that it is right and just that our representatives in Parliament 
should see to it that in any amendment of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act this point shall be careftilly looked to, so that we may have 
in the management of our School Boards the principle of united 
secular and senarate religious instruction clearly and distinctly 
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laid down. In various ways of late years, we have been able to 
remove tests and disabilities, but in this new Education Act we 
are introducing one new test of a most dangerous character, for if 
the School Boards are to give religious instruction, they will con- 
scientiously feel that they must choose as teachers those who 
represent their theological opinions. We are, therefore, intro- 
ducing, as Mr. Disraeli truly said, a new sacerdotal caste, and 
introducing a test for the teacher that has not hitherto been 
recognised — a danger which I trust Nonconformists will be firm 
in resisting, and successful in opposing. I remember not very 
long ago, when visiting Ireland, having a conversation upon this 
topic of om: system of education with one of the bishops of the 
then Established Church, and he very candidly declared to me 
that he was quite prepared to go in for purely secular education 
for that country. I congratulated him upon the breadth of his 
views, and said, " I only wish that you could inoculate some of the 
bishops in our island with your liberal sentiments." " Ah," said 
his lordship, " it is a different thing there than here. Here deno- 
minational education means Roman Catholicism, and there it 
means Anglicanism." I must say that that candid confession was 
one that strengthened me in the opinions I hold, for I do not wish 
to see Anglicanism, Roman Catholicism, or Presbyterianism 
endowed in our schools. (Applause.) But what we do wish to 
see is a broad and liberal system of secular education brought 
within the reach of every child of the commimity, and brought in 
such a way that every one can enjoy the privileges of that 
instruction without his rights of conscience being interfered with. 
No system but that which we propose to-night can really and truly 
jittain this end, and all the expenditure of energy shown by the 
Nonconformists of this country will be worthily employed if the 
results of our meeting here be such as to impress the Government 
with a sense of our real determination not to shirk the difficulties 
that lie before us, but without consideration of mere party ties, to 
keep in view those principles which alone make Liberalism dear 
to us,«ven if we have to sacrifice our ability to support the men 
for whom we have voted in days gone by. (Loud applause.) 

The Rev. Alfred Tilly (Cardiff) moved that the latter part 
of the first of the two combined resolutions should read thus : — 
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•'Demaods that, after due notice, no public money shall be voted for the 
purposes of education except to schools administered through lepresentatiTes 
of the people popularly elected." 

The Rev. F. Sonley Johnstone (Merthyr), seconded the 
amendment. He said : We are not putting sufficient force into 
our resolution when we confine ourselves simply to such a phrase 
as " is of opinion." The amendment proposed exactly expresses 
what we have all along insisted upon, and I think, therefore, that 
we should state what our demand is in the clearest manner possible. 
The latter part shuts the teachers out from all teaching of religion, 
and I think we ought to alter it. I would also suggest that Mr. 
Tilly should include in it the following alteration in the latter part 
of the resolution : — 

" That the Conference insists that in any national system of education the 
School Board and the State shall make provisions solely for the secular in- 
struction, which all children may receive in common ; that the responsibility 
of the religious education of every district shall be left to voluntary effort, 
and that no religions instruction shall be given by the teachers of elementary 
schools in their official capacity, or in connection with the ordinary work of 
the public schools/' 

Mr. MiALL, M.P. : I put it very earnestly to the good sense and 
to the patriotism of the assembly to get into no wrangling about 
verbal alterations. The resolutions have been drawn up by those 
who have given great time to the consideration of all the phases of 
the subject of which they treat. They substantially express all 
that the gentlemen propose to express, and if you get into a 
debate about mere verbal expressions, and allow the Conference to 
disperse itself without coming to a vote upon the most important 
subject that will be brought under notice, I shall say you are noi 
the men of business you ought to be. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. R W. Dale: I believe the mover and seconder are 
prepared to accept a slight change in the resolution, which will 
read as follows : — ^" And we, therefore, claim that all public moneys 
voted for the purpose of education should be administered through 
representatives of the people popularly elected." That is something 
more than an expression of opinion, and I trust Mr. Johnstone will 
accept it as adequately indicating that we do not merely express 
opinion, but ask for action. So far as the second amendment is 
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concerned, I do most earnestly request the Conference to believe 
that the very utmost care has been given in determining the form 
in which the resolutions should be submitted to the Conference. 
The amendment Mr. Johnstone has submitted would leave matters 
open to the most dangerous abuse in the appointment of a school- 
master. It is perfectly certain to my mind that the language which 
Mr. Johnstone has suggested would not sufficiently prevent what 
we all desire to prevent, namely, a bargain between the sects and 
the schoolmaster that he shall practically teach their faith, though 
not exactly within school hours and not, it may be said, ex officio. 
We are anxious that the schoolmaster of the parish should never 
be at the disposal of the predominant sect of the parish for teach- 
ing the creed of that sect in the building which the parish has 
erected. I entreat the Conference to remember that these are the 
gravest resolutions of the Conference, so far as to-day is concerned, 
and it is of the highest importance that before the Conference is 
diminished by the necessaty leaving of many of its members, we 
should come to a direct issue. If the two resolutions, on the whole, 
fairly express your judgment, I beseech you not to risk the ex- 
pression of that judgment for the sake of a verbal alteration. 

Rev. A. Tilly : I should be very sorry to bring any discordant 
element into the Conference, and am quite willing to accept the 
modifications of the resolution Mr. Dale has suggested. (Applause.) 

The first portion of the resolution was then adopted as amended. 

Rev. F. SONLET Johnstone : I will now move my amend- 
ment, and to avoid the error into which Mr. Dale seems to think 
we may fall, I will leave out the word " ordinary," which I read 
toward the end. 

Mr. Joseph Spence (Manchester) : I will second the amend- 
ment, for it involves an important principle ; whilst I object to 
religious teaching with State money, with all my heart and soul,. 
I object also to the shutting out of the schoolmaster firom the pale 
of responsible men in the performance of his daily duties by any 
State authority, and therefore, and with all the power of my nature,, 
would desire to impress upon the meeting the importance of leaving 
out the parenthesis in this resolution, and hold that every man in 
every station of life is pledged by his loyalty to Jesus Christ to bring 
to bear his rdiigion in all the daily acts of his life^ whether he eats 
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or drinks, teaches or works in any department of life. No man 
who is loyal to Christ can at the dictation of any human authority 
undertake to suppress his religion. 

Rev. BOBEBT ELuOiEY (Leicester): I would suggest the 
omission of the words within brackets. I feel that we have no right 
when a man becomes a teacher in a Board School to say to him, 
*' You must not henceforth assist in the religious education of the 
children/' because if he will do it voluntarily, then I have no more 
right to exclude him than^my other man whatever. If we pass this 
resolution in the form in which it is presented to us to-night I feel 
that we shall then have placed ourselves in a wrong position, and 
that we are going beyond the extreme of our own principles. Our 
principles do not reqidre that we should render incapable of giving 
religious instruction any man who is employed by the State. I 
recommend very strongly that the amendment should be withdrawn, 
and that we should simply omit the words within brackets. 

Mr. Johnstone withdrew his amendment in favour of the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Harley. 

Rev. H. W. Crosskey: We cannot accept Mr. Harley's proposal. 

Rev. Robert Bruce (Huddersfield) : I will second Mr. Harley's 
proposition. 

Rev. H. W. Crosseet: We mean distinctly this, and it is a very 
clear point, that if you permit a sect to employ a national school 
teacher, you shut up the profession of a teacher to a sectarian 
class , the teacher will be the servant of the sect, not the national 
schoolmaster. That is the great point that we must absolutely 
defend. 

Mr. Bruce : What is meant by saying " which in every case 
should be given by teachers other than those employed in the 
ordinary work of public schools ! " According to that parenthesis, 
no teacher in a Board School can be a Sunday School teacher. 
I would earnestly suggest to Mr. Dale, that he should withdraw 
that parenthetical sentence. I do not see that you have any more 
right to bind down the teacher against voluntary efifort on behalf 
of religion, any more than Mr. Dale, who is a member of a School 
Board. 

Mr. R. W. Dale: I have been requested to re-explain my 
previous explanation. Let me say it never entered into the minds 
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of those who drew this resolution, that under it a schooknaster 
could be prevented from voluntarily giving religious instruction to 
any children that he might be able to induce to receive it, either 
on the week day, out of school hours, or on the Sunday. What 
we are anxious to prevent is this, the employment of the school- 
master by a sect to give religious instruction. (Hear, hear.) We 
desire that he should not be made the salaried servant of a sect. 
We do not want any School Board in eiigaging a schoolmaster, to 
be able to say, " As a condition of your being engaged, you must 
be willing an hour before school to teach the Church Catechism^ 
on behalf of the clergyman in the parish, who will give you 
perhaps £5 a year for doing it/' We want to interfere with the 
possibility, if we can, of any such arrangement. No doubt it is 
very difficult to prevent subtle arrangements that the law cannot 
reach ; but if we can lay down as a principle that the schoolmaster 
is ta be the servant of the Board, and is not to be the servant of 
a sect outside, we think it of great importance. The omission of 
the words within brackets, would leave the whole case hopelessly 
open. I think you might omit the words where they stand, and 
perhaps the case might be fully covered, if we read the resolution 
thus : — 

*^ The responsibility of the religious education of each district should be* 
thrown upon voluntary efifort ; but the teacher engaged in the ordinary work 
of the public school shalL not be empbyed for that purpose." 

Rev. Mr. Habley: Our proposal is to throw the entire 
responsibility of the religious education in each district upon 
voluntary effort; but the parenthetical clause shuts out those 
teachers who are engaged in the ordinary work of day schools. 
The intention, no doubt, is what Mr. Dale has expressed in his 
speech; but as he will not alter the resolution to express his 
intention, I must press my amendment. 

Rev. H. W. Cbosskey: I would suggest the omission of the 
clause in parenthesis, and that the resolution should read — 

"Shall be thrown upon volimtary effort, and that no schoolmaster 
engaged in the ordinary work of the school shall be required, or employed to 
give such religious education.'' 

Mr. -Harley : I will accept that, if the word " employed " is 
omitted 
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Mr. Ohambebliik : It is of extteme practical importance that 
the wonk '' or employed '' shall be kept in the resolution. I desire 
it lor the protection of the teacher, and not lor the limitation of 
his liberties. When once we have, as we soon shall have, 
universally School Boards, the majority of the School Boards 
in this country will chiefly consist of representatives of Churdh of 
England principles, and if they may employ the teacher to give 
religious instruction, they never will employ any teacher who is 
not a member of the Chureh of England. In that way you will 
restrict the profession of teachers to members almost entirdy of 
that sect (Applause.) 

Bev. A. Hakkat : I do not understand that it is competent 
for any School Board to raise the question of requirmg or emj^Zo^- 
ing a teacher in religious education. The resolution contemplates 
a state of things in which the whole miatter of religious education is 
relegated to voluntary effort, taken altogethw out of the hands of 
Che School Board. There can be no question in the state of things 
which the resolution contemplates of the Board as a board 
either requiririg their teacher to give religious education or em* 
ploying the teacher for religious education. The matter will be 
entirely out of their hands, but I submit, if we pass the resolution 
as it stands, it would not be competent for a gentieman who was 
a teacher in a Board School to become a voluntaiy religious 
teacher in the Sunday School of the church with which he hap- 
pened to be connected, because the whole matter of religious 
teaching is rel^;ated to the Sunday Schools or to &ee effort in 
connection with the public school I must say I cannot under- 
stand the difficulty our friends have in allowing the parenthetical 
sentence to be simply caneeUed. If it be an important point, 
this, of not employing Board School teachers in this way, then I do 
not think it should be passed in a parenthesis in a resolution <^ 
this kind. I must certainly vote for the dropping of the paren- 
thetical clause. 

Mr. B. W. Dale : I am so anxious that we should have a clear 
vote on the general resolution, that although I still attach great 
importance to what is covered by the brackets, and although I 
believe every member of this Conference sustains what we mean 
by those words, I trust the mover of the resolution and the 
seconder will consent to withdraw them. 
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Mr. BiCHAED : I think we axe all agreed upon this^ tliat we 
should concur in the sentiments which Mr. Dale and those who 
prepared this resolution meant to convey, but it seems to me quite 
clear that they have failed to convey their meaning in such a 
manner as shall be unobjectionable, and, therefore, I earnestly trust 
that you will accept the offer that has been made by Mr. Dale to 
withdraw the parenthetical clause altogether. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. Alexander Maclaken : I would suggest that dis- 
cussion be adjourj]^ till to-morrow morning, in order that the 
secretaries may prepare a little more deliberately a form of words 
that will include all that has been suggested, and will unite the 
Conference in a resolution upon the purport of which they are 
practically agreed, and upon which unanimity will not be secured 
by the withdrawal of the clause. 

Professor Anthony : After what I have heard with regard to 
this parenthetical cUuse, although I perfectly appreciate the diffi- 
culty anticipated by the secretaries and explained by Mr. Dale with 
regard to the employment of the schoolmaster in the parish, who is 
himself a Churcluaan^ perhaps by appointment ; at ihe same time 
there is another phase to the question, and that is this^ that with 
such a restriction as you have here, and as it is generally imder- 
stood, you would put a difficulty at once in the way of the very 
men who of all others we wish to see our schoolmasters. No Chris- 
tian man would sensibly, to follow out his profesaon as a school- 
master^ submit to be put in the position of not being able, if he 
had an opportunity, of teaching religion, and, therefore, putting 
the one practical difficulty against the other, I must beg to with- 
draw firom the resolution as it stands and I shall vote for the 
exclusion of the clause. 

The resolution was then put, omitting the parenthetical clause, 
and was carried unanimously.* 

The Conference. then adjourned. 



* A resolution expressing more fully and clearly what was intended to be expressed 
in the ** parenthetical clause" which was withdrawn, was submitted to the Conference 
on lliuxBday eTemng, and carried with one dissentiezit 
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THURSDAY MORNING. 



TflE CioDference reassembled at half-past ten at the FriendiEf 
Meeting-house, which, as before, was crowded in every part. The 
chaii was taken by Mr. W. Middlemore, of Birmingham. 

The Chaibman, in opening the Conference, said: We should 
have been incredulous had we been told two years ago that nearly 
2,000 delegates, representing Nonconformists from all parts of the 
country, would, ere long, assemble in Manchester to seek the 
redress of injustice inflicted on them by a Liberal Grovemment, 
and to devise means for their future protection. But so it ia 
And from the spirit manifested by this Conference I may safely 
predict that the Association now formed will be maintained till 
the wrougs of which we complain are no more. I shall make no 
apology for applying the few remarks I shall make chiefly to the 
recent educational policy of the Government, though it was 
discussed yesterday, for on this our chief difference with them 
has arisen, and on their future action it depends whether they 
retain Nonconformist support or not In respect to the Elemen- 
tary Education Act two grave errors were committed by Ministers, 
first, in not making the Board schools absolutely unsectarian, and 
next in not leaving the denominational system alone. By per- 
mitting sectarianism in the Board schools on the one hand, and 
enlarging the grants to denominational schools and increasing 
their number, on the other, they have caused the present chaos, 
alienated their best friends, brought their motives into suspicion, 
and their statesmanship into contempt. It cannot be pleaded 
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that this injuriotis Act was passed in ignorance or inadvertence ; 
for memorials and petitions, signed by several thousands of our 
ministers, were presented to the Government and the House of 
Commons, pointing out the injustice of various of its enactments, 
and the insuperable objection to them, but all in vain. By the 
aid of the Tories the Grovemment forced their measure through 
Parliament, and we see the result; a huge system of concurrent 
endowment has been established, and, until the Act be amended, 
a national system of education rendered impossible. But bad as 
the Act is, its administration has made bad worse. In the hands 
of Mr. Forster, the evil genius 'of education, the whip has become 
a scorpion. And to justify this opinion, we have only to refer to 
the manifest partisanship of the Education Department, and 
especially to its conduct in regard to the payment of fees to 
denominational schools. The denominational system has been . 
described by Mr. Lowe as a great and gross mistake. We agree 
with him ; but why, then, we may fairly ask, did the Ministry of 
which he is a member, strengthen and extend it ? Why increase 
the grants to denominational schools? Why create several 
thousand new ones ? Why administer the Act in the interests of 
denominationalism ? History might have told Mr. Lowe that the 
Government which perpetuates instead of correcting "great and 
gross mistakes" is self-doomed to destruction. Let us now view 
the conduct of the Government on Elementary Education by the 
light of their treatment of the endowed schools. The Act for the 
reform of these institutions gives the commissioners under it the 
power to frame schemes for their management, and to appoint 
governors, with whom would rest generally the control of the 
religious as well as the secular instruction imparted. Having 
such large powers, it was important in the highest degree that 
these commissioners should be impartially chosen. Now there 
were two obvious ways of making a fair choice. First, by a 
selection from the various theological parties into which we are 
divided ; or, secondly from classes having no denominational bias. 
Neither plan was adopted, and three Churchmen were nominated 
in the face of a remonstrance from Mr. Miall and Mr. Kichards, 
which, of course, was disregarded. The result was, as might be 
expected, a crop of schemes in which the Tory governors are as to 
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the Liberak ifacee or foot to one, the Churcfameti as to Noncon- 
formists fonr or five to one, and the Church as to the Noncon- 
formist clergy as ten to ona So, as fisir as these schemes extend, 
the control of the secondary education of the country is given to 
the Tories, and another link is added to the almost interminable 
chain of sectarian supremacy which tortures and degrades Noncon- 
formity. Some serious considerations here present themselves to 
the Liberal party, of which it is our pride to be members. We 
all know the difficulty it has in fighting its battle in the counties 
and small boroughs, where the landlord and clerical influence is so 
powerful By the creation of new denominational schools, and by 
the Tory schemes of the Endowed Schools Commissioners, that 
influence will be enormously increased, and the Liberal difficulties 
correspondingly aggravated. For this the Ministry are responsible, 
. and if their policy be maintained they will have to stand at the 
bar of public opinion charged with having betrayed their trust 
and played into the hands of the Tories. It is useless to deny that 
an impression is gaining ground that the national interests are 
being subordinated to the ecclesiastical proclivities of some 
members of the Government. But whatever be the conduct of 
the Liberals toward the Cabinet, the course of Nonconformists is 
clear. Henceforth no Ministry will have their support that does 
not apply the principles of religious equality to . every measure 
that comes before Parliament, affecting the interests of the various 
denominations, and permit the appointments affecting them to be 
shared in common by Churchmen and Nonconformists. By their 
conduct in these and such cases they will stand or fall, and our 
policy toward them will be determined by their policy towards us. We 
will make our meaning plain^ We shall ask, in respect to elemen- 
tary education, that no sectarian teaching be allowed in the Board 
schools. We propose that the literary and moral be separated from 
religious instruction, the former being given by the State, the 
latter by religious persons at their own cost We shall ask for 
the repeal of the 25th clause, and also for the withdrawal of all 
grants to denominational schools. In respect to the endowed 
schools we shall ask for an addition of Nonconformist commis- 
sioners to those of the Established Church ; for a revision, in the 
interest of religious equality, of the schemes already issued, and 
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for an amended Act prohibiting all seetarian teaching in the 
sdioola In regard to the nniversities we shall ask, not only that 
clerical fellowships, but that ail other offices be thrown open ; and 
in regard to marriages and burials, we shall ask that Noncon** 
formists be placed in precisely the same position as Churchmen. 
In fine, we ask to be one with our Episcopal fellow-countrymen, 
to stand erect by their side, to share with them the responsibilities 
and duties, the rights and privileges of citizeuship, to labour with 
them f(H: the common good, and to live with them in fraternal 
intercourse — ^a patriotic and Christian demand which will soon be 
conceded, in spte of the interested opposition of statesmen or 
clergy. 

Mr. H. BiCHABD, MJP., read a paper on — 

THE POLITICAL BELATIONS OF THE NONCONFOSMISTS TO THE 

LIBERAL PABTT. 

There seems some ambiguity in speaking of the relations of 
the Nonconformists to the Liberal party, seeing that the Noncon- 
formists themselves, to a large extent, constitute the Liberal party 
in this country. But by the "Liberal party" probably it was 
intended we should understand the leaders of that party in Parlia- 
ment, whether in or out of office ; and it is in that sense that I 
shall use the expression in this paper. There is an impression 
prevalent in many quarters, both inside and outside our own 
ranks, that the Nonconformists are so largely indebted to the 
Liberal party, in the sense I have defined, that hardly any amount 
of self-denial or self-sacrifice can be too great to testify their 
gratitude for those services. (Laughter.) On the other kand> 
there are those who maintain that the Nonconformists have clung 
so firmly and faithfully to the changing fortunes of the Liberal 
party through evil report and good report, and have worked so 
strenuously for its principles and objects, that their claims have 
never been so fully recognised as they ought to have been, but 
that there has been, and that there still is, a disposition to treat 
them habitually with neglect, if not with something like disdain. 
In. order, therefore, to solve this question, it will be necessary to 
take a brief retrospect oi the past, that by a careful collation of 
&ct8, and as impartial an exercise oi our judgment on those facta 
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as we can command, we maj try to ascertain on which side tbe 
balance of obligation lies. How long may what is called the 
LibeTal party be said to have existed in England ? Well, from the 
time of the Revolution of 1688 certainly the distinction of Whig and 
Tory has prevailed, a distinction supposed — and rightly supposed — 
to represent a difference of principle as well as of name. And 
from that time the Nonconformists have allied themselves politi- 
cally with the Whigs, and never, so far as I know, have they been 
charged with unfaithfulness to that alliance. (Hear, hear.) Nor 
can we deny — ^nay, we gladly and gratefully acknowledge — ^that 
there are some illustrious names connected with the Whig party 
whom we must ever hold in gratitude and veneration for their 
defence of the principles of religious liberty, and to some extent 
for their practical assertion and advocacy of the civil and political 
rights of Dissenters. Such are the names of Lord Somers, Bishop 
Burnet, Charles James Fox, Lord Holland, and Lord John Russell. 
(Applause.) But I think it clear, from a survey of the past, that 
the Liberal party have been willing to serve the Nonconformists 
only when they could do so with perfect safety to their own 
interests, and that whenever those interests have been in jeopardy 
the claims of the Dissenters have been postponed or set aside 
without much scruple or compunction. When William III. 
ascended the throne the Nonconformists were practically outlaws 
in their own country. By a series of acts as despotic and infamous 
as ever dishonoured the statute-book of any nation professing to 
be free— the Act of Uniformity, the Corporation Act, the Con- 
venticle Act, the Five Mile Act, and the Test Act — they had 
been deprived of nearly all their rights as citizens on account 
of their religion, and were exposed to such disabilities, penalties, 
and persecutions as might well have crushed them, but for the 
operation of that principle so well expressed by the poet Words- 
worth — 

** He who would force the bouI tilts with a straw 
Against a champion cased in adamant." 

It was acknowledged on all hands that the conduct of the Non- 
conformists during tbe reign of James II. when they sacrificed 
their own rights to the weal of the nation, and the prompt, cordial, 
and unanimous support which they gave to the Prince of Orange 
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at a time when nearly the whole body of the clergy held aloof 
from him or repudiated his claims, had contributed largely to that 
happy settlement which laid the foundation of our national liber- 
tiesy and entitled them to the warm gratitude of all the friends of 
constitutional freedom. The King himself was conscious of this, 
and when he met the two Houses of the Legislature in 1689 he 
earnestly recommended that the Tests and Corporation Acts should 
be abolished, and bills embodying these and other provisions were 
prepared and introduced. At that time the great Whig families 
were completely in the political ascendant ; and yet, says the his- 
torian of the Free Churches, " the clause for abolishing the sacra- 
mental test was thrown out in the Lords by the votes of Whigs, 
and the votes of Whigs decided the fate of the Corporation Bill in 
the Commons,'' so that the disabilities which they were meant to 
remove remained saddled on the shoulders of the Dissenters for 
140 years longer. This was done, not because the Whig leaders 
doubted the justice of the Nonconformists' claims, but because it 
was thought more expedient to conciliate the disaffection of the 
Jacobite clergy than to reward the tried loyalty of the Dissenters. 
(Applause.) All that the Nonconformists got was a Toleration 
Act — (laughter) — ^the very name of which was an insult — (hear, 
hear) — ^which gave them little more than a bare permission to 
exist: — (hear, hear) — ^but to exist still proscribed, disqualified, 
fettered, and branded with many humiliating marks of civil and 
political inferiority. During the Tory reaction in the reign of 
Queen Anne there were two of what was called " Occasional Con- 
formity" Bills introduced into Parliament, conceived in the bitterest 
spirit of hostility to the Nonconformists, and intended to withdraw 
from them some of the few and partial concessions made by the 
Toleration Act The first of these, brought forward in 1702, 
would have absolutely precluded Dissenters from being members 
of any corporation. But the Whigs, we are told, in many parts of 
the country where the Corporations returned members to Parlia- 
ment, were to a great extent dependent for their election on the 
Dissenting members of those Corporationa They, therefore, fought 
against the Bill with stubborn tenacity, and defeated it. But in 
1711 another Occasional Conformity Bill was introduced. It pro- 
vided that no person who did not conform to the Church should 
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be capable of boldxBg any ciTil at military office ; that i£, sfter his 
admisBion to sach an office, any person should be foand in a con- 
venticle or any religious meeting consisting of more than ten 
persons, other than one conducted according to the rites and cere- 
mohies of the Established Church, he should forfeit the sum of 
forty pounds, and be disabled for the fixture from holding any 
office. This naturally excited the greatest alarm among the Non- 
conformists, who repaired to those with whom they had been 
accustomed to act politically, and entreated them to oppose the 
Bill. But not a voice was lifted up by their Whig allies against 
this nefarious measure, and it passed through the House of Com- 
mons in three days, without a protest or a division. (Sliame.) 
And why ? Because it was necessaiy to sacrifice the Dissenters to 
party necessities. The Whigs could not regain power without the 
aid of the Earl of Nottingham, and he would not join them unless 
they consented to pass the Occasional Conformity Bill The 
bargain therefore was struck, and in spite of the earnest entreaties 
and remonstrances of the Nonconformists, they were treated as if 
beneath contempt, the Whigs ignoring their services, and the 
Tories exulting in their disgrace. But without entering further 
into details, we maj say that, in the language of Lord Macaulay, 
^' the Whig party had during seventy years an almost uninterrupted 
possession of power." It was a critical time in the history of the 
nation, for it was the time when the new djmasty was struggling 
for existence and stability. The whole body of Dissenters 
rallied round the House of Hanover as with the heart of one 
man. During the Church and Stuart rebellion of 1715 they 
were acknowledged to have rendered services of inestimable value 
to the Government. Charles James Fox, referring to the part 
they took then and in 1745, sajrs: "During those rebellious periods 
the Dissenters had acted with the spirit and fidelity of British 
subjects zealous and vigilant in defence of the constitution ; at both 
these periods they stood forward the champions of British liberty, 
and obtained an eminent share in repelling the foe of the House 
of Hanover. Their exertions then were so magnanimous that I 
have no scruple to assert that to their endeavours we owed the 
preservation of Church and State." And yet during these many 
years, wheii the Whigs were in power and the Nonconformists were 
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of sncli senice to the StatOi scarcely aiiTthing was *«Ctem{»ted, and 
still less was done, to vindicate their rights or to tedress their 
wrongs. During twenty of these years, Sir Bohert Walpole, who 
has been called •' the glory of the Whigs,** was in power. Again 
and again did the leaders of Dissent apply to him to relieve them 
of their disabilities, and again and again were they put off with 
insincere promises, or bluntly and rudely repelled. At the general 
Election in 1734, when a determined effort was made to return a 
House which would expel him from office, the whole strength of 
the Dissenters was exerted, and successfully exerted, to keep him 
in power. But when, shortly after, a deputation from the Dis- 
senters waited upon him to remind him of the promises he bad 
often given to help in relieving them from the tests which 
oppressed them so grievously, he replied that the time was not yet 
arrived. Dr. Chandler, who headed the deputation, said, ** You 
have so repeatedly returned this answer that I trust you will give 
me leave to ask when the time will come V* " H you require a 
specific answer," said Walpole, " I will give it you in a word — 
never." Indeed, his conduct cannot be better characterised than 
in the words of Lord Macaulay, himself by no means a passionate 
friend of Dissenters. The language he uses is very significant, 
and seems to me to have an application to other times 
than th& reign of the Georges, and to other ministries than 
that of Sir Robert Walpole. "He had been brought up," 
says Lord Macaulay, " in the school of toleration, at the feet of 
Somers and of Burnet He disliked the shameful laws against 
Dissenters. But he never could be induced to bring forward a 
proposition for repealing them. The sufferers represented to him 
the injustice with which they were treated, boasted of their firm 
attachment to the House of Brunswick and to the Whig party, 
and reminded him of his own repeated declarations of goodwill to 
their cause. He listened, assented, promised, and did nothing. 
At length the question was brought forward by others, and the 
minister, after a hesitating and evasive speech, voted against it. 
. . If the Dissenters had been turbulent he would probably 
have relieved them ; but while he apprehended no danger from 
them he would not run the slightest risk for their sake&" (Ap- 
plause.) So discouraged had the Dissenters been by their abortive 
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efforts to obtain something like justice daring the long reign of 
the Liberal party, that for many years afterwards they seemed to 
have made no attempt to bring their claims again before tbe 
country or Parliament But in the year 1787 the Committee of 
Deputies determined once more to appeal to the Legislature for 
the abolition of the Test and Corporation Acts. The question 
was taken up by Mr. Beaufoy, a name never to be mentioned by 
us without respect and gratitude. Perhaps we have a little too 
much forgotten in these days what the nature and operation of 
those laws were from which our loyal forefathers so long and so 
vainly struggled for deliverance. They cannot be exhibited in a 
more striking form than by one short quotation from the speech 
of Mr. Beaufoy, who led the cause of the Dissenters in the House 
of Commons. He cites the case of John Howard as an illustration 
of the working of those laws. " He," said the speaker, " upon 
whom every kingdom in Europe, England excepted, would gladly 
confer at least the common privileges of a citizen, and whom the 
proudest nation might be happy to call her own ; he, of whom a 
right honourable member of this House (Mr. Burke) has said, * he 
has visited all Europe, not to survey the sumptuousness of palaces 
or the stateliness of temples, not to make accurate measurements of 
the remains of ancient grandeur, nor to take a scale of the curiosity 
of modern art, not to collect medals nor to collate manuscripts ; but 
to dive into the depths of dungeons, to plunge into the infection of 
hospitals, to survey the mansions of sorrow and pain ; to take the 
gauge and dimensions of misery, depression, and contempt; to 
remember the forgotten and attend the neglected, to visit tbe 
forsaken, and to confipare and collate the distresses of men in all 
countries,' — he, even he, is denied in England the common rights 
of a subject; he is incapable of legal admission into any office; 
and the consequence is that, his zeal for his country having led 
him a few years since to brave the penalties of the law, and to 
serve her in a troublesome and expensive civil employment without 
the sacramental qualification which his religious persuasion would 
not permit him to take, the penalties of the Test Act are still 
hanging over him, and I fear that even now, on his return to his 
native country amid the plaudits of an admiring world, it is in the 
power of any desperate informer who is willing to take that road 
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to wealth and damnation — (loud applause) — ^which the Legislature 
has pointed out and recommended to his choice, — I fear it is m the 
power of every such informer to prosecute him to conviction, and 
to bring upon him those dreadful penalties which contribute to the 
punishment of an outlaw." Such were the laws, which, at the end 
of a century from the time of the Revolution, during by far the 
greater part of which the Liberal party had been in power, still lay 
like an incubus upon the social and political life of the Non- 
conformists. Then, indeed, came a period when the leaders of that 
party in Parliament acquitted themselves in such sort as to demand 
that they should be held by us in honourable and everlasting 
remembrance. Session after session did Mr. Fox especially, 
undeterred by repeated failures and growing unpopularity — ^for in 
that howling storm of ignorance and passion which rose after the 
first French Revolution, every man who lifted up his voice in favour 
of liberty was covered with obloquy — continue in strains of the 
noblest eloquence, and on the loftiest principles of religious equality, 
to denounce the iniquitous laws against Dissenters, and to 
demand their repeal. That effort was also unsuccessful; but 
in this instance certainly not from want of courage, earnestness, 
and devotion on the part of those who espoused the cause 
of the Nonconformists in Parliament.' For 38 years after 
that not a voice was lifted up in Parliament in favour of 
dissenting claims. At length Lord John Russell — (cheers) — ^in 
1828, at the request of a large body of Nonconformists, and backed 
by all the weight of public opinion which they could bring to 
bear on the Legislature, introduced another motion far the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts, which was carried. And thus, 
at last, did a large body of English citizens — ^who were acknow- 
ledged to be far more faithful to the Government and loyal to the 
Crown than many members of that Church whose members 
nevertheless enjoyed a monopoly of official patronage and power, 
and of all the honours and emoluments the State could confer — 
succeed, after 140 years of incessant struggle, not in attaining 
anything like civil and political equality, but in winning the bare 
privilege of being permitted to serve their country without 
renouncing their faith. And even then the Bill which was 
founded on Lord John Russell's motion was marred by an o£fen* 
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siye decloratioD, which it has been admitted was ''not worth the 
paper on which it was written/' but which nevertheless was 
maintained for nearly 40 years longer, as the friends of the 
Church of England declared, merely '' as a bridle upon the con- 
sciences of her opponents." When the B^orm Bill of 1831-2 was 
brought forward the whole body (tf the Dissenters not only 
approved and accepted its provisions, but in every part of the 
country threw themselves, among the foremost and most strenuous, 
into that conflict out of doors which enabled the Liberal Govern* 
ment to encounter the formidable combination of interest by 
which it was assailed and resisted, and to pass it into law. Nay, 
indeed, Lord Russell has since roundly declared that '' the Dis- 
senters carried the Reform Bill." No doubt, like other classes (^ 
the community, they expected to gain something by the great 
victory which they had contributed so much to achieve. But 
their expectations were not extravagant Their main demand 
at that time was the abolition of Church-rates. But though 
Liberal Qovernments were in power by fsur the greai^er part 
of the time, they had to wait 34 years for that small modicum 
of justice. The first offer which the Reform Ministry made 
in response to their demands was to transfer the burden of 
repairing churches to the land tax, which, far from abolish- 
ing, would have rendered the imposition eternal. They did, 
indeed, afterwards make a fairer attempt for our relief by 
proposing that the charges provided for by Church-rates should be 
paid out of Church lands and pew rents. But findingon a second 
division that the majority which supported the measure had 
diminished, they were so dismayed that they not only withdrew 
their proposal, but ever afterwards positively declined to " touch 
the burden with one of their fingers." Not only so, but they 
steadfastly resisted all attempts made by the Dissenters, or on 
their behalf to get rid of the impost. When Mr. Whittle 
Haxvey moved a resolution for abolition the Whig leaders combined 
with the Tories to defeat him. When Mr. Duncombe, in 1839, 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill for the relief of Dissenters, the 
Whigs opposed and defeated him. When Sir John Trelawney, 
in 1849, moved a resolution to the same effect, the Liberal 
Ministry led the opposition to him, and procured bis defeat, as 
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well as that of an amendment proposed by Mr. Page Wood, the 
present Lord Chancellor, to exempt Dissenters, alone from the 
payment of Church-rates. The Dissenters, therefore, had to pass 
through many long years of further conflict and agitation, some 
taking joyfully the spoiling of their goods, others submitting to 
imprisonment, others to the burden of prolonged and costly law 
suits, and many to exciting local contests most abhorrent to their 
nature and habits, until, in the year 1868, the question was 
settled, not by a Liberal Qovemment^ but by Mr. Gladstone's 
personal exertions when out of office. AU honour to him for the 
service. Among the grievances of which Dissenters had long 
complained was the absence of any legal registration for births 
and of the right to celebrate mairriages in their own places of 
worship. It is only justice to Sir Bobert Feel to state that 
during his short occupancy of office in 1835 among the measures 
which he announced his intention of introducing was one for 
the relief of Dissenters in this respect, by providing for the 
civil registration of births, marriages, and deaths. And it 
was after this announcement that the Liberal Goverument 
which succeeded him brought forward Bills for the same object, 
rather, however, on general grounds than immediately in the 
interests of Nonconformists. But in settling the details the wishes 
of the Nonconformists were fairly, if not fully, consulted. But our 
Liberal friends did this then at so little sacrifice or risk to them- 
selves that the Bills passed both the Commons and the Lords 
without a division. Nevertheless, the acknowledgments of the 
Dissenters were then, and have been ever since, expressed with a 
constancy and fervour which proves that, far from being open to 
the charge of ingratitude, one of their foibles is a disposition to be 
exuberantly thankful for very small mercies. Whatever else the 
Dissenters have gained, they have gained pretty much for them* 
selves. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Hadfield's Qualification for Offices Bill, 
which he carried seven times through the House of Commons to 
be as often rejected by the Lords, owed its success at last to his 
own indomitable perseverance and pluck — (applause) — ^far more 
than to the favour of any Government ; and when at length it was 
passed, it was his and not a Government measure that was passed. 
So in regard to the various Burials Bills ; they have always been 
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in the hands of private members, though receiving a somewhat . 
lukewarm support from Liberal Governments, that kind of support i 
which shows very little anxiety for their success and very little 
regret for their defeat. The same thing may be said until quite 
lately of our successive efforts for the Abolition of the University 
Tests. In 1854 the admission of Dissenters to Oxford was secured 
.by an amendment moved by Mr. Hey wood — (loud cheers) — and 
carried against the opposition of the Liberal Government. In like 
manner the further measures brought in by Mr. Dodson, Mr. 
Goschen, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Bouverie, and Sir John Coleridge were 
treated by the Governments only as open questions until 1870, 
when the question was taken in hand by Mr. Gladstone — ^for which 
we thank him with all our hearts — ^and in 1871 settled after a 
fashion and for a time. (Applause.) I might refer to the 
various experiments in educational legislation made or coun- 
tenanced by the leaders of the Liberal party, to Mr. Brougham's 
Bill in 1820, to Sir James Graham's in 1843, which, though it 
was introduced by a Conservative Government, received the full 
sanction and support of all the Liberal leaders, so that we had 
to fight and defeat that measure not only without their help, 
but in the teeth of their open and avowed hostility ; to the 
Minutes of Council of 1847, to Lord J. Russell's Bill of 1853, to 
Mr. Foirster's Bill of 1870, to show how little the Liberal party 
understand the principles, acknowledge the rights, or consult the 
wishes of the Nonconformists. But there is another side of the 
question. I have spoken of an alliance between the Noncon- 
formists and the leaders of the Liberal party. I have endeavoured 
to show how our Parliamentary allies have acted iu reference to 
us. But an alliance of course implies reciprocal obligations. And 
how have the Nonconformists acted their part ? Have we ever 
failed the Liberal party in any emergency whatever? (Hear, 
hear.) In every conflict in which that party has been engaged 
has not our wing of the Liberal army been the first to advance and 
the last to retreat on the field of battle ? (Applause.) In hundreds 
of constituencies all over the country have not the Nonconformists 
borne the heat and burden of the day in the maintenance and the 
advancement of Liberal principles ? If at this moment you were 
to ask the great majority of the Liberal members in the House of 
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Commons who are the men in their respective constituencies who 
worked for them most devotedly in the past, and on whom they 
can count most confidently for the future, I am persuaded they 
would say the Nonconformists. (Hear, hear.) And while thus 
helping forward the general cause of progress, have we been im- 
patienty or unreasonably exacting, in pressing our own claims ? So 
far otherwise, that it may be truly said of us that " suflferance 
is the badge of all our tribe." (Laughter.) Have we not again 
and again willingly held in abeyance objects that were dear to us 
rather than interfere with some great philanthropic or national 
agitation ? Without for the time giving a thought to our own still 
unredressed wrongs, did we not with all our heart and soul and 
strength join Buxton and Sturge in demanding the emancipation of 
the slave, and Cobdenand Bright infighting the battleof free trade ? 
(Cheers.) Again and again has Mr. Cobden remarked to me, " I 
am bound to say that in our long struggle for free trade we found 
your people everywhere our most earnest and trustworthy friends." 
(Cheers.) Yea, have we not often when there was no 'great public 
question to the fore, and for the mere political convenience of the 
party, to avoid embarrassing the Minister, or humour the mere 
caprice or ill-temper of those in power, consented to have our just 
rights sacrificed or indefinitely postponed ? Have we in the various 
constituencies, even when we were largely in the majority, been in 
the habit of imperilling the success of the Liberal party by bringing 
forward men of our own, though we had men of our own whom we 
knew were admirably qualified to represent our principles and 
aims in Parliament ? (Hear, hear.) On the contrary, rather than 
divide the Liberal party, have we not often accepted most weak- 
kneed, rickety, feeble-minded brethren in the political faith — 
(laughter and applause) — ^and in strict obedience to the Apostolic 
injunction received these persons weak in the faith — (laughter) — 
not even to doubtful disputations — (cheers) — ^but on the contrary 
have done all we could by assiduous nursing — (laughter) — ^and the 
gentlest shampooing to strengthen the weak hands and to confirm 
the feeble knees ? (Renewed laughter and loud cheers.) Nay, 
have we not sometimes had to stand as political sponsors for Whig 
catechumens who could scarcely be brought by any amount of 
schooling and prompting to utter with stammering lips the simplest 
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and nH>8t elementary responses in their Liberal catechism? 
(Applause.) But there is another aspect of the question on which 
I think it is time that we should venture to say a word. When 
an election takes place in this country, like the last for instance, 
intended to carry into power men holding Liberal principles and 
pledged to a Liberal policy, I think it will be admitted that no 
men work harder, no men sacrifice more cheerfully their time, 
their labour, their business pursuits for a time, and their moD^ 
than the Nonconformista (Hear, hear.) And whenever there is 
political suffering for conscience' sake, it generally falls upon 
them. After the last election there were, in Wales alone — (loud 
applause) — scores of men — ^honest, industrious, religious men — 
who were evicted from their holdings, turned houseless and homeless 
upon the world, on account of their courageous fidelity to their 
political convictions. (Hear, hear.) Every one of these sufferers, 
without an exception, was a Dissenter. (Applausa) And so it is 
generally that our allies lavish the labour and sacrifice upon us 
with a libeilil hand. But when the time comes for the distribution 
of official rewards, what share of the spoil falls to our lot ? (Hear, 
hear.) It would be curious if a return could be obtained of the 
religious profession of office holders in this country — (hear, hear) — 
to see to what an extent our excellent Mends of the Church of 
England have contrived to occupy every '* jutty, frieze, buttress, 
and coign of vantage" in the great palace of patronage. (Applau se.) 
While for us the rule seems to be as if on the door of every 
Qovemment office, especially that of the Education Departments, 
this label were affixed, *' No Nonconformists need apply." (Laughter.) 
Happily the Dissenters of this country have never been place- 
hunters or tuft-hunters — (hear, hear) — ^never haunters of Ministerial 
ante-chambers ; never of the class of political Micawbers, waiting 
on the official providence for something to turn up. (Laughter.) 
But I am not at all sure that we have not carried our indifference 
on this point to a faulty excess — (hear, hear) — and whether we 
should not for the future, not to gratify our ambition, but to protect 
our interests — (hear, hear)^-<;laim a fairer share of official position 
and influenca For we have begun to discover that we are griev- 
ously at a disadvantage, not merely as regards legislative action, 
but. ako as regards departmental administiation. (Hear, hexc,) 
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We find in respect to matters in which we are vitally concerned, 
the whole power in the hands of men, as permanent officials, 
whose principles and sympathies are wholly adverse to us, and 
who use that power, often, no doubt, almost unconsciously, but 
sometimes also obviously and unscrupulously, to baulk our wishes 
and to iujure our interests. (Applause.) There is one further 
question arising out of the relations of the Nonconformists to the 
Liberal party on which probably I shall be expected to say a 
word. It cannot be denied that of late those relations have been 
somewhat rudely disturbed, and that a deep sense of wrong, a deep 
feeling of disappointment, not to say disaffection, pervades the 
whole Nonconformist camp. What, in these circumstances, is the 
course we ought to pursue. Well, it is not for one individual to 
prescribe, or even to suggest, a course for so numerous and power- 
ful a body as are the Dissenters of England and Wales. I can 
only express, in the simplest and briefest form, my own views, and 
leave you to decide how far they reflect or interpret yours. It 
seems to me th€n that we ought to do nothing — and 'so strong is 
the confidence I have in the good sense, the moderation, the self- 
control of my brother Nonconformists, that I venture to say we 
shall do nothing — out of passion, resentment, or spite. (Hear, 
hear.) We will join no party to defeat or embarrass the Govern- 
ment — merely to wreak our wrath upon them for what we may 
think, and do think, to have been unfair and ungenerous treat- 
ment of ourselves. Our quarrel with those in power, so far as there 
is a quarrel, is one purely of principle. (Hear, hear.) We have 
no disappointed ambition to avenge, no hungering after the 
official loaves and fishes to gratify, that we should be tempted into 
any factious opposition to the Government. We have no inclina- 
tion and no intention, if we can possibly avoid it, to withdraw our 
confidence and support from Mr. Gladstone. (Applause.) Our 
feelings towards him have had, and still have, a deeper element 
in them than those of ordinary political allegiance. (Hear, hear.) 
He is the Minister of our predilection. We are proud of what the 
greatest of his opponents has called " his transcendent abilities.** 
We admire the gallant spirit in which he grappled with, and the 
consummate energy and eloquence with which he mastered and 
solved those nroblems connected with the government of Ireland 
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before which so many other statesmen had retired baffled and dis^ 
mayed. We honour and we feel we can sympathise with his 
earnest, religious nature. We feel grateful to him for the honest 
pains we believe he has on more than one occasion taken to 
understand our views and to consult our wishes. We have 
observed with deep interest the manner in which he has 
gradually shaken himself free from the Tory cerements, 
which in early days had been wound around his spirit, and 
struggled into clearer and broader conceptions of truth and 
duty. We had hoped, and still hope, that it is reserved for him 
to achieve further triumphs in the cause of justice, and freedom, 
and Liberal progress. (Applause.) But if it comes to he a 
•question between allegiance to a party and loyalty to principle, we 
cannot hesitate. (Loud and prolonged cheering.) I think I have 
shown that there are abundant proofs along the whole line of our 
idstory that we have not been unreasonable in our expectations or 
importunate in our demands ; and we are still prepared to exercise 
large forbearance towards our ancient Liberal allies, of whom we 
may say that — 

" In many an arduous and well-foughten field 
We held together in our chivalry," 

But we believe there are certain great principles — ^principles which 
go down to the very foundation of all civil, religious, and intellec- 
tual freedom — (hear, hear) — ^for the maintenance and defence of 
which we are set, and for the maintenance and defence of 
♦which we mean to stand. (Cheers.) And we do this, not as 
Nonconformists, but as Englishmen — (hear, hear) — ^believing, as 
we do from the bottom of our hearts, that the principles we 
advocate are those which will tend most hereafter, as it is 
acknowledged they have tended most heretofore, to establish the 
liberties of our country upon sure and firm foundations. We are 
willing to exercise patience, to make reasonable concessions ; but 
to adopt a course which will involve the sacrifice, or the surrender, 
or the serious compromise of these vital principles, for the sake of 
any man or of any party, is what we cannot, what we ought not, 
what we must not, what we dare not, and, by Qod's help, what we 
will not do. (Loud and prolonged^ cheers). 
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Mr. J. Chamberlain read the following paper on 

THE POLITICAL ORGANISATION OP NONCONFORMISTS. 

A few months ago the Spectator newspaper commenced an article 
in these words : — '^ No doubt it is new to the Dissenters to feel the 
flush of dictatorial arrogance. Though they have long been 
influential, they have hitherto been influential rather as humble 
friends, who have earned consideration by valuable services, are 
influential ; and, in return, they have rarely expected more than 
the redress of one or two flagrant injustices — the legalisation df 
marriages by their ministers — ^the abolition of Church-rates — the 
admission of Dissenters to the Universities — ^the repeal of the 
many privileges accorded in the Statute Book to clergjrmen of the 
Church of England. If any one or two of these reforms was taken 
up heartily by the Liberal Ministry of the day, the Dissenters have, 
till lately, been grateful, and gave that Ministry its hearty support 
at the poll" It is not as the opinion of a paper which, as Mr. 
John Bright once said, '' is conducted with considerably ability, 
although it is somewhat conceited in its criticisms upon us," that 
the article from which I have quoted asserts its importance ; it 
is because it fairly represents the view which is entertained 
of Nonconformist policy by that spurious Liberalism which 
asserts itself to be the offspring of culture and light, and which 
can see in strong feeling and conscientious principle only the evi- 
dence of sectarian bigotry and impracticable selfishness. Step by 
step for 200 years, by patience in suffering, by courage in resist- 
ance, by firm determination and untiring persistence. Dissenters 
have successively wrested from the dominant sect their right to 
exist, then to hold their opinions, and finally to propagate them. 
And at intervals during this hard-fought struggle, " superior per- 
sons " have intervened, like the editor of the Spectator^ to point 
out that sufficient condescension has been shown, and to enjoin a 
humble demeanour and a grateful moderation, under threats of a 
withdrawal of their countenance and support. Thus, in his day, 
the celebrated Dean Swift was good enough to point out to Non- 
conformists that "if their religion was different from.^thatt of their 
country, and the Government thought fit to tolerate it, they ought 
to be fully satisfied, and give no offence, by writing or discourse, to 
the worship established, as the Dissenting preachers are apt to do." 
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(Laughter) It is pretty certain that the Dean wodld hase ob- 
jected to our ConfereDee as much as the Spectator itself, but I do not 
think, we aeed pay more attention to the advice of our candid critic 
than our ancestors did to theirs. Mj subject is the political 
oiganisation of Nonconfarmists. But the title assumes some things 
that I have to prove. It is hardly worth while to put on our armour 
imless we have objects worth fighting for. We cannot oiga»ise 
with any advantage unless we have obtaizied a clear conception of 
the ends of our orgamisation. And these ends must be of great 
and momentous importance — ^they must be connected with national 
as well as sectional interests, or we shall not be justified in using 
the power which we undoubtedly possess. There are some Non- 
confoilnists of eminence, gentlemen whom the Spectator loves to 
quote, and whom it designates as '' pillars of Dissent," who profess 
themselves already almost entirely satisfied, and unable to see that 
we have much left to struggle for. We havesecured at last, and after 
many a hard fought battle, toleration for our conscientious con- 
victions, and even liberty to express them ; but these concessions 
are still accompanied with the reservation of excihisive privileges 
And special patronage for the holders of the opinions favoured by 
the State. To some of us it appears that this is not the destined 
conclusion of our labour& Toleration itself has an ugly sound to 
those who are unconscious of committing any wrong, or manifest- 
ing any inherent inferiority which requires the exercise of this 
magnanimous abstention from persecution, while* at the sam« time, 
we feel that, as far as our chances of social and educational success 
are concerned, there is not much to choose between the policy 
which proscribed our competition and the system which keeps all 
the stimulants to exertion, and reserves all the prizes for pro- 
ficiency, for our opponents in the race. 

We urge that we are still entitled to demand that the Staute 
should no longer single out any faith for its especial care and 
patronage. Persecution, as Burke said, is only one form of in- 
justice, and injustice driven from persecution must not be allowed 
to find a refiige in corruption. The fact that we have gained mtich, 
of which we are reminded by the Spectator, is no sufficient reason 
for not demanding more. The payment, under compulsion, of half 
our due, is no bar in law or equity to our attempts to recover the 
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wliole of tlie inheritance which has been wrongfaily kept from vm. 
Again and again the support of the Dissenters has carried into 
power a Liberal Ministiy or saved it from defeat, and again and 
again the claims of these ^ humble friends" have been met by the 
reply which is made by the wolf in the fable, to the crow which 
had extracted the bone in its throat, " See the unreasonableness 
of these creatures I Have I not suffered thee safely to draw thy 
neck out of my jaws, and hast thou the conscience to ask for a 
further reward V (Laughter.) It' must be borne in mind that in 
religious, as in all other questions, we cannot hope to remain 
stationary. K we do not progress, there is reason enough to fear 
that we may lose something of that which we have so hardly won. 
That this is no chimmcal apprehension is proved by recent legis- 
lation. The action of the Public Schools Oommission has already, 
in the case of Harrow School, created a new disability, and 
Nonconformists are, for the first time, legally excluded &om 
its governing body. The operations of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners have been more qrstematically directed to secure 
the supremacy of Church control in our middle-class schools, and 
not only was the attempt made, now happily defeated, to 
create at least one clergyman an ex officio member of nearly 
every governing body, but the constitution of these has been so 
skilfully devised, that a large majority of their members will 
always be Churchmen and Conservatives. At the same time, the 
Elementary Education Act, which was to inaugurate a really 
national system, has been strained in every possible way to further 
the interests of the denominations, and especially to strengthen 
the practical monopoly of the Church of England in this country, 
and to pave the way for the surrender to the priests of the CSiuich 
of Home of the entire control of the education of the young in 
Irdtand. (Hear, hear.) The obnoxious provisions of these Acts 
constitute the latest, if not the greatest, grievance under which Dis- 
senters suffer. It is worth while, therefore, to consider how for th^ 
results are accidental, and how far they express a deliberate prefier^- 
ence for the principle ot ecclesiastical supremacy on the part of a 
Liberal Qovemment, enjoying its position mainly owing to our exer- 
tions. When the Endowed Schopls Commission was app(Hnted, it 
was generally admitted that the condition of these grec^t foundations 
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was anomaloas and unsatisfactory. They were extravagantly and 
wastefully conducted ; they were grossly inefficient for their main 
object In many cases they had been jobbed for the benefit of 
particular churches or private individuals, and, very generally, tbe 
benefits of what were intended to be national institutions were 
exclusively confined to the members of the dominant sect. The 
Commissioners appointed to rearrange these charities, and to secure 
a national application of national funds, were, by a singular 
coincidence, all members of the religious body which had, to so large 
an extent, monopolised these resources, and thereby created a 
necessity for reform. Tbe injustice which Dissenters had suffered 
was one of the main grounds for the action taken. Their interests 
in the decision were evident ; yet, in the first instance, the whole 
power of criticism, of suggestion, of initiation, was placed in the 
hands of Churchmen, and the redress of a crying grievance was 
left to the representatives of those who had committed the wrong. 
It is scarcely surprising that a Commission so constituted should 
deal tenderly with vested interests ; or that, in their hands, the 
schemes of reorganisation should abnost spontaneously assume a 
form which in every case secures for the Church of England the 
practical control and management of these important institutions. 
We are not blind to the singular ability displayed by the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners, and it is not necessary to impute to them 
any conscious bias or intentional injustice; but their proceedings 
emphatically point to the necessity of a better representation of 
Nonconformist interests and principles in legislation, in which 
these are deeply concerned. The evidence in the case of the 
Elementary Education Act is even more strongly in favour of. the 
same conclusion, and irresistibly confirms the growing distrust in 
the ecclesiastical policy of our Liberal statesmen. The cumulative 
vote, with its resultant advantages to the most compact and best 
organised of the sects — ^the six months* delay, and the impetus 
given to the erection of Church schools — ^the enormously increased 
grants, with no corresponding increase of efficiency — ^the 25th 
clause, — all these can hardly be assumed to be fortuitous advan- 
tages or undesigned coincidences of Mr. Forster's compromises. 
(Hear, hear.) Had they been so, we might fairly have expected 
that, as their practical operations;, became manifest, our Liberal 
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leaders would have acknowledged their mistake, and promised as 
redress and amendment. Hitherto we have had no indication 
of repentance. On the contrary, we are informed that it is the 
Dissenters alone who impede the beneficial operations of this 
admirable measure. We are adjured to give further trial to an 
act which, in twelve months, has done more active injury to the 
principles of religious equality and the cause of national education 
than could have resulted from twenty years of inglorious activity. 
(Applause.) We are taunted with disloyalty to a compromise 
made between Mr. Forster and the Tories (laughter), to which we 
were no parties, and we are accused of factious discontent and 
intolerance because we will not tamely surrender the hopes which 
have hitherto stimulated and guided our policy. In presence of 
the results accomplished by the Education Department in their 
manipulation of Mr. Forster's Act, it would be simply suicidal for 
Nonconformists to stand idly by, while all that they hold dear in 
educational policy is sacrificed and overthrown. The number of 
new Church Schools built in two years before the passing of the 
Act was less than 200 per annum. In the six months' grace 
allowed by Mr. Forster, grants were asked for 2,852 Church schools, 
and these applications are being met in the most generous and 
lavish spirit. Districts, largely inhabited by Nonconformists, have 
been magnificently assisted by State funds to provide themselves 
with a monopoly of church school accommodation — (hear, hear) — 
and the schools so established will be so munificently endowed 
with annual subsidies that, with the most ordinary economy, 
they will be maintained without any contributions from the 
denomination in whose interests they have been erected. I 
could quote case after' case of private schools whose accounts 
show a large profit, and whose working is entirely independent 
of private subscriptions. And thus in every borough, in every 
parish in this kingdom, under the fostering care of a Liberal 
Grovemment, there are rising up institutions, erected in part by 
national grants, supported by national funds, collected both from 
the taxes and the rates levied on the whole community — institu- 
tions which parliamentary irony facetiously describes as National 
Schools, but which are, to all intents and purposes, bulwarks of 
the Anglican Church, the centres and strength of her political 
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power, committee-rooms at elections, and tha main lever for that 
Conservative reaction, so long predicted, and now hastened and 
encouraged by this disastrous bill (Cheers.) Is it wonderful 
that the Nonconformists have revolted 1 Was it statesmanlike to 
expect their passive acquiescence in a policy which reverses and 
stultifies the work they have magnified for so many generations? 
There is one member of the Qovernment, at all events, who should 
not fall into this error. In 1851^ the present Prime Minister sail, 
in words which we may all of us endorse, ^' We cannot change the 
profound and restless tendencies, of the age towards religious liberty. 
, . » To endeavour to turn them backwards is the sport of 
children, done by the hands of men, and every effort you may 
make in that direction will recoil upon you in disaster and disgrace." 
(Applause.) We demand, then, not humbly, nor with bated 
breath, that no backward steps shall be taken in the ecclesiastical 
policy of the Liberal party, that the movement in that direction 
shall be at once retraced, the retreat stopped, and preparations 
made for a new advance. The special reforms which I submit we 
must now claim in the name of religious equality, are — first, the 
absolute control by the representatives of the ratepayers of all 
national funds applied to purposes of secular education, and the 
withdrawal of all grants made to the denominations for this 
purpose. (Hear, hear.) This involves the relegation to re- 
ligious bodies of the religious teaching of the children at 
school, for which purpose each sect will have its own build- 
ings, at times set apart for the purpose, while the Board schools 
may be similarly employed, provided no privilege be given to one 
denomination over another. This is the only possible solution at 
present of the religious difficulty. Thanks to Mr. Forster, there 
are now thousands of parishes, amply provided with school accom- 
modation, entirely in the hands of the most powerful and richly 
endowed of the sects. In these districts national, education is im- 
possible, unless the State, through its representatives, elected by 
the ratepayers, assumes entire control of the schools during the 
time devoted to secular teaching. To claim this is only to insist 
on the practical operation of the principle laid down in Mr. Glad- 
stone's Greenwich speech, and to demand " the severance between 
the application of State funds and controverted matters of religion.** 
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Secondly, and of the same character, is our requirement with 
x^speoi to Noraui Sehoola Of 34 of ikeae txainiiig colleges, 29 
are conducted by the Church of England and the Soman Catholics, 
<aad only three axe professedly unsectarian, and managed by the 
British and Foreign School Society. These sectarian schools are 
mainly supported by public money, and the enormous grants which 
they receive from the common purse are thus devoted to support^ 
institutions whose chief effort is directed to the preparation of 
sectarian teachers, unfitted on that very account to promote a 
national unsectarian system. Thirdly, the question of university 
reform is still unsettled. We shall be told that the act passed last 
session was a compromise which we have no right to disturb ; but 
the sooner we let it be clearly understood that Nonconformists will 
accept no compromises of their cherished principles, and receive 
no instalments as complete satisfaction of their undoubted rights, 
the better it will be for us, and for the Government which requires 
our support (Applause.) 

Lastly, we claim, as wo think not prematurely, but in the ripe- 
ness of time, the crowning of the edifice — ^the removal of 1>bat 
injustice which has created and fcmiented all the rest — ^the aboli- 
tion of those ecclesiastical privileges which have divided the nation 
into two camps on almost every political and social question, and 
which have hindered its development and stunted and repressed 
its &ee religious and intellectual life. It is full time that we 
•struck at the root of the tree which has borne evil fniit too 
long — (cheers) — and which has produced the intolerance of 
thought and action which has so often hindered practical legis- 
lation, and blocked the way to social and religious progress. The 
disestablishment of the Irish Church is an absurd anomaly, unless 
it is followed by the disestablishment of the Church of England 
and Wales. (Benewed cheers.) A T^Tong and injustice done by a 
minority to a majority of the people does not become just and right 
when practised by a majority on a minority. The injury is as great 
in principle even if it can be shown to be less in degree. The 
pay and patronage of the State blesses neither the giver nor the 
receiver of the bribe. A Church divided against itself, and united 
only in the determination to maintain its vested interests, and in 
opposition to those who should be hailed as fellow^workera in a 
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common cause — ^a Church clinging tenaciously to the connection 
which saps its independence and confines its usefulness — ^these are 
the consequences of a system which has outlived its reason for 
existence, and which is defended by those who have long since 
ceased to believe in the theories which have led to its creation. 

What we want, then, is religious equality — social, political, and 
economical. It remains to be shown why these reforms are needed. 
Incidentally I have already pointed out the injustice which the 
present state of things inflicts upon Dissenters. But this is 
not enough ; for, unlike Lord Denbigh, we are Nonconformists if 
you please, but first of all Englishmen ; and unless the interests at 
stake are higher and more important than the success of a party 
or the prosperity of a sect, we shall not wish, we shall not dare to 
enforce them on our representatives and on the Government. It 
is not, then, merely as an act- of justice to a large proportion of the 
community that we ask and demand the abolition of the invidious 
distinctions and preferences which still exist — although even on 
this score we may urge our position as one of national importance, 
since it is not to the interest of the nation that any section of it 
should appeal in vain for justice — ^but we base our chief claim to 
be heard on the fact, that the nation directly suffers from the 
adherence in practice to doctrines which it has now condemned in 
theory. Thus all the tests which have been devised — ^those which 
remain as well as those which have been reluctantly abandoned — 
have chiefly tended to deprive the nation of the advantages 
which it might derive from the unshackled admission of all its 
citizens to office and to education. In the one case the choice of 
the people has been limited ; in the other, talents which should 
have belonged to the nation have remained uncultivated ; and in 
both instances alike the loss of individuals has turned to the 
detriment of the public service. The history of this country bears 
one unbroken testimony to the evils caused by the attempt to 
maintain any kind of priestly supremacy within its borders. It is 
true now as it was nearly two centuries ago, that — 

" Of all the plagues with which mankind is cursed 
Ecclesiastical tyranny is the worst." 

And the laity of the Church of England, as well as that great body 
of the people which owns no allegiance to anv sect or denomina- 
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tion^ are as much interested as we are in our efforts to remove 
the last traces of priestly domination. The man who, of all others 
now living, has best earned the title of the "Tribune of the People," 
and whose life-long efforts for the amelioration of the condition of 
the working classes have always met with the most uncompro- 
mising opposition from their State-appointed religious teachers- 
John Bright — (loud cheers) — speaking in April, 1847, said: — 
*' Nothing tends more to impede the progress of liberty, nothing 
is more fatal to independence of spirit in the public, than to add 
to the powers of the priesthood in the matters of education. If 
you give them such increased powers by legislative enactment, 
you do more than you could effect by any other means to enslave 
and degrade a people subject to their influence." And now, 
having stated our claims as clearly as the limits of this paper will 
allow, and having indicated briefly the nature of the interests 
involved, iib remains only to consider, in conclusion, the kind 
of action by which we may best and most properly secure 
our objects. Our final decision upon this point will be deter- 
mined by our estimate of the vitality and importance of the 
principles at stake. If our grievances are speculative and 
sentimental merely, as our adversaries would have us believe, 
it ia not probable that we shall have heart enough to carry 
the contest to a successful, or, at any rate, to a speedy con- 
clusion. We have arrayed against us the most complete organisation, 
the most intense feeling. We attack interests of the most powerful 
kind, strengthened by all the Conservative traditions of the 
country, backed by all the influence that wealth and power and 
respectability can bring to bear. We have no right to expect that 
the walls will fall when we blow our trumpets — ^we may feel sure 
that the place will be defended with the utmost obstinacy and 
determination ; and if we do not heartily believe in the justice of 
our cause and the worth of a victory, we had better recognise to 
ourselves the hollowness of our opposition before a half-hearted 
assault entails a tremendous defeat But if, on the contrary, these 
questions are matters of conscience; if we have at heart the great 
principles whose names we have so constantly on our lips, then we 
are justified, and more than justified, we are required, to postpone 
every other object to this end — ^to assault the fortress from all 
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sides, to attack tlie outworks and to besiege the citadel — ^to make 
no peace and hear of no compromise till religious equality is aoi 
accomplished fsEict, and toleration an antiquated history. (Applause.) 
And if we will be true to this great purpose, the power of Non- 
c(»iformity is no slight matter, and is not unequal to the strain 
which will be cast upon it There are no means of ascertaining 
the number of Nonconformist electors. If the state of affairs has 
not changed since the religious ceasus, there must be many seats in 
Parliament which might be cajried for a Nonconforaaist candidate. 
At present the number of such candidates is disproportionately 
small, and in all ecclesiastical questions the decision of the House 
of Commons affords no test of the opinion of the population. 
But even where Nonconformist candidates are imipossible, the Dis* 
senters have it in their power in numbers of cases to secure that 
no Liberal shall be elected who will not accept to the fullest extent 
the political consequences of the doctrine of religious equaUty — 
(continued applause) — ^^vhich all Liberals are ready to subscribe, 
but which so few Liberal are ready to carry into operation. It 
seems to me that two questions — the Amendment of the Education 
Act and the disestablishment of the English Church — ^should be 
made test questions by Nonconformists in every borough and 
county election, and that on the acceptance of our programme in 
respect to these matters our future support should strictly depend 
It is not necessary that we should vote for Tories ; simple absten- 
tion will suffice for the defeat of Liberals who are false to what 
should be made a cardinal point in the Liberal platform. Of 
110 Liberal members for boroughs returned, after a contest, 
to the present Parliament, CO per cent were returned by 
majorities of less than one-tenth of the electors, and 90 per 
cent were returned by majorities of lesa than one-fifths It is 
certain that in most, if not in all, these cases the refusal of the 
Nonconformist support would change the character of the return. 
(Hear, hear.) It is said that the result would be the advent rf 
the Conservatives to power. I reply that open enemies are better 
than traitorous friends — (loud cheers) — and it is far preferabte 
that we should owe our wrongs to those who are in principle con- 
scientiously opposed to us, than that the same wrongs should be 
inflicted on us by those whom we have spent labour and time and 
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money to support, and who, calling themselves our representatives, 
yet suffer themselves to be tools for promoting the policy we 
abhor. And, besides. Liberals in opposition will have time to 
ponder on the claims of those "humble friends" whom they never 
recognise from the elevation of the Treasury Bench. (Laughter.) 
The temporary withdrawal of our support will be a marvellous 
stimulant to Liberal statesmen — (hear, hear) — and Conservatives 
in office will give Liberal members the leisure to study the Liberal 
creed, and to get an insight into the principles which they now under- 
rate or ignore. It is alleged, however, that necessary reforms will be 
arrested, and important measures delayed, if we break up the 
Liberal party. What are those necessary reforms ? (Hear, 
hear.) We know — ^none better than the Nonconformists, who 
have ever toiled for the social elevation of the masses, with whom 
they are m close contact and sympathy — how many and how much 
needed are the measures of social legislation ; but it is yet to be 
proved that those measures are dependent on the union of the 
so-called Liberal party. That party, as it appears in the House of 
Commons, has not lately shown the zeal, or the ability, or the 
discretion in dealing with these questions that should induce us to 
postpone in their behalf the claims already so often and so long 
delayed. And as regards political reforms, the ballot, army reform 
and the position of the House of Lords are matters which may as 
well wait the settlement of our claims as take precedence of them 
in time or importance. (Applause.) Besides, we have no option. 
Our representative in the House of Commons, Mr. Miall — (loud 
cheers) — has been challenged by the leader of the Government to 
take his support elsewhere if he cannot conscientiously give it to 
the Ministry. Through him we have been defied by a Govern- 
ment, arrogant in its strength, and scornful of its power, and 
confident in the disunion of Nonconformists. This disunion, or 
want of union, must be repaired by prompt and effectual 
organization. (Hear, hear.) An appeal should go out from 
this meeting to all classes and sections of Dissenters through- 
out the country, urging them to form committees in every borough 
and in every important town. (Applause.) The circular should 
contain a clear statement of the Nonconformist claims. The 
discontent which prevails has been fanned into open revolt by 
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a special wrong, which, irritating as it is, is yet insignificant in 
comparison with the principles which lie behind. It is, above 
all things, important that, having been forced into opposition, 
we should not return to our allegiance until not only the small 
grievance is removed, but the great principle fully admitted 
The withdrawal of the 25th clause will undo one effect of a false 
policy. Let us, however, recognise that our dissatisfaction is with 
the policy itself, much more than with any of its particular results. 
{Applause.) These are mere indications of the mischievous doc- 
trine from which they spring, and their removal will only make 
way for some fresh offence, so long as the doctrines themselves are 
maintained and defended. Armed with such a manifesto, the local 
committees should in every case and immediately seek a confer- 
ence with their members and lay their demands before them. 
This is the time for plain speaking. A general election may come 
this year, and is almost certain in the course of the next eighteen 
months, and at that election the Nonconformists must be prepared 
to show that they are no longer to be trifled with — ^tbat there is a 
limit to the patience of the most devoted followers and most 
humble friends, and that they who have ever been the most earnest 
and unselfish workers in the Liberal cause will now require 
from those whom they have helped to power a full recognition 
of all their rights, and a complete assertion of Liberal principles- 
(Loud cheers.) 

Mr. John J. Stitt, of Liverpool, moved the following resolution : 

'*That, after grave deliberation, this Conference is compelled to conclude 
that the educational policy unfortunately adopted by her Majesty's Govern- 
ment is hostile to the interests of religious liberty, since— 1. Under the 
Elementary Education Acts sums of money may be paid from the rates for 
the support of sectarian schools. 2. By the large and unnecessary 
increase of the grants in aid of denominational schools, in addition to 
the payments made from the rates, sectarian organisations for education may 
be entirely sustained without private subscriptions, and, as the result, the 
education of the people is to a large and increasing extent given in to the 
■charge of the clergy of the Church of England and the priests of the Church 
of Rome. Every effort having been made to induce the Government to re- 
consider a policy which reverses the whole course of modem legislation, this 
Conference, believing that the cause of religious freedom is of more import- 
ance than any tics of party, appeals to the Nonconformists of Great Britain 
to declare that they will not accept an a satisfactory representative any 
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candidate for a seat in the House of Commons who will not pledge himself to 
the amendment of the Education Act, in the sense of the propositions 
adopted by this Conference." 

He said : Ladies and geatlemen, though this is a Conference of 
Nonconformists, and we are avowedly here in that capacity, 
and though looking around us on the state of affairs in 
England, and seeing the dilemmas and absurdities into which the 
ecclesiastical polities of others have led them, I suppose T am 
speaking your feelings as I am my own, when I say that never did 
Nonconformity appear so lovely and precious as she does now; 
though that is so, were the questions we are discussing to-day, and 
have been discussing at this Conference, relating only to the 
interests of Nonconformity, I would not be upon the platform this 
morning to raise my hand to embarrass a Government, which with 
many imperfections, has some staunch friends, I trust, and to give 
to our hereditary foes, the Tories, even a momentary triumph. 
But it is because I believe that underlying our special grievances 
and interests as Nonconformists there lies a principle upon which 
the future progress, the life, and the best interests, in every sense, 
of my country depend, that I am here to-day. And, sir, there are 
two feelings with which a mover of a resolution such as this may 
look for a response from the audience he addresses. The accept- 
ance of that resolution may convey to his mind very nungled 
feeling& If accepted with the enthusiasm with which you have 
been pleased to greet this resolution, as I read it, it shows at any 
rate that it accords with your judgment and feelings. But as a 
resolution itself it tells the mover of the reason, the painful reason^ 
why it has to be moved at alL It is imder a sense of almost un- 
speakable responsibility that I rise this morning to occupy the 
brief ten minutes allotted to ma I think I feel something of the 
responsibility of any advice being given to Nonconformists at the 
present crisis to alter the attitude they have hitherto sustained 
towards the Liberal party; for though the present circumstances, 
and still more the threatened circumstances, of the country may 
justify that change, you will agree with me that the interests in^ 
volved are so momentous that it ought only to be contemplated as 
a step to be taken after every other resource has been exhausted. 
(Hear, hear.) It is in vain, after what we have seen in these con- 
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oonfonnists to the labenil party has been grievously relaxed and 
shaken, and the reasons for this are unhappily not far to seek. Were 
it only a question of ingratitode to ns after what we have ckme in 
the pasty such feelings might be soppiessed ; but when we remember 
that what has transpired affects those principles upon which oor 
very existence has hitherto depended, no alternative seems to be 
left us but to say that principle shall be supreme over m^e 
personal considerations. (Cheers.) The great cause ci what has 
been styled the revolt of the Konoonformists arises from the 
introduction, the character, and the condnct of the Education Act 
When we remember the part that we played at the last general 
election, when the great questioa that excited our sympathies and 
evoked our enthusiasm was the question of religious liberty as 
applied to Ireland, I say we had a right to insist and to expect 
that the continued steps of her Maiesty's (Government in their 
ecclesiastical and educational policy should be in harmony with the 
principles they themselves enunciated when they sought our 
8ympathie& But instead of that, we have been " wounded in the 
house of our friends" — (hear, hear) — and measures have been 
introduced and pressed through the House in spite of the most 
earnest and the loudest remonstrances we could present against 
them, and carried by the votes of our Tory opponents. We had in 
Liverpool, a day or two ago, an illustrious Earl who occupied the 
chair of a vast assembly of the Conservative pady ; and when the 
natural languishment of that party required a stimulant, the 
stimulant that that noble Eari could give them was, to remind 
them not only of the utility of the party in the past, but of the 
policy which it might be called upon in the future to adopt. He 
said, "Asaproof of the value of the Conservative party, take as 
an illustration the Education Bill of 1870. Do you suppose that 
the measure would ever have passed if there had not been a 
Conservative Opposition to back up the Ministry against their 
own followers? And depend upon it what was done then will 
have to be done again." A sentiment which evoked the cheers 
of the Conservatives; but surely is sufficient to bring a blush 
of shame, if such an emotion is capable <^ finding expression 
upon the faces of those who profess to be our leaderi, We 
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have been accustomed lately to the charge of proving ourselves 
unreasonably obstructive, and, more seriously, still, of wishing 
to evade a compromise which has been said to have been 
entered into on our behalf in relation to this education 
question. The compromise we deny, the proof of it we call for. 
The Nonconformist party was taken by surprise by the rapidity 
with which the education measure was presented to Parliament, 
and pressed upon the attrition of the country ; and we hailed that 
measure, not completely understanding it, because it enunciated 
the new principle that Grovernment, which had hitherto made its 
grants dependent upon religion in the schools, had at last arrived 
at the conclusion that for the future it would not recognise religion 
at alL That appeared to many to remove from their way an 
obstacle to their acceptance of a national education. But what 
was the attitude of Nonconformists ? Though the denominational 
system had lasted for tlnrty years, and some thirteen millions of 
money had been spent upon it^ and it being admitted in the end 
that it had £Edled to reach the very classes for whom it was 
intended, we nevertheless recognised the difficulty of introducing 
an educational bill without taking cognizance of the existing net- 
work of institutions all over the country, which the Grovernment 
itself had been instrumental in calling into existence. In that 
q^irit of forbearance, Mr. Henry Richard introduced an amend- 
ment into the House during the progress of the Bill to this effect, 
' not wishing to interfere with the continued receipt of Govern* 
ment grants by existing schools,'' and so on. And in the 
town to which I belong a meetii^ of Nonconformists passed 
a resoluti<m in almost similar terms. What was the spirit in 
which our generosity was requited? Do I use too strong 
hxkgaage when I say that it was requited by deliberate 
betrayal? First, we had in the Education Act itself an 
extenobn of the time for the application for denominationai 
schools; and you have heard this mcNming the result. That has 
enabled the d^ominatioDialistB to covm* districts with schools 
which will reod^ School Boards unnecessary, except for the exercise 
of the compulsory power to fill those denoniiaational schools, and 
(he privik^e also of paying fees. Then eame the increase of 50 
per cent in tibe assistance giv^ to denominaticmal schools. Then 
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came the deliberate violation, as it seems to me, of the pledge 
which Mr. Gladstone gave on the 16th of June — ^that it was the 
intention of the Grovemment — and he gave that pledge under the 
pressure from the Nonconformists — ^to totally separate the School 
Board schools from the denominational schools, and so in this Act 
we have the strange, imlooked-for, the extraordinary doctrine of 
taxation of the people without the control of the people ; we have 
the continuance of that spirit of bigotry, intolerance, and denom- 
inationalism which has been hitherto such a curse to this country. 
The practical question for us this morning is what in these circum- 
stances are we to do ? I confess I am not unmindful, nor would I 
have you unmindful, of the debt of gratitude which, aa Noncon- 
formists, we owe to that great statesman, Mr. Gladstone. I am 
not unmindful that it was to him we are indebted for the obUtera- 
tion from the statute book of England of the hateful Church- 
rate. I am not unmindful that it is to him that we are 
indebted largely for such an amount of university reform as 
we at present possess; and last, not least, we are indebted to 
him for the noblest of all his achievements, the emancipation 
of the Irish Church by its disestablishment and disendowment 
Such deeds as these have enshrined his name in the hearts of 
Nonconformists, who regard him with feelings of real affection 
and almost reverenca True, it seems almost incredible that one 
who had gone so far, and trod so firmly the path of religious 
equality by *' levelling down," should in an evil moment have been 
beguiled into sanctioning so wretched and flagrantly retrogade a 
measure as that which is now agitating the country to its centre, 
rekindling all the sectarian animosities which it was hoped were 
dying out, and which now threaten effectually to impede the pro- 
gress of the education which was regarded as the imperious 
necessity of our times. Well, gentlemen, all this is very trying, 
but still, I would fain feel, that spite of what has so far occurred, 
my confidence in Mr. Gladstone is not yet gona Of his extreme 
conscientiousness and honesty of purpose I have never had a 
doubt ; and, notwithstanding, all present appearances to the con- 
trary, I would fain hope that even yet we shall not look in vam to 
him for a fair solution of the present educational difficulty— a 
repeal of the obnoxious 25th section, and a modification of ih6 
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Treasury grants to tbe denominational schools. Were this the 
only question at issue — ^I mean the English Education Act — I 
should think a loud reiteration of our objections and a firm remon- 
strance would suffice for their removal; but, unhappily the false step 
already taken in framing the English Education Act, in defiance of 
the principle of religious equality, has afforded the coveted oppor* 
tunity to the Bomish Hierarchy in Ireland to make a demand which, 
for its startling audacity, has perhaps not been equalled in the pre- 
sent generation — ^the demand that the education of Irish youth shall 
be handed over to the Irish priesthood, the funds being provided by 
the British taxpayers ! Such a demand might well cause the ears 
of Protestant England, Scotland, and Wales — and last, though not 
least, those who in Ireland itself have so recently had to submit to 
the disendowment of their Church — ^to tingle. Surely such a 
demand should have been denounced and rejected by Government 
with no bated breath, and the natural anxieties of the nation set 
at rest as speedily as possible. Well, let those who expected any- 
thing so reasonable listen to the oracular utterances of two illus- 
trious members of the Cabinet — ^the President of the Board of 
Trade and Lord Hartington, Chief Secretary for Ireland, who, 
acting apparently upon the maxim ascribed to Talleyrand, that 
" speech was intended to conceal thought," have commended these 
monstrous and extravagant demands to the " candid consideration? 
of the Liberal party," to be regarded by them " in a conciliatory 
spirit ! " Now, sir, much as Nonconformists value allegiance to- 
party, they value infinitely more allegiance to conscience and to 
truth, and this Conference has not been held an hour too soon to 
enable us in language which cannot be misunderstood to say to the 
Government that we intend to insist on a retracing of the false step 
already taken. The moment it becomes apparent that there is an 
intention to yield to the demands of the Irish priesthood, that 
moment the whole support of the Nonconformists will be forfeited, 
be the consequences to party what they may. Such is the firm 
attitude which I conceive it is our duty to assume — remonstrance 
regarding the present, and prompt secession should the dread con- 
tingency to which I have alluded arise. If this is the result of 
our Conference and this resolution, we shall not, in my opinion, 
have met in vain. (Cbeeis.) 
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Mr. K W. Dalss I aeooml the i^solntion. Loud eries of 
" Speak, speak'' arose in the meetiDg, and Mr. Dale requested 
permission to reserve his speech until an amendm^it of which 
notice had been reeeived had been submitted. 

The Rev. H. W. Crossket : It has been suggested that the 
wording of the resolution might appear to sanction denominational 
grants which have not been increased. This was not the meamug 
which was intended to be conveyed ; and, to prevent any misun- 
derstanding, the secretaries propose that the words, " By the grants 
in aid of denaminational achoola, which have been largely and 
uv/necetmrUy vncreaaed,'* should be substituted for the words, 
*'By the large avd unnecessary vncrease of the grants in aid of 
denominational schools!' (Hear, hear.) The resolution expresses 
an objection to all grants for denominational purposes, whether 
increased or not 

The Rev. J. G. RoeSRS : Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, — I am 
extremely sorry to seem to take a position apparently of antagon- 
ism to the committee who have arranged for these proceedings, 
but I sincerely hope that the amendment which I have to propose 
will carry out more effectually the intentions of the committee 
than even the resolution which they have submitted to you. I do 
not understand the meaning of the strong words to which I listened 
just now, and in which I fully sympathise, unless we are prei)ared 
to put those words into practice, and let the Liberal party under- 
stand clearly that if we are to support them they must come up to 
our programme. The resolution appeals to the Nonconformists of 
€h*eat Britain to declare that they will not accept as a satisfactory 
representative any candidate for a seat in the House of Commons 
who will not pledge himself to the amendment of the Education 
Act in the sense of the propositions adopted by this Conference. 
I simply wish ' to substitute for the words •* will not accept as a 
satisfactory representative," the shorter, more direct, and more 
decisive words, " will not vote for any candidate who does not 
pledge himself to these principles." (No, no.) That may be said 
to be taking an extreme position, but I beg to say unless we take 
that position we may just as well never have held this Conference 
at all (Applsfcuse.) The Liberal party in the House of Commons 
believe that however we may talk, when the time of action comes 
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weshall be just as we have always been found, the fbi^most mem- 
bers of their election committeeB and the most loyal voters on the 
day of pcdling. I want them to nnderstand if we are to be thai^ 
they must accept our position. (Applause.) Observe wl^t we aie 
asking them to do ! We are not asking them to pledge themselves 
to the disestablishment of the English Churchy we axe simply 
asking them to 3ay that as they depend upoii Nonc(m£ormist 
support they should be prepared in the House of Commons to give 
their vote against doing Nonconformists injustica This is all we 
are asking, and nothing more. My Mend Mr. Stitt has told you 
just now that Mr. Gladstone carried the abolition of Church-rates. 
I am rather strongly inclined to suppose that we carried it, and I 
am inclined to suppose, too, that the Whig party in the House of 
Commons never understood what they had to do until a few Dis- 
senters at Exeter stood aloof, and would not vote for Mr. Coleridge 
because he would not pledge himself on the Church-rate question. 
(Applause.) That is what I want us to do. This resolution 
does not say that under any circumstances we will not vote for a 
Liberal candidate except he accepts this programme. I can con- 
ceive of circumstances arising in which it might be necessary for 
us even to put in subordination these principles of owes in def- 
ence to great national interests, but I do not see any probability 
of these questions presenting themselves at present. What had the 
Liberal party to give us which the Tory party are not prepared to 
give us too if we want them i We are not in the position in 
which we have been before. And that is what our leaders forget 
The great questions in which we were interested have almost all 
been settled. There is no question about the repeal of the Corn Laws ; 
there is no question about the extension of the sufi&age ; the Ballot 
will shortly be given. I want to know what single article there 
remains on the Liberal programme for the sake of which we should 
subordinate our Dissaiting principles. (Applause.) I think it is 
necessary that we should take decided action if we are not to lose 
every seat that falls vacant during the present Parliament What 
is the game they have played at present ? In the West Biding 
an honourable and distinguished and loyal member of the Liberal 
party, Mr. Isaac Hold^i, comes forward to contest the seat on our 
side. What happens ? Why, Mr. Edward Akroyd Liberal mem* 
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ber for Halifax, goes and places his name on the committee of the 
Conservative candidate. (Hisses, and cries of " Shama") What 
happened at Plymouth the other day, when Mr. Booker— one of 
the most loyal, independent, and earnest supporters of the party in 
that town, a man who had been foremost in fighting the battle 
for the Liberal candidates, who had brought the power of the 
Dissenters again and again to bear on behalf of Church candi- 
dates — ^when he contests the place, what happens ? Why, forsooth, 
because he was a Dissenter, and took our view, these Churchmen, 
who had been indebted to him in years past, declined to vote, and 
a Conservative candidate was returned. That is the kind of game 
they have played through all the Liberal constituencies. We have 
strength to make the opposite section respect and understand us; 
but if there is a possibility that in some way or other we can be 
led to forget our distinct utterances at this Conference, then I say 
that the only result will be disaster, confusion, disunion, and a split 
in the Liberal party as a whole. We are doing vast service to the 
Liberal party by taking our ground firmly, and saying that at all 
costs we will stand by it. My friend Mr. Stitt has spoken of Mr. 
Gladstone. I yield to no man in this assembly in the affection, 
admiration, and respect which I have for the Prime Minister of 
England. I believe in him up to this hour. I do not believe Mr. 
Gladstone meant to betray us, but I do believe that Mr. Gladstone 
himself needs to be saved from some of the men around him. 
(Loud applause.) I believe Mr. Gladstone needs to be taught one 
great lesson, that is, if he means to conciliate the Nonconformists of 
England he must ask the Bight Honourable W. E. Forster to accept 
some other seat. (Loud applause, the whole Conference rising and re- 
newing the cheers again and again.) But if Mr. Gladstone is to 
have strength given to him it must be by our determination. 
There are plenty of Akroyds, there are plenty of trimming 
Liberals, there are plenty of men whose hearts are in the cave 
though they may be on the benches of the Liberal party ; and in 
order to save the party and to save our leader from them, let us 
say to-day we have a position and we mean to keep it. If it 
should be that war broke out and we wanted to go in on the side 
of peace, there is no irrevocable pledge given here to prevent us 
doing that K circumstances may alter, well then our views may 
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alter as to our conduct All we call upon the Nonconformists of 
England to do is, so long as the present state of things continues, 
not to vote for any man who will not take part in undoing this 
grievous wrong which has been done by a Liberal Ministry to their 
most faithfal and most devoted friends. (Loud applause.) 

Rev. William Binns, (of Birkenhead) : Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, — ^I b^ to second that amendment, — (hear, hear), — 
because I believe that whatever our hands find to do the soundest 
policy is to do it with all our might (Cheers.) I do not think 
that the resolution is doing the work which our hands find to 
do with all our might, and the amendment, though even it does 
not go quite so far as I should be inclined to go, — (laughter), — is 
still an improvement upon the resolution. I say whatever power 
we possess let us make that power distinctly felt in the country ; 
whatever our opinions may be let us speak them out in such a clear, 
and in such a forcible way that there shall be no possibility of mis- 
understanding them. (Hear, hear.) K we pass that resolution it is 
quite likely that our true position may be profoundly misunder- 
stood, as it has been misunderstood before. What are we asked to 
say ? That we will not accept such and such persons as satisfactory 
candidates. Why, over and over again in times past we have said 
that such and such persoAS introduced to us by the so-called 
Liberal party were not satisfactory candidates, and we could not 
accept them as satisfactory candidates, and yet we have taken them 
after alL I do not want us to do that kind of thing again. I maintain 
the really soimdest policy is to insist upon bringing out a candidate 
who will himself say what the truth is, and who will fight for the 
truth, and if only 20 voters in a borough or 200 voters in a county, 
record their votes for him, I say it is better to stand upon principle 
and be defeated than to effect any compromise whatsoever. (Cheers.) 
We are not the weak party that the resolution supposes us to be, 
so that we are bound to go about with bated breath and with 
whispering humbleness. We are one-half of the population of the 
country, and we have many influential members in the House of 
Commons, and it would be possible even to quote from the speeches 
of Mr. Stansfeld and Mr. Winterbotham and Mr. Lowe sentknents 
quite as advanced as any that have been expressed at this Confer- 
ence. Mr. Gladstone is himself, at once, our difficulty and our 
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His edacation is not as yet quite completed; he is not yet absolutely 
emancipated from the gall of bitterness and the bonds of iniquity. 
(Loud cheersL) Bnt he is a growing man. (Langhter.) He has 
been growing all the time that he has been in Parliament, and, if 
we are willing to help him, he will go on growing until he ^Hl 
come round to occupy the advanced platform that is occupied by 
Mr. Bogers' amendment I say, then, let us help him to do so by 
our own plain speaking. At times, now, when we listen to some 
of his speeches, and read the speedies he has made, we catch the 
echoes of sentiments in them that are more appropriate to the 
days when he was the pet of Oxford University and the author 
of that celebrated essay on ''Church and State" than to the 
representative of a Liberal party, borne into power to cany 
out the most advanced programme that any Liberal ministiy 
was yet pledged to. (Hear, hear.) If we say distinctly what we mean, 
Mr. Gladstone will come up to what there is best in him ; he will be 
true to his own inspirations and aspirations. (Hear, hear.) We are 
asked by the resolution to encourage Mr. Gladstone to go back- 
ward. (No, no.) Let us rather encourage him to go forward. At 
any rate the resolution does not ask Mr. Gladstone to go forward 
with all the energy that Mr. Dale and Mr. Stitt are prepared to go 
forward. Why do not they want to encourage Mr. Gladstone to go 
as far forward as they themselves are prepared to go. (Hear, hear.) 
The amendment which has been introduced by Mr. Rogers is really 
the soundest principle that we can adopt here, just because it is 
the most thorough-going and consistent Suppose we do by 
adopting such an amendment, what they call divide the Liberal 
party ? What is the Liberal party ? I have yet to learn what 
parties there are in existence in this England of ours except two,^ 
the party of religious equality and the party which is opposed to 
religious equality, and we feel that most other political differences 
are minor matters, and that our enthusiasm can only be kindled into 
a steady glow by the religious equality party. (Cheera) If Mr. 
Gladstone be asked to co-operate with us earnestly he will If he 
will n^t, why the Russell, father and son, are as good as the 
Gladstone, father and son. (Laughter and cheers.) It seems to 
me that Lord Russell and Lord Amberley are really at* one with 
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OS. And if neiiber the Oladsione nor the Riifis^ dim wiU do o«xr 
wish, who can tell to what extent Mr. Disraeli will yet be able to 
educate the Conservatiye party ? (Load laughter.) Mr. Disraeli 
is a great teacher, and they are apt pupils — if we give him and 
them another opportunity we shall do no great harm. Let us 
hang out our banners to this effect on the outward walls, and be 
determined that in support of complete religious equality 

" The miodt we away by aod tike hearts we beer, 
Shall serer lag with doubt nor shake with fear.*' 

(Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Henby Yincjbnt, who was enthusiastically reeeived, said : 
1 rise to address you under great embarrassment, because I am 
anxious above all things that this Conference should be thoroughly 
united in its principles and policy. All the traditions of my life 
make me in fiAyour of tibe emphatic terms of the amendment ; but 
I believe at the same time, properly understood, the original 
resolution means the same thing. (Hear, hear.) I am quite 
prepared to support one or the other, or both together. (Laughter.) 
We have arrived at a crisis of our £ekte, and the question is, are 
the Nonconfonuists prepared to make their power felt in a con- 
stitutional way at the approaching elections 1 Gentlemen, I 
recall the year 1847, when the Liberal party was prepaired to 
endow the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, and was almost 
prepared to make it a Cabinet measure. We assembled in Crosby 
Hall, and resolved that we would not vote for any candidate 
unless he pledged himself to oppose the principle of extended 
endowments, and I venture to say that we defeated that policy. 
But, gentlemen, .you must not forget to-day that you stand in the 
presence of no mere question of an educational character ; you axe 
in the presence of a political and ecclesiastical conspiracy against 
the liberty of the English people. (Loud cheers.) We do not 
charge Mr. Gladstone with being the leader of that conspiracy, 
but there is a power behind the throne greater than the throne 
itself Every adnunistration in this nation is partly guided by 
the advice of unseen men, who are behind the scenes, and who give 
we^hty influence to every cabinet These m^ fear the power of 
Nonconformity, and while jnrofessing to serve it try to undermine 
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it. They fear the possible union of the Nonconformists and the 
advanced working classes. They are anxious^ by a subtle and 
underhanded scheme, to stud this nation with so-called schools, in 
which the priestly influence will be dominant, and through which 
they will work that Tory power and that Tory policy, which would 
have destroyed England long ago had it not been for the indepen- 
dent and heroic action of the leaders of Nonconformity, who, from 
the days of Oliver Cromwell until now, have been the upholders 
of all that promotes the glory and the freedom of this nation. 
(Loud cheera) I say, then, you will act wisely to declare that you 
will not accept any candidate who is not prepared to undo the work 
of the Education Act, and who is not prepared in all future legis- 
lation to recognise, not a Nonconformist polity, but a Christian and 
a just polity — ^the polity of absolute equality before the law for all 
ranks and orders of the people. If you say that you will not vote 
for a man unless he comes up to this standard so much the better. 
Above all, let me remind you of our great traditions. We are of 
the blood of those who always fought for perfect freedom — ^and I 
say it of myself, for I am an hereditary as well as a Nonconformist 
by conviction, — descended from the man who preached God's 
judgment against the guilty city in the infamous reign of Charles II.; 
and am not prepared to-day, in the memory of the suffering of our 
forefathers, to surrender a particle of those great principles which 
underlie liberty, and without which the very word " liberty" is a 
mockery and a snare. (Loud cheers.) Bemember, finally, that 
you have something other to do than to cheer to-day or to pass 
either the original resolution or the amendment or both. You 
on your return to your respective homes are bound to go there 
with tongues of fire. You are not intended if you carry out all 
your principles loyally towards God and the world, you are not 
intended to sit down in quietude when you reach your homes. 
To all classes of Liberal Churchmen, to all bodies of Methodists, to 
all Dissenters, to the great bulk of the intelligent middle and work- 
ing classes, you are bound to say — " We are Nonconformists hy 
the force of circumstances, as the result of a despotism that drove 
our fathers from the Church of our country." But beyond and 
above that you are citizens of the English nation, and you have 
sworn an oath stronger than the oath of Hannibal that this 
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country, in the language of Abraham Lincoln, shall not remain 
half slave and half free, but the future, when your principles shall 
be triumphant, shall be a future of absolute equality before the 
law, a future of civil andreligiousfreedom, a future that shall swallow 
or destroy all priestcraft, and hand over the glory and greatness 
of England to independent cultivated minds, to a conscience free 
from all State control, to the domination of perfect and absolute 
liberty. (Loud cheers.) 

Eev. R Abebcbombie, of Cardiff: Mr. Chairman, the throwing 
up of hats before now has been an historical event. In the last 
century, when Mr. Wedderbum delivered a speech in favour of 
war against the North American Colonies, it is recorded that all 
the gentlemen of the Privy Council threw up their hats. That 
was an historical event of evil omen. But this morning, when 
Mr. Bichard delivered his speech, giving such a definite announce- 
ment of the policy he proposed to follow, he elicited a throwing up 
of hats and a cheering which will be an event of the best omen for 
the future of Nonconformity, and for the fiiture of our nation. In 
that speech he referred to the motive of gratitude as constituting 
an argument against our position. It seems to me that our grati- 
tude has been disappointed, our gratitude has been betrayed, and 
our hearts have grown sick, for political gratitude certainly does 
agree with the definition which has been given, that to a very 
large extent it is an expectation of future favours. We have heard 
a little about the history of Nonconformity in our land, and we 
have passed by the ages of toleration and equality, and I trust 
we are now getting very near to another age — ^the age of* unity. 
The Liberal party, as I understand it, is a party of progress ; 
and it is also a party of great traditions. No traditions 
ought to be so dear to us as the traditions of freedom. I . trust 
that we shall not hand down any new-fangled ultramontane q^asi 
Liberal, really Conservative, traditions to those who shall come 
after us. We live in an age of education — (Cries of *' Question*") 
— education not only of self-appointed censors like Mr. Arnold, 
but the education also of political parties by their chiefs, and the 
education, we trust, of their chiefs, in this case, by political parties. 
Even if we were not likely to succeed, we should be bound to fight 
in this causa The history of our country, and of our party, has 
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been the history of atra^lisg minorities who have made them* 
selves into majorities. But we are likely, nay, we axe sure to 
succeed. As you have heard already this morning, we are the 
descendants of Reformers — ("Question, question") — and we are 
determined ourselves to fight, not as they did, with swords — 
(Renewed cries of " Question **) — and by total abstinence, and by 
the passive resistance adopted by Mr. Harvey Adams. Whether 
they take our couches, or weather glasses, or our timepieces, they 
will only show that they do not really know tiie true political time 
of day. I apologise for intruding on the patience of everybody, 
but I just wanted to say one thing. A reference was made last 
night to Methodists, and I beg to state that it is only one party*— 
the old Methodists, who stand aloof from our movement — (hear, 
hear) — ^and that all the other parties of Methodists are heartily 
with us. We cannot doubt that in the end» in oonsequenoe of the 
Irish aspect of the question, the Old Methodists will be on our 
side too. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Thoius Snape (of Liverpool) : Mr. Chairman, I object to 

the amendment that has been submitted to you for two or three 

reasons which I will very briefly state. Already a considerable 

dMsion of opinion has been expressed upon this question in the 

Conference Committee, and it is only after very grave and lotig 

deliberation that the form of the resolution which has been 

submitted to you has been adopted by that committee. I think 

that if there were no other reason one is sufficient, and that is 

that the many movements which appeal chiefly to Nonconformist 

for their support have adopted this principle in very nearly the 

whole of their meetings, and if we go on with it a little longer we 

shall find ourselves so pledged that it will be impossible to find 

any Member of Parliament for whom we can vote. We are 

simply attaching fetters to ourselves that we shall find it very 

difficult hereafter to remove. (No, no.) Another reason which I 

tUnk to be latal to the amendment has been submitted by 

Mr. Rogers himself, when he told us that in the case of great 

Imperial questions his own amendmi^d; would not be binding. 

It therefore umply rele^tes the j^edge to the judgm^it and 

decision of those who might give it as to whether the question 

iipon which a general eLsction might turn were Imperial in its 
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character or no — (hear, hear) — ^and if that be the case the pledge 

would simply be valueless. It is by no means so certain that 

questions may not arise and that within a comparatively short 

time which may necessitate the Government to appeal to the 

country, and it is possible that under such circumstances many who 

sympathise heartily and thoroughly with the principles of the 

resolution would find themselves unable to adhere to such a pledge 

as Mr. Rogers wishes them to give. I have another reason, and 

that is, that I am persuaded we cannot get a unanimous vote for 

the resolution if it be altered as Mr. Bogers desires. It is desirable 

above all things that this, one of the most important, I think I 

might say the most important resolution of the Conference, should 

be adopted with perfect unanimity. There cannot be a question 

that a large number of votes will not be given for it, and possibly 

a large number may be given against it. I will say no more, save 

on the subject of the resolution itself, that I believe it pledges us 

quite as far as we are able to go ; — ('*no, no," " hear, hear ") — ^that 

the only objection which I have seen which has been urged 

against the position that we are taking to-day, is that we are a 

sectarian party» forming an organisati(»i to extinguish sects. I 

venture to think that instead of being so we are simply the 

advanced guard of the Liberal party, advocating those great prin* 

ciples which lie at the foundation of that party, but which at 

present seems to be hidden owing to the action of the Government. 

Though there has been a considerable amount of diffidence and 

reluctance expressed, particularly at the Free-trade Hall meeting, 

as to the warfare that we were undertaking, I think that we need 

not on that account suppose that eventually triumph will not be 

ours. It is only the jaunty swash-buckler who, like M. OUivier, 

makes war with a light heart, who comes off worst in the fray. He 

who counts the cost, and who weighs well what he is about, as we 

have done before we have taken this action, is more likely in the 

end to succeed. I think when^a huntsman makes the mistake of 

supposing that a high stone wall is a low mud heap over which be 

can easily canter, he is likely, as I trust Mr. Forster is also likely, 

to find himself landed a cropper in the ditch on the other side. 

Cheers.) 

Mr. R W. DaIiE : As I wished to speak on the practical side of 
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this question I was extremely anxious to be permitted to withhold 
my speech until some common ground could be found between tlie 
mover and seconder of the resolution and the mover and seconder 
of the amendment Let me express in the clearest and most 
emphatic way that if I had not thought that the original resolution 
meant every syllable that Mr. Rogers means by his amendment, I 
should never have consented to second it. (Hear, hear.) We are 
both agreed that there are certain great national exigencies con- 
ceivable, under the strain of which it would be our duty, as it was 
the policy of our fathers, to postpone the pressure of our own 
principles upon the actual administration of the country. If a 
general election were to take place under these circumstances, if 
the return of the Conservatives to power meant plunging into a 
great and unjust war, and the return of the Liberals the preserva- 
tion of an honourable peace, there is not a member of this Con- 
• :. ference but would be prepared to say, "We will take the very 
* '^^ worst Liberal we can vote for rather than permit the other party 
to come in." This is what is meant by the original resolution. I 
think after the expression of thought and feeling in the Conference 
this morning, it may be necessary perhaps to express that a little 
more clearly — (hear, hear) — and, I have the pleasure of announcing 
that Mr. Rogers withdraws his amendment — (hear, hear)—- in 
favour of a rider to the resolution. I will read the latter part of 
the resolution : — 

'^ Every effort having been made to induce the Qevemment to reconsider 
a policy which reverses the whole course of modem legislation, this Conference^ 
believing that the cause of religious f^dom is of more importance than any 
ties of party, appeals to the Nonconformists of Great Britain to declare that 
they will not accept as a satisfactory representative any candidate for a seat 
in the House of Commons who will not pledge himself to the amendment of 
the Education Act, in the sense ot the propositions adopted by this Con- 
ference ; a/nd fu/rther, to make it clearly understood, that concept under the 
pressure of greai national exigencies they wiU not give am,y such candidate their 
support" 

(Hear, hear.) Let me further say that there has been no real 
difference of opinion in the Conference Committee as to the policy 
that this Conference should recommend the Nonconformists of this 
country to pursua Practically we all mean the same thing, but 
you know we all have our different ways of saying the same thing, 
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and it is wonderful what great affection and admiration a Confer 
ence of Nonconformists always seems to manifest for the most 
vigorous language which the English dictionary supplies. 
(Laughter.) And now having submitted this resolution to the 
Conference, let me call your attention to one or two points. The 
principle affirmed in the resolution is that the cause of religious 
freedom is of more importance than any ties of party. (Hear, 
hear.) That would be true if the Liberal party at the present 
moment were what it always has been, but there are special 
circumstances in the position of the Liberal party, which give it 
special emphasis and force. We have heard a great deal 
about the hesitation and uncertainty that characterised the 
movement of Nonconformists two years ago — what are we to 
say about the policy of the Liberal party itself at the present 
moment, when we find men professing to be Liberals in the 
North-West Eiding pledging themselves to support the Con- 
servative candidate ?. (Cries of " Shame.") It is quite time that 
we made it clearly understood that, unless the more Con- 
servative section of the Liberal party is prepared to recognise the 
obligation of party ties and support the candidate who comes out 
under our colours, we cannot be expected to respect party ties, and 
support the candidate that comes out under their colours. Before 
we are charged with deserting our leaders, let us know what the 
great chief of the advanced Liberals, who has been out of the 
conflict for two years, has to say on this question. I trust very 
soon after the meeting of Parliament Mr. Bright — (loud applause) — 
will be in his place again ; and before any charge is flung at us of 
deserting our leaders, let us see whether our great leader, who led 
us to the feet of Mr. Gladstone, will not be prepared under the 
present circumstances, if the Government shows no signs of 
penitence, to lead us into open revolt. (Applause.) But why is it 
necessary to talk of the possibility of preserving the ties of party ? 
Gentlemen, we have done everything that we were able to do, in 
order to induce our leaders to accept a wiser, more just, and 
more generous policy. We sent memorials to the Prime Minister 
and petitions to the House of Commons ; resolutions were passed 
by great representative bodies of Nonconformists, bodies repre- 
senting in some cases powerful Nonconformist communities 
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scattered over the whole kingdom, and in other caseg the Noncon- 
Ibrmists of counties and districts of England. These resolutions 
were expressed in the most emphatic form, but have been prac- 
tically disregarded. We secured division after division in the 
House of Commons, in order to test the opmions of tlie 
meml^rs of that House, and again and again we were beaten. 
We have sent deputation after deputation up to Mr. Oladstone 
himself, to Lord Bipon, and to the Vice-President of the Privy 
Council, and from none of them have we received any such 
assurances as justify us in supposing that if we fail to organise oai 
strength and use it they will grant us the concessions that we desire. 
Now, it is time that we relied altogether upon ourselves — (hear, 
hear) ; — and what I ask you, gentlemen^ to do is this : — when you 
return to the localities which have sent you here, if you have aa 
organisation already existing that covers the Nonconformists of the 
constituency to which you belong, remain faithful to that organisa- 
tion, and sustain it in the utmost possible vigour. If you have an 
organisation already in existence that does not cover the whole 
ground, and is not at present very effective, try to make it as 
effective as possible instead of starting a new one* If you have 
no organisation at all existing in your constituencies, start one 
before another week is over — (hear, hear) ;■•— an organisation that 
shall include within its limits the great mass of the Nonconformists 
of the constituency. Do not let it be supposed for a moment that 
by asking for the political organisation of Nonconformists we 
intend, even by implication, to suggest any thought of rivalry to 
that great society which is repre9ented on this platform by Mr. 
Edward Miall th is morning. I believe that there is no society in Eng- 
land that has been so ably served, that has prosecuted a more honour- 
able policy, that has more steadily and faithfully striven to secure 
tiie great ends for which it was established than the Liberation 
Society. (Cheers.) It does happen, however, sometimes that you 
oannot get a strong Liberation Committee in a constituency ; if 
you cannot get ibai^ call your comtnittee a Nonconfonnist 
ABsociatioD. 

<* A Yote l^ any olher nvtoe wotild siiieU te BW«^1*' 

Afid vA^ we Wftnt ifi to get the co«ifi(tilueMie6 ot)|^ised sodelx^ 
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and at once, and oiganited for the express purpose of seottring l!he 
return of members to Parliament who will vote, and vote at once, for 
the reversal of the Oovernment policy on the education question, 
and for embodying in legislation the resolutions adopted at this 
Conference. People are always asking us to give this Act a fair 
trial. Half the men that ask us to do it do not really mean what 
they say. They know it is a bad thing, they know the longer it 
lasts the worse it will appear to be, but they shrink from the 
political cost of endeavouring to pursue a just and right policy ; 
and they think that the expense involved in rescinding the objec- 
tionable provisions of this Act— and adopting a wiser and juster 
policy — ^is too great for the Liberal party to bear at present. Talk 
to many of the friends of the Government on this matter, they 
have hardly a good word to say for any of those provisions of the 
Act to which we object. The Act reminds me of a man of whom 
I have heard, who was so wretched an object that his friends 
said he walked about the world only to save his funeral expenses. 
(Laughter.) Now I think we must make the Liberal "psxtj under- 
stand that it may be more expensive to keep the Education 
Act alive, than to give it a prompt and decent interment. The 
real question, gentlemen, before the Conference is this— 
whether, on your return to your localities, you will take means to 
sectcre that the political power of Nonconformists shall be used 
for the great purpose for which in Gted's good providence that 
political power has been entrusted to us? Do you intend to work 
hard at tbe nei^t election for the return of a candidate to Par^ 
liament, simply because he bas large commercial experience, and 
calls himself a Liberal ? because he has a seat near your borough^ 
and patronises the dissenting tradesmen ? because he is the cousin 
of a Liberal lord, and the brother of a Liberal baronet ? (Hear,, 
hear.) Are these the purposes for which you employ that power 
which has been won for you at a great price ? (No, no.) I know 
your mind, and I am delighted to find that the resolution to which 
some of us had locked forward with some apprehension is about 
to be carried not merely unanimously but enthusiastically by this 
great Goitference. (Loud cheers.) Notice has been given of 
another amendmcfnt whidi we accept; it is to introduce the 
words ''and to Ifce ^extent," so that the resolution lefll read "in 
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the sense and to the extent of the propositions adopted hy ih? 
Conference." 

Mr.E. M. BiCHABDS, M.P. : I feel I owe you some apology for ven- 
turing to intrude upon you after the able addresses that have been 
€dready made, but I have been accustomed all my life to endeavour 
to deal Virith questions in a practical form, and I feel very much 
the effect of the few words addressed to us by Mr. Dale as to what is 
to be the consequences of this Conference ; and, gentlemen, I do 
not hesitate at all to say that better we had never met at all than 
for us to go away with any half-heartedness ; better that the 
Nonconformists had remained at home, unless Nonconformists, 
when they return home, are prepared to cany out what they now 
throw up their hats and cheer for. There is a very homely 
proverb that " Heaven helps those who help themselves," and I 
am sure you will agree with me that if we are to expect success 
we must do something to deserve it. (Hear, hear.) And, let me 
say, Welshman as I am, — (cheers) — ^let me say, that if you English- 
men will only do what Welshmen have done, you will have 
carried into effect nearly all that has been recommended to 
you by this Conference. My friends, what have Welshmen 
done ? They have given the key-note to what constituencies 
throughout the Kingdom ought to have done. First and foremost, 
the men of Merthyr — (hear, hear) — ^working men, said, in language 
that could not be mistaken, to their employers, — "we honour you, 
Mr. Crawshay, we love you, but we want Henry Bicbaid to 
represent us. (Cheers.) Ninety per cent of the constituents are 
Nonconfoimists, and we want to have a voice in the English 
Parliament, and that voice must be by Henry Kichard." Well, 
gentlemen, that is really what is wanted by you in your own 
homes. I think what you have to put before your friends and 
neighbours is this, — " If we want religious equality in the Imperial 
Parliament we must send men who mean the same thing as we 
do." And, gentlemen, as a humble individual myself, I cannot 
help saying that I am to a very great extent an example of what 
principle can do. I have the honour to represent a county in 
Wales, a Nonconformist county, who at the last election knew 
no principle but religious equality. (Hear, hear.) I went down 
into Cardiganshire almost unknown to the constituency except by 
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repute. I had a character fbr something like consistency, and the 
Nonconformists felt that they could not have a man who exactly 
suited them from their own locality ; they were not content with 
the cousin of the Squire or the nephew of the Baron, they felt 
that they had better get a Dissenter to represent them as they 
themselves were Dissenters. And, gentlemen, sacrifice after 
sacrifice was made by those poor men. Scores of men, as my 
honourable friend has told you, were turned out of house and home 
to send Mr. Gladstone and those who are with him into power, 
and bow could I face those men in Cardiganshire ? How could I 
tell them that they had done what is expected of them to do again 
when I feel that the principles for which I was sent to represent 
them have been forsaken by those in whom we put our .trust. 
(Cheers.) I have the satisfaction of knowing myself that I walked 
into the lobby on every division with my honourable friend to my 
right, and with Mr. MialL I felt most strongly when this queiStion 
was before the House of Commons, that we were drifting into what 
must lead us into disunion and into strife ; I joined .with my 
honourable friends around me in endeavouring to persuade the 
Government to yield to some representations that might have 
averted the consequences that have now followed, but all m vain ; 
and we have to lament not only the passing of the Act of 1870, but 
the spirit in which that Act has been carried out. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Dale has told us to go home and to form associations — Non- 
conformist associations. Gentlemen, we in Swansea have antici- 
pated that advice ; we have formed a Nonconformist Association, 
and I have the honour of being President of that association. 
(Hear, hear.) I have been deputed by that association to ask this 
Conference to send forth no uncertain sound as to what shall be 
the objects of the various constituencies through the kingdom ; 
and I may say, Mr. Chairman, that I have attended these meetings 
with a weight of great responsibility upon my mind. I am not 
unmindful of all that we have to thank the present Govern- 
ment for. I feel a deep debt of gratitude for many acts they have 
done, not the least that we have been preserved in peace. (Hear, 
hear.) But I have also felt wavering for the last two or three 
days, I confess I have become confirmed, in the opinion that was 
dawning continually on my mind that whatever the consequences 
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aioe bound; now to mj tbat the time ig oome^ whea the ties of 
political parly mu8t> if neoessacy, glye way ta priiiai]^esH-(hear, 
Hear) — a^d it ia> in that spint that I am ready to wioft either the 
resolution or the amebdment that was proposed to thj^ Conference. 
I oonfefis^, howeveri that I rather pre£l^ the* rei^^utiosi with the 
rider, proposed by Mr. Pale. Let wb aay one wosd as to the spirit 
in whioh thia act has been caoried out in WaW I^aeib n^^tb, (mt 
November, we Welshmen anticipating you ^ni^fehnien — (laugh- 
ter)--had sk Confermce of our own at AJb^stwith, and thanks to 
Mr. Qe^ the Mayor of Denbigh (that great man, becaiiae great he 
is> and he haa led the Welshmen in their piinciples fi>r some time 
past) thanks to Mr. Qee for the tone he gave to the meeting, we 
met and settled with a unanimous voice^ that if this education 
question waa to go forward to a satis&ctoiy issue we m^ust stand 
upon nothing but a secular platform. (Applause.) We were 
favoured at that Conference by the presence of the honourable 
member for Anglesey. I am sorry he is not here to-da^r ; but 
he gave us some most instructive lessons aa to the manner 
in which the Inspectors sent by the Sdueotion Department 
hJBd conducted the inquiries in that county. He told us 
that two inspectors were sent down into Ai^lesey against the 
remonstrances of himself and others, who wished that in a county 
confessedly Nonconformist — ^ninety-five per cent would not be too 
great a proportion, — but notwithstandingjihe reaK>nstsances of Mr. 
Davies, two inspectors, Churchmen, were sent down into that 
county, who not only discouraged the formation of School Boards, 
but who refused to have School Boards established because it was 
contemplated that Church schools were to be built in some of the 
parishes. (Shame.) I myself do not speak out of bods; when I 
say that inspectors sent down into my own district have also 
invariably sided rather with Churchmen than with Dissenters. I 
felt that I had a duty to perform in attending this Conference, and 
although I know I stand in the way of gentlemen who can address 
you with fax more eloquence than I can, I trust I have said a few 
words that may induce you to do as we poor Welshmen have done, 
help Qurselves, form Nonconformist associations, support only those 
men in whom you heartily believe. Support Dissenters if you can 
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get theio — (hear, hear)— if you: oaaBet get Dissentero, well then 
aapport good Cbarchmen. If you will only csprry put the principle 
that we poor " Ta%s ** have o^^ied out at* the l^t eleption, and 
subsequently then, gentlemen, the Cbi^esence of Ifanchester will 
be meinor%Vl|9^ id the history of Diflflentens. If we have m^t and if 
our meeting ia to end in throwing up of caps, in listening to 
eloquence auch as I have rarely listened to before, if our meeting 
is to end in nothing more than that, well then, better th^t ^e 
had stay e4 ^t hoqie^ a^d Manchester had not seen our &cea, Cbi^i^ 
cibeers^ w4 cries of " Vote.") 

Ht. CtaiMWA]>s, of Ipswich : I come from the Easi We have 
not got all the wisdom there, but I ask whether the voting fbr this 
resolution will bar one from voting for a Liberal candidate on the 
one side, they having accepted our candidate on the other. That 
is % yesty important question : we have two members; I believe 
they wiU accept ane,-rT'but they won't accept both ; shall we lose 
botH our member^ or, under this resolution, may we vote for the 
Liberal man, they pbdging themselves to vote for ours? 

Kr. Bu W. Bals : This is a nice question of political casuistiy, 
but my ii^terpretatioH of th^ resolution would be, — ^vote for both 
candidates in order to carry one. 

The CyATRlfAN called upon the Bev. C. Stovel who had given 
in his oame^ to address the Conference, and stated that he had 
only twe. other speakers on his list The assembly being very 
anxious to. get to the vote, 

Dv. ROiBiaH proposed that the assembly should vote first, and 
hear the gentlemen afterwards. 

Th^ resolution was then put to the Conference and adopted 
most enthusiastically, the delegates waving their hats and cheering 
foir some minutes. 

As finally adopted, the resolution is as follows : — 

That after grave deliberation this Confere9ce is compelled to conclude 
that the educ9|tional policy uizfortunately adopted by Her Msuest/s QoV^n- 
meat is hostile to the interests of religious liberty, since — 

1. Under the Elementary Education Act sums of money may be paid 

from the rates for the support of sectarian schools. 

2. By the grants in aid of denominational schools, which have been 

largely and unnecessarily increased, in addition to the payments 
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• made frcfOi the rates, sectarian organisations for education may h9 

entirely sustained without private subscriptions, and, as the result^ 

the education of the people is to a large and increasing extent given 

into the charge of the clergy of the Church of England and the 

priests of the Church of Borne. 

Every effort having been made to induce the Government to reconsider 

a policy which reverses thewhole course of modem legislation, this Conference, 

believing that the cause of religious freedom is of more importance than any 

ties of party, appeals to the Nonconformists of Great Britain to declare that 

they will not accept as a satisfactory representative any candidate for a seat 

in the House of Commons who will not pledge himself to the amendment 

of the Education Act, in the sense and to the extent of the propositions 

adopted by thia Conference, and further to make it clearly imderstood, that 

except under the pressure of great national exigencies, they will not give any 

such candidate their support. 

Mr. James Botd (Treasurer of the Manchester Committee) : 
Gentlemen, a few words will put you into the knowledge of 
our position at the present moment None of us in Man- 
chester, when we formed the Nonconformist Association on 
the 21st of February last, had any idea that on this day, 
the 25th of January, so many of you from all parts of the 
country were to be brought together, and would have been 
called to listen to the solemn statement of principles, and 
would have had ihe opportunity here of so nobly resolving 
that in your several localities you will act up to, in practice, 
those principles adopted to-day, and diffuse them widely all over 
the land. Well, when we first conceived the calling together 
of the Conference, it was needful to look where we could get 
the sinews of war; and I am happy to tell you that at once our 
noble chairman, Mr. Johnson, put down £100 ; Mr. Hugh Mason, 
£100 ; Mr. Abraham Howarth, £100 ; another friend, £100 ;— (a 
voice : " The Treasurer." Cheers.)-*,Mr. James Sidebottom, £50 ; 
Mr. Thomas Eoberts, £50; that is for Manchester, without any 
canvassing — ^£500. The good friends at Birmingham, who had 
helped us to the completion of this Conference, knowing that our 
expenses were about doubled by the postponement of the Con- 
ference from last month till now — it has added to our expenses 
immensely — ^they said, " we cannot see you bear all that expense 
alone, put us down for £100" Then this morning, upstairs, 
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Mr. Stitt, of Liverpool — ^unasked — subscribes £100; Sir Titus 
Salt, £100; our worthy chairman of to-day (Mr. Middlemore) 
£100; Mr. Chamberlain, £50. Now that our noble Conference 
may not be without the issue to which it should lead, it is the 
intention of the committee to send you all a revised copy of the 
proceedings in a pamphlet form — (applause) — and that will cost 
£200 or £300 to print I have read to you the names of 
subscribers of £950, and we want to see that doubled before you 
disperse. That is all I have to say. 

Rev. C. Stovel: I think that nothing but the endeared 
friendship which I feel for your honoured chairman of this morning 
could have induced me to address you just at this moment, and 
under so discouraging circumstances. The resolution to which I 
thought to have said a word or two being passed cannot now be 
altered, else I did think of suggesting the alteration of one word, 
putting " citizens " or " Liberal voters " in the place of " Noncon- 
formists." I hold that to be important, and you will consider as 
you pass to your labours whether it be better to go before the 
Government in the character of Nonconformists, a party desig- 
nation, than it would be to put forward your claims as English 
citizens. (Hear, hear.) I hope that this question has been in 
substance determined, I think Mr. Henry Richard, MP., has set 
it right, and I hope that the matter will work itself quite straight 
in all the operations of your homes. I come here as representing 
two thousand churches or thereabouts, and I was charged to 
ascertain that a clear distinction was made between the civil 
and religious matter in State education. I think I shall be able 
to go back and say this, so far as your influence extends, has been 
fully accomplished. I hope then that you will be kind enough to 
consider these two points as settled — an entire separation between 
civil and religious matters in all your State educational processes, 
and then that you will claim this separation of the Government 
as citizens and tio^ as partisans. In order to give greater 
effect to your measures, I would say, regard the whole of 
your appeals to the Government for what is civil as a demand 
made on trustees for the proper execution of their trusts. Now, 
permit me further to say that if we follow the just applica- 
tion of our princinles with such exactness as we may be. able to 
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attain, aad lorn ou Qod f<^ hstp ii% nil owffete to aiMn^uk 
this great object^ we shall soon see the sIreaiM of jova^ iaftuesce 
gather strength from rills on every side. Aa yeu ad^Eance ohstaoles 
may (Ustuib the even flow of your henefioenoe, f(mm vmy rise 
and spray may hang above you and aioitad yoa, but even this 
will bear a bow of hope produced by smiles from h/^vejx. 
The. Conference then adjourned. 
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THURSDAY EVENING. 



EiCHAED Johnson, Esq., J.P., of Manchester, in the chair. 

The CHAiRjqLN : Gentlemen of the Conference, as this is the 
last meeting of the Conference, if you will allow me I will 
reserve any remarks that I may desire to make until tts close. 
Tou will find upon the programme the Hegistration of Marriages 
and Burials Bill The Conference Committee have come to the 
conclusion that seeing that the very important questions of the 
Irish Education Bill and the Scotch Education Bill have to he dis- 
cussed this ev^iing, perhaps it will he well if we submit the 
resolutions which have been prepared upon the subject of the 
Burials and Marriages Bill, and if you approve of them, that you 
should pass them without discussion^ in order that we may the 
earlier proceed to the very important business which lies before us. 

Rev. Alexander Thomson moved — 

^<That ttik OoDJbsenoe i» of opuioa that when tho t»i9 hem coma Shi % 
complete comolWation and amendment of the numrlaga laws of the UnMied 
Kingdom, no amendment can be aatisfiiuitoTy to the Nonconformistp which, 
does not provide for the absolute eq^uality of aJl d^assi&OB befbre the Kw^ 
(Hear, hear.) 

" Ftxsther, fhftt iii. refitoence to the baiial semoe thia Oimfeienoe ohuiaii 
equal rights for all citizens in the national or parochial Church and bndal 
gromxd8->-(hear) heap)--aml while juat regard ia had to esgating Teated 
interests^ thia Conference protests against any ezduslTe privileges bein^ 
accorded to any section of the community in the interment of the dead.'' 

Mr. J. A. Beits seconded th€i motion, which w^ (»U!viQ4 
unanimously. 
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HUSH EDUCATION. 

The Rev. G. Payne Jarvis, of Limerick, moved — 

'' That the memben of this Conference, while repadiating on the gronnd 
of religions principle on their own behalf all grants of pablic money to sustain 
denomination&l edacation&l organisations, cannot recognise any claim of the 
Roman Catholic Church to obtain support from the State in propagating its 
religious faith in the schools of Ireland ; and must insist tiiat the duty of the 
State to confine itself entirely and solely to secular instruction should not be 
departed from in any part of this empire.^ (Cheers.) 

At tlie commencement of my address on the subject of Irish 

education, you must permit me to say, that coming, as I do, from 

a city deservedly held in historical remembrance as the city of 

the violated treaty, I have the deepest interest in all questions 

affecting the social and religious welfare of the people among 

whom I dwell Living in the midst of the real natives of the 

country, it is impossible not to admire them for their affectionate 

character, deep religious devotion, and fervent though misguided 

patriotism. Even for Fenianism, that sad and fatal delusion 

from which they have so recently suffered, one is able to find 

many extenuating circumstances. Those foul pages of the 

statute book of English legislation disgraced by the indelible 

infamy of the penal laws, are provocation enough to nerve the 

native arm to strike the blow which shall for ever rid his country 

of the hated Saxon invader, and in the culpable conduct of that 

priesthood who, knowing the altered condition of English 

sentiment in regard to that country, neglect to assure the Irish 

people that one sincere and universal cry of "Justice to Ireland" 

is rising from the lips and hearts of liberty-loving Englishmen, 

and in the wide dissemination of an interested and seditiovs Irish 

press, I see sufficient causes of the increase and perpetuation of 

Irish hostility. The alienation of the people of Ireland from the 

government of England is as much their misfortune as their 

crime. 

The subject which is now to be discussed by this Conference 
is, I conceive, not so much the question of Irish Education in 
general ; but the present aspects of that question in their relation 
to the dear and cherished Nonconformist principles of civil and 
religious liberty. 
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During the proceedings of this Conference a great deal has 
been said in reference to the conscience of the Catholics of 
Ireland^ and it has, I thinks been too much taken for granted that 
the Catholic conscience is of the same genus as the conscience of 
English Protestants. Gentlemen, the Catholic conscience is by no 
means such an intelligible and simple faculty as you are wont to 
imagine. The Catholic conscience may be described in words 
which a modem preacher has used to describe the Anglican 
conscience: — "It is a strangely convoluted conscience with a 
peculiarly complicated action." 

"We will have" — say the Catholic hierarchy — ^"Catholic 
education in all its branches, primary, intermediate, and univer- 
sity; that is to say: We demand for you, and you, as Catholic 
parents, demand for yourselves, the legal right and, as far as it is 
afforded to others, aid from the State, to discharge your duty of 
educating your children in accordance with the dictates of your 
conscience and the teaching of the Catholic Church, of which you 
are members. 

"As to primary education, therefore, we demand, for all schools 
which are exclusively Catholic, the removal of all restrictions upon 
religious instruction, so that the fulness of distinctive religious 
teaching may enter into the course of daily secular education, 
with full liberty for the use of Catholic books and religious 
emblems, and for the performance of religious exercises, and that 
the right be recognised of the lawful pastors of the children in 
such schools to have access to them, to regulate the whole business 
of religious instruction in them, and to remove objectionable 
books, if any. In such schools the teachers, the books, and the 
inspectors should all be Catholia" 

The Catholic conscience is then, you perceive, gentlemen, of a 
peculiarly elastic and expansive material 

From this demand and from the Catholic clamour against an 
irreligious and godless education, you might be inclined to imagine — 
acting on the motto, " where there's smoke there must be fire " — 
that the national system of Irish Elementary Education is one of the 
most godless and atheistical systems to be found in the whole 
world; whereas, it is one of the most religious and godly. The 
principles of our common Christianity permeate the school books 
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of the National Board, and in no vested tuiiooL, ioid in very few 
non-vei^d schools, is the Oatholic priest debaored (torn, esitering 
the school at a fixed time^ and giving wi^tever separate or di^tmc- 
tively religioui^ teaching may suit his piirpose. If the national 
system is to any extent godless or iiteligious it is oot the ParHa- 
ment of England, but the sulky obstinacy of the j^esthood again^ 
whose door the crime must lie. 

Bat all this oat<^ for distmctive religious teaching arises &02i^ 
the peculiarly conscientious Gb.tholic belief, that in ^veiy school 
for Catholics — ^the surroundings should be distinctively religious-*- 
thart the teachers should be dressed in a sacred garb to diffuse the 
odour of peculiar sanctity, that images, pictures, iand •crucifixes 
should adorn the walls to lend their saci^d influence to the 
secular instruction, that mental arithmetic should be succeeded 
by mental prayer, and that as in the schools of the Christian 
Brothers, every time the clock strikes the hour there should be a 
cessation of lessons for the space of five minutes, and amid the 
solemn stillness of the scene every scholar should inwardly repeat 
a " Hail Mary,** or engage otiierwise in private devotion. In short, 
that the great aim of all Elementary Education by the State should 
be not to train up -Uie children to be useful citizens of the State, 
but to be obedient children of the Catholic Church. 

These extravagant demands are said to be warranted by a veiy 
ancient and deeply revered document, by virtue of which all 
rights in the education of their children have been taken away 
from the parents and reposed in the Catholic Churdb. Our Lord's 
commission to his disciples to ''go and teach all nations/' is an 
authority given to the Catholic Church from heaven, a commission 
which applies not merely to the proclamation a£ the Gospel ; but 
extends to every species of instrucftion — secular and religious — 
there is nothing exempt, not even Granny's Horn Book, or accord* 
ing to Bishop Dorian, even the multiplication table. 

It is no use to point out to 6uch m^i that out Lotd could never 
have inteaided his a|)iostl6S to go and teach $^ nations reading, 
writing «nd Mnthmetic) it & %a^e ^ time tb remind them that 
the apostles W€9?!e to teaoh '':all things,** said Jesus, ^'wha^oever 
Z have cosaana^nded you," and tdiat our Lord n^ver in^tected ihm. 
m tiaie ^0&tte»ts a£ Moaibr iammMsg^i ^ ^ ^^seless to tell ihm 
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that to affix stick an interpretation to iii«9ifrti;a«rt is ridiculous 
and childish ; it is enough for them tliat it is the Church's interpre- 
tation, and by virtue thereof the bishops claim, said Bishop Keane, 
''the abscAute, entire and exclusive control witiK)ut appeal, over 
every species of education, secular and religious.'' 

Gentl^i^ if these proud and arrogant claims were consistent 
with truth the question of national dementary ^ucation for 
Catholics could be very speedily settled. We could immediately 
destroy all the national schools, and withdraw all the Government 
grants and the State, holding the Bible in its hand, and pointing 
wiih its finger to this divine and royal commission-^-Oo and teach 
all nations'-^-could say to the prelates of the Catholic hierarchy. Go, 
for both England and Christ expects that you will do your duty ; 
but you must do it at your own cost, and can have no subsidy 
from the puUic funds. 

Ah, but this is where you would altogether fail to satisfy the 
Catholic conscience ; that peculiarly complicated faculty holds that 
its dictates mu^ be obeyed at the public charge. According to a 
speech delivered by the Roman Catholic bishop of Galway only 
three weeks since, it is the duty of the State to rule its subjects in 
accordance with their religious principles, and to afford them 
certain fatties in harmony with their creed ; thuis e.g., as the 
Catholics believe they can accept no system of education which is 
not exclusively Catholic and religious, therefore it is the duty of 
the Government to afford them educational advantages in harmony 
with such conscientious principles. The elasticity of such a 
consdence as this> which is common to the CathoUcs of Ireland, 
IB capable of almost infinite expansion. Strangely constituted and 
coBsistent must that Government be which undertakes to nurse 
its subjects Mcording to the peculiarities of their various eon- 
sciences This would be concurrent endowment with a vengeance. 

Conscientiousness ! Why, if the schools of Ireland were sup- 
ported <Dut of a school rate imposed upon the basis of the poor rate 
valuation) what proportion, think you, would the Protestants ccm- 
tribute who -constitute one^fifth of the population? I q[>eak 
a^rised^ wheii I esay that one-half would come out of Plroteistant 
|K)cketa CaU this conscientiousness I 

Sehool«atesJ So you think they would impose Bdtod Mt€fe 
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upon themselyes if they could do without ? Don't be so simple. 
At the Catholic meeting for education held last week in Dublin 
Mr. Heron, the M.P, for Tipperary, is reported to have said — 
"The only fund which I see available for endowment on a 
large scale is the surplus expected to arise from the sale of the 
property of the disestablished Church of Ireland, — a surplus, it is 
believed, which will exceed seven millions of inoney." Noncon- 
formist delegates! do you know anything about the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church? — did you ever lift up your voices against 
the injutice of that institution? — did you help to swpU the hundred 
majority by which the Irish Church Act was passed? If so, have 
an eye to that surplus; — ^remember its allocation depends upon a 
future House of Commons. Will you consent to allocate that 
surplus for the purpose of endowing a new system of exclusively 
Catholic education in Ireland ? I know you would not. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard a great deal of late about govern- 
ing Ireland according to Irish ideas. I ask, Mr. Chairman, did you 
ever see any of these commendable "Irish ideas." Where are 
they to be found ? Are they to be found in the lobby of the 
House of Commons — on the platform of Irish agitators — or on the 
altars of Catholic churches. The so-called Irish ideas upon the 
subject of denominational education are Catholic ideas ; they have 
their origin not in the native breast, but in Italian brains. Their 
inspiration is derived not from Heaven, neither from Ireland, the 
island of the saints, but from Home. • If you have any doubt upon 
the matter, read the pastoral from which I have already quoted, 
and your doubts will be removed. I do not speak thus because I 
wish to speak disrespectfully of the religion of my fellow-citizens; 
but I do say this, that before yielding to the cry to rule Ireland in 
accordance with Irish ideas ; it is our bounden duty to enquire 
whether those ideas are genuine and reasonable, or whether they 
are imported from the Continent from the city of the seven hills. 

Mr. Chairman and delegates, the Catholic meeting, held in 
Marlborough-street Cathedral, Dublin, last week, strange as it may 
seem to you, was held under a banner on which was emblazoned, 
" religious equality." The demand for denominational education 
was by several speakers at that meeting, and previously in the 
pastoral of the clergy, urged in the name of religious equality. I 
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will explain how this strangely convoluted Catholic conscience 
attempted to make out the Catholic case. It was briefly this — 
The Protestants said the Catholic prelates and other advocates 
have in the schools of the National Board, schools to which they 
can send their children in accordance with their conscientious and 
religious convictions. The Catholics demand equal privileges, 
that is schools distinctively and exclusively religious and Catholic, 
for of such only can the Catholics conscientiously approve. And 
this is what they call "religious equality." Is it, therefore, 
*' religious equality ?" Or, if the paupers in an Irish poor-house 
sit down together to their evening meal of bread and tea, and some 
take it into their head to say that they would prefer whiskey, as 
the " tay don't agree with them," and if they demand whiskey of 
the guardians in the name of " religious equality " — is it there- 
fore "religious equality?" What new doctrine is this which 
comes to us with the name of religious equality ? It seems to us 
as if it would be a kind of very " unequal equality ;" such an 
equality as we see between the incomes of the Marquis of West- 
minster and Paddy the Piper — that is no equality at all. It is the 
*' religious equality," which in every age has favoured one religious 
aect to the prejudice of others. The "equality^' under which the 
goods and chattels of Nonconformists have been sold in the market- 
place in order to meet the demands of the Church-rate collector. 
The demand for denominational education is not a demand for 
religious equality at all. It is a claim for religious supremacy. 

The noble resolutions which you have already passed at this 
Conference, demanding a literary education at the hands of the 
State — leaving religious instruction to voluntary effort — offer the 
most effectual answer to the demands of the Catholic Hierarchy 
which has anywhere been given. As for those politicians who 
would grant denominational education in England, but deny it to 
the sister country — ^because, forsooth, consistency and logic have 
no place in politics ; why, we may leave them to the tender mercies 
of our opponents to deal with them as may suit them best. For 
ourselves we have no idea that we shall carry dismay into the 
ranks of our Catholic foes; they have too many allies as yet on 
this side the water to make them dream of surrendering their 
enterprise, even though defeated in their present contest They 
o 
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have not changed their front as lire have done. They have but 
developed their forces all along the line of battle. And they will 
continue to do so for some time to come. They threaten us with 
a new alliance of Home Rulers and Denominationalists. They 
threaten to disturb the peace of Ireland (unless concessions are 
made them), through the length and breadth of the land. Like 
unruly children they hope to gain their end by crying louA One 
most serious mistake made by our present Premier in connection 
with the Act for the disestablishment of the Irish Church, was the 
hint that it was intended in some measure to pacify the passionate 
spirit of Fenianism. Ireland must be governed by recognised 
principles. Supposing that we do behold a combination of the 
priests and people to convulse the whole country unless the 
Government concede their demands, it will, alas! be nothing 
new. Chronic disaffection, unfortunately, is the normal condition 
of Catholic Ireland. It is a suicidal policy; it has ruined the 
country. Agitate as they may, agitation will injure none but 
themselves. The waters of the broad Atlantic agitated by the 
stormy wind and tempest roll in upon the rock-bound coast of Ire- 
land, and dashing themselves, with loud and angry roar, at the base 
of her lofty cliffs, exhaust themselves, and falling back, break in 
spray and foam; and so this Catholic agitation may dash itself 
against the firm and steadfast rock of civil and religious liberty, 
but shall recoil upon itself, wasted, weak, and spent with excitement. 
With principles, and not with consequences, we have all along 
held we have alone to do. The principles belong to us to see and 
follow; the threatened consequences belong to God and to the 
Government. 

Whether Mr. Gladstone, whose cabinet seems in a most ram- 
pageous condition on this old Irish difficulty, will Venture to 
legislate in accordance with the demands of the Catholic hierarchy 
perhaps a few days will disclose. The Catholics believe he wilL 
They count upon 36 Catholic members banding themselves together 
to obtain these Catholic concessions, and reckon upon obtaining 
the votes of many Anglican Conservatives. We have given promises 
in this Conference that we also shall band ourselves together to 
promote those principles which affect not merely ourselves as 
Nonconfonnists, but all the citizens of this vast empire. Whatever 
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Government, therefore, shall he in power, we will give them neithei 
vote nor aid in any measure which infringes our ancestral and 
dearly cherished principles of civil and religious liberty. 

Mr. R W. Dale: I wish to give notice of a motion that I intend 
to move after the Scotch and Irish question is closed. The 
reasons will be sufficiently apparent to any one who has read an 
article in the Times this morning, interpreting the withdrawing of 
certain words that appeared in brackets in a resolution of last 
night I will read the resolution that I propose to move, in order 
that every member of the Conference may have a fair opportunity 
of discussing it : 

"That in the event of a school-board permitting religious communities 
to provide at their own coat for the giving of religioua instruetion out of 
school hours in buildings provided by the board, — a proposal on which the 
Conference pronounces no opinion— this Conference desires to dedare that 
in no case should the schoolmaster be employed to give that instruction." 

The Rev. J. Orr, of Comber : Mr. Chairman, Christian friends, 
I appear here to-night as a delegate from Ireland, but not as a 
Nonconformist, inasmuch as, thanks to Mr. Gladstone, Noncon- 
formity does not exist in Ireland. (Hear, hear.) I may say, that 
my principal interest in this Conference arises from the considera- 
tion that what you do here will be influential elsewhere, and I 
believe will go far to determine the course of legislation with 
regard to education in Ireland. Sir, I take it as an initial 
principle, that if you are satisfied with the denominational system 
here, yon cannot refuse to extend it to Scotland and to extend it 
to Ireland. (Hear, hear.) And its extension to Ireland implies^ 
neither more nor less than this, the handing over of the education 
of the youth of the land into the hands of the Catholic priesthood* 
(Hear, hear.) Now, Sir, I suppose you are all tolerably well 
aware that we have a satisfactory system of education established 
in Ireland. However, I should be misleading you if I did not 
say that this system of education is based not upon the secular 
principle, but rather upon the non-sectarian principle. Its primal 
aim, as expounded by Mr. Stanley in his celebrated letter, in the 
year 1831, is to administer united secular and separate religious 
instruction. But we are now discovering that the admission 
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of the religious element at all has been unsatisfactory, because, 
as the previous speaker has said, the denominations in Ireland 
have, in consequence, come very much to assume the attitude of 
the Kilkenny cats, and the business of education has been made a 
subject of continual acrimony originating in the contests and com- 
petitions of the various religious bodies. The various denominations 
thus acquired a right to interfere in the matter of education, and 
their interference has generally gone, not in the direction of largeness 
and liberality, but in the direction of narrowness and sectarianism. 
The consequence is, I believe, that the best men, the most intelli- 
gent men of Ireland, are now prepared to say that the only logical 
and consistent principle that can be affirmed is that the money 
contributed by the State shall in no case be applied to the teaching 
of religion. You have heard from the newspapers and from 
previous speakers at this Conference, of the large demands made 
by Cardinal Cullen and the Eomish hierarchy. Why, sir, the 
demands amount to nothing less than this : that they should have 
the absolute and irresponsible control of almost the whole educa- 
tion of the youth of Ireland ; that Catholic emblems should be 
exhibited in the schools ; that Catholic books should alone be used; 
that Catholic teachers, appointed and certificated by the bishops, 
should alone be employed, and that Catholic supervision should 
alone be recognised. In fact, as it has been often said in Ireland, 
the only business of the State in the matter of education, if the 
Catholic demands are conceded, will be that it will be allowed to 
supply the money. I wish to draw the attention of the Con- 
ference to one point, and it is this — that in the manifesto of 
principles put forward by the Catholic hierarchy a few years ago 
(1866) they based their demand precisely upon the existence of a 
denominational system in this land. They say that a system that 
is good for England or Scotland should be certainly good for 
Ireland. Consider for one moment what would be the result of 
the establishment of a denominational system of education in 
Ireland. One great aim of the Liberals in that land is this: 
we are anxious that the children of all churches should grow 
up together, that they might cherish kindly and Christian feelings 
one to another. Hatred and sectarianism, sir, have been the 
curse of our land, and if you adopt a denominational system this 
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Laired and sectarianism will be intensified more and more. 
Another point is this. In Ireland there are a very large number 
of districts where the Protestant population are in a small minority, 
four or five or six Protestant children attending the national 
schools. K, then, you establish a denominational system these 
children must either consent to be debarred from every oppor- 
tunity of education, or else they must consent to be absorbed in 
the religion of the dominant establishment And there is another 
point to which I wish to call attention. There is a system ol 
education at present administered in Ireland, through the agency 
of a Catholic fraternity, called the " Christian Brothers ;" what is 
the character of the education given in their schools ? The books 
alone in use are of course thoroughly pervaded with Catholic 
ideas. Tbey exhibit such interpretations of histoiy as those 
referred to by Mr. Crosskey last night. But more than this, they 
are penetrated through and through by a sentiment of direct 
hostility to this land. My time being almost exhausted, I shall 
refer only to one other matter. If you recognise the Catholic 
claims in Ireland, you will be doing for Ireland what no Catholic 
country is willing to consent to at the instance of the Catholic 
hierarchy. The Catholic Bishop of Belfast, in the course of an 
examination recently conducted was asked this question : " Have 
the claims you have made with regard to education in Ireland 
been conceded in any land f ' And what was the answer : 
"They have." " Where?' "In England." Nowhere but in 
England.. In Austria, in Southern Germany, in Spain, in 
Italy, the demands made by our hierarchy have not been 
allowed, even by a Catholic people. I sympathise with you 
thoroughly in your present crusade. I wish you all success, and, 
not only so, I augur for you all success, and for this reason, that I 
have not the slightest idea that the Liberal party of this land, with 
Mr. Gladstone at its head, will consent to hand over the whole 
education of Ireland to the control of the Catholic priesthood. 
(Cheers.) I beg to second the motion. 

Kev. J. C. Street (of Belfast) : Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
I am very glad I am not an Irishman, after the description which 
has been given of that interesting race by the gentleman who 
opened the discu'^sion to-night. I am here, nevertheless, as a 
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representative fiom Ireland, and I have come to express one or two 
thoughts which are growing into strength, at all events in the north 
of Ireland, in regard to this education question. Now, I am not 
going to say one word of abuse of the Soman Catholic prelates, or 
of the demand which those ecclesiastics have made. Were I a 
Homan Catholic, and had I watched as they have watched the 
course of legislation in this country, and did I form as they form 
a part of the same nation, I should unite with them in 
demanding that what had been conceded for England, and 
what was being asked for Scotland, should not be denied 
to Ireland. (Cheers.) Now, I contend, that the faltering, the 
uncertauQ, and the hesitatiug policy which was pursued at an 
early period in the education controversy in this country, has 
landed us in our present awkward difficulties. We troubled our- 
selves about the word '' unsectarian " until it became sickening to 
us. We could not define it, nobody could define it ; and when we 
were brought face to face with those who said, " Would you put 
the Bible out of the school ?' an enormous amount of opposition 
was aroused against our ery of unsectarianism, and the world said 
we were atheists and infidels. A gentlemijaiL asks me ''if you have 
conceded in this country denominationalism, and if you are prepared 
to concede denominationaliBm in Scotland, would it not be right to 
concede the same thing to Ireland X* Certainly, if it was right to 
concede it in England and Scotland ; but as it was wrong to do it 
there it would be wrong to do it in Ireland. (Hear, hear.) But 
the only way to settle the matter upon an equitable basis is either 
to apply to Ireland the policy which you have applied to England, 
or to undo your pohcy in England — (cheers) — and lay down some 
broad and general principle, which, because it is just, will apply 
equally to England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. (Hear, hear.) 
Well, now, we think that this Nonconformiet Conference has laid 
down at length a programme which will ^accomplish this result. 
Personally permit me to express my thanks to the great organisa- 
tion, the National Education League, for its altered programme. 
Its first programme was not s^plicable to the whole empire ; its 
new programme, it seems to me, will solve the problem, and is 
just as fairly applicable to all the incidents of Irish education, 
,as it is i^plicable to the iacidents of English education. 
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We contended in England some time ago, some of us, at all 
eyents, for a system of secnlar education, and there are a few, and 
only a few — ^I would have you gravely to remember that — across the 
water taising that same cry now. Many Nonconformists in Eng- 
land, during the agitation, said that they would not drive the 
Bible out of the schools. The Nonconformists, or those who were 
Nonconfonnists — Professor Orr tells us there are none there now — 
the Nonconformists of Ireland say now that they will not drive the 
Bible out of the schools. I answer, if they do not they are per- 
petuating, in Ireland, denominational education. Now, sir, nobody 
will venture to say, after such an assembly as has been held in 
Manchester this week, that the Nonconformists of Great Britain 
are a godless people. The works they have done for the advance- 
ment of true religion, stamp them as men who have given fuH 
proof of their ministry, and full proof of their earnest lives, and if 
they truthfully dare to adopt the programme of secular education, 
it seems to me they will help us on the other side of the water to 
get rid of a great bugbear, and lay down fundamental principles 
which wiU apply to all alike. (Cheers.) It seems to me that that 
singularly convoluted conscience, of which the gentleman spoke 
who introduced this discussion, is to be found just as much on 
this side of the water as on that, for the moment you say, as 
you have been saying this week, that you will apply the principle 
of secular education, you will find all the cleigy of the Established 
Church of this empire, and a considerable number of other clergy, 
raising their hands in holy horror, and saying that you are trying 
to bring atheism into the community. That cry will be raised in 
Ireland; but when it is seen, as it will be seen by-and-by, that you 
are determined rigidly to apply this rule, — ^that those funds 
which are contributed by the entire State shall be used only 
for purposes in which all the members of the state are agreed, 
that moment, though Roman Catholic prelates in Ireland, and 
Anglican prelates here may howl "Atheism" in your ears, that 
principle will be seen to cover the entire ground, and we shall at 
least see our way to a final conclusion of this controversy. I do 
not think the conclusion is to come very soon. I do not think, 
despite the greatness of this meeting and the mightiness which it 
represents, that our battle is soon' to be at an end. It seems to 
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me that year after jesr may paas by and oar earnest and arduous 
efforts may be used to the full extent, but not until we have to a 
man banded ourselves together in our separate constituencies, not 
until we have dared in all our pulpits to proclaim secular educa- 
tion as the only right principle, not until we have been bold 
anywhere and everywhere to maintain this as the true principle of 
education, shall we see our way to the final result of this conflict. 
(Cheers.) Gentlemen, carry out your Nonconformist programme 
as defined this week ; carry out* the programme of the National 
Education League, and yon will dispose of this bugbear of the 
Boman Catholic prelates in Ireland, and of this other great if not 
greater bugbear of the Anglican prelates here. (Loud cheers.) 

The resolution was put and unanimously agreed to. 

The Rev. Henby Renton : I have been invited, and I esteem 
it no small honour and privilege, and yet no small responsibility, 
to take a public part in this Conference — an assembly of the 
living representatives of all those sections of the English nation, 
by whom, for five centuries, under the successive designations of 
Wycliffites, Puritans, Nonconformists, Methodists and Protestant- 
Dissenters, with ever increasing numbers and success, the struggle 
has been maintained against the domination and evils of a State 
. Church, and man's most sacred interests ; religious truth and 
liberty, have been upheld and secured, and, through these mightiest 
elements, Britain's internal strength and foreign influence have 
been so augmented, that from the position of a third-rate power, 
under an intolerant hierarchy and a tyranical dynasty, she has 
risen to the foremost place among the nations in moral, commercial, 
and political influence, under a constitutional monarchy the freest, 
the mildest, and the most popular the world has ever seen — such 
a representative assembly, I say, no man of intelligence, who prizes 
above all rights the rights of conscience, can behold, much less 
confront, without profound interest and profound reverence. 
Yet, coming from the land of Knox, who made a more thorough 
overthrow of Popery than your English Reformers, from the land of 
the Covenanters, who fought no less valiantly and suffered no less 
cruelly in the cause of religious freedom than your Puritans, with- 
standing to the uttermost any submission or sanction to the impo- 
sition by the State of a form of worship or Church government to 
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which their consciences were opposed; from the land of the 
seceders, who would not remain in a Church which tolerated 
doctrine opposed to its confession, or the neglect of disciplinOj oi 
the subversion of the rights of its members ; and, once more, from 
the land of the voluntaries, who in recent times first formulate^ 
the positions, and organised the societies, against State Church 
Establishments, as institutions whose abolition was to be sought 
for the highest advantage of religion and of the Commonwealth r 
who largely brought about the growth birth and addition to the 
family of Nonconformist Churches of that youngest and most 
thriving and vigorous section, the Free Church of Scotland, which, 
though making rapider progress in voluntar3rism than did any of 
her seniors at her age, has not yet completed that branch of her 
education ; and who all now regard as their head-quarters your 
noble Society for the Liberation of Religion from State Patronage 
and Control; coming from a land with such ancestry, coming 
personally with the long cherished sentiment, " Sit cmima mea 
cum Puritanis Anglicania" coming, too, after many years 
adoption and advocacy of the principles which at this Conference 
you have unanimously affirmed ; and coming under the shadow 
of a domestic bereavement to fulfil the duty I had undertaken of 
speaking on a matter of such moment to your main business and 
purpose, permit me to bespeak your indulgence if I should 
trespass on your time. 

The subject assigned to me is the Scotch Education Bill. You are 
all aware that a national system of education has long existed in 
Scotland, and perhaps a very brief sketch of its history and present 
position may be needful or suitable to introduce the views and con- 
clusions which I have earnestly to submit. John Knox was not more 
distinguished for his evangelism and intrepidity as a reformer than 
for his sagacity, far-sightedness, and boldness as a politician. In that 
age, when educational institutions were associated with the ecclesi- 
astical, and the right of the State to provide and fashion both was 
not disputed, the end which, next to a reformed church throughout 
the land, Knox sought, was a national system of education. In 
1560, the same year that Popery was abolished, he submitted a 
most comprehensive and complete scheme, -which was approved by 
the General Assembly, that in every rural parish there should be a 
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school to teach reading and the catechism ; that in every town 
Ihere should be a school to teach grammar and Latin ; that in every 
considerable town there should be a college to teach, besides Latin, 
rhetoric, and Greek; and, lastly, that there should be several 
Tiniversities to teach the sciences of divinity, law, and medicine. 
The objects of the scheme were that no peasant's child should be 
left without good elementary instruction, no child in or near a 
town witiiout the opportunity of instruction in grammar «nd Latin, 
and no child of parts and predilections without facilities for 
mastering all the branches requisite to enter the universities ; and 
that at these the students should be thoroughly trained for the 
learned professions till they were 24 years of age, when each should 
be capable of serving the Church or the Commonwealth as 
minister, * lawyer, or physician. Of this magnificent plan of 
primary and int^mediate schools, to which nothing similar had 
then been projected in any other country, or was attempted for 
many generations after, the only portion subsequently carried out 
was the establishment of a national school in every parish, which 
<x>ntinues to this day. Of these schools there are two classes, 
parochial and burgh ; the latter denoting those in biirghs, each of 
ivhicb has one, sometimes a common, sometimes a grammar or 
other school which is erected, upheld, and managed by the To|?ni 
Council ; the former, those in country parishes, in each of which 
only one is imperative, but more are permissive — ^the school-house 
and house for the teacher, with a fixed salary for him, being 
provided by a rate on the valued rent of lands, in addition to 
which he has also the school fees. Of these latter, the parochial or 
properly national schools of Scotland, the election of teacher, the 
amount of his salary within a prescribed minimum and majcimum, 
the appointment of the branches to be taught, and the managemenii 
of the school, are left in every parish to the heritors and established 
minister. These heritors consist of proprietors of land above a 
eertain valued rent, and in most parishes they are very few in 
number ; in many parishes- there is only one, and of the larger 
proprietors it is very rare that any ever attend a heritors* 
meeting, their functions being performed by factors or agents, who 
in most cases have no personal connection with the parish^ so that 
the influence of the established minister, who is often the only 
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resident member of the managing body, is necessarily great, and 
not seldom paramount. 

These schools did great service for several generations ; but 
their value and influence have long been very circumscribed, and 
the language in which a certain class of speakers and writers are 
wont to indulge, that Scotland owes to them her religion, her 
inteUig^ace, and her greatness is the fancy picture of imagination 
«Ad partizanship. iFor a long time past these schools have sufficed 
foir only about a fourth part of the children attending elementary 
achools in the country districts, and only about a fifth part of those 
•attending such schools in Scotland at large, without taking into 
account the thousands of children attending higher class schools. 
According to the report of the Education Commissioners there 
sie 92,000 children going without education who ought to be at 
school, a number exceeding by several thousands all those 
on the roll of the parish schools. This statement has strongly 
impressed on the public mind the inadequacy of the existing 
provisions for elementary education, and has strengthened the 
demand which was raised 25 years ago, and has continued 
with ever augmentiug force, for an amended and an extended 
system of national education. The faults of the present system 
are many and glaring. The management of the parochial school 
is committed, as we have seen, to a body, of which the most 
influential, in many eases the only resident, and frequently the 
only acting member, is the parish minister, who holds this invidi- 
ous place merely eoB^jffieio, and who is also the only man in the 
parish who is expressly exempted from the school rates. Of the 
rates levied on the landowners they have the right to devolve one- 
half upon their tenants ; but neither the tenants, who pay this 
moiety, nor other inhabitsunts of the parish, -for the benefit of whose 
children the school is provided, and by whom also all the school 
fees are paid, have any representation whatever at the Board, to 
which is committed all the powers of electing the teacher, of 
allocating his salary, of appointing the branches to be taught, and 
of fixing the school fees. Then the appointment of the teacher 
is for life, which has conduced more than any other cause to the 
remissness and inefficiency that have characterised a large 
portion of the occupants of that office, and to the unspeak- 
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able loss of the children committed to their care. We heai 
often of the good the parochial schools have done. If, oi 
those who take honours at the universities, some had got all 
their early training at a parish school, they are blazoned as 
specimens of what the system produces. Bat we hear Httle ol 
the evil they have inflicted on tens of thousands who could not 
redress or tell their wrongs. Think of a school in a rural parish ; 
under an inefficient teacher for 30 or 40 years as the only local 
ueminary accessible to the population, from which the successive 
groups of children, and after four or five years attendance, come forth 
to enter on a life of toil, without having so learned to read, or to 
write, or to count, as to perform any of these exercises with ease 
or with pleasure, and, through the detriment and obstruction thej 
have sustained thereby, have been debarred from the progress 
and prosperity, and position they might otherwise have attained, 
and astricted to a condition of ignorance and drudgery for life. 
According to the statistics for the five years from 1860 to 1864* 
inclusive, the average of scholars who went from the parish schools 
to the universities was less than a quarter per cent, or only one 
in 464. But it is not to furnish a scholar for the university out 
of every 464 that these schools are provided, but to give a 
thorough training in the elementary branches to the other 463, 
that they may have a solid groundwork for all the subsequent 
stages of education. What is needed and demanded is, that for 
the present close system of management a popular constitution he 
substituted, transferring all the powers now vested in the heritors 
to a local board freely chosen by the ratepayers or householders. 
To this change three parties are opposed, — ^the first, a large body 
if the heritors, because they are to be deprived of their exclusive 
powers, though these have been for the most part exercised care- 
lessly and only by delegation ; the second, the established clergy^ 
because both their powers and their invidious position are to be 
swept away ; and the third, the parochial teachers, because they 
dislike and dread popular control With security for the eligi- 
bility of only properly qualified teachers, and for the efficient 
inspection of the schools, are required both greater stimulus to 
the diligence and fidelity of the teachers and greater fsu^ility for 
the removal of the inefficient and the delinquent These im- 
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portant refonns, for whicb the United Presbyterian Church has 
contended' for 25 years, are provided under the Bill which the 
Lord Advocate has announced his purpose to re-introduce in the 
ensuing session of Parliament, a Bill, in several respects, the most 
advanced that has been brought forward by Government. It con- 
tams other provisions^ against which,as well as against these, clamour 
and opposition are raised by the opponents of reform and mnova- 
tion. But omitting notice of such as being only of local bearing, 
or not involving general principles, I must not intrude on your 
attention, let me say that of all grounds of controversy and of 
opposition raised by the Bill, the chief is its mode of dealing with 
the religious difficulty. That mode is unhappily the repetition of 
the vain attempt, where a principle of justice, of religion, of 
conscience is at stake, to evade a direct and honest issue, and 
arrest the conflict and silence the controversy by a compromise, 
with a semblance of concession to both sides. It is a remarkable 
fact that in the first Act of 1696 for establishing a school in every 
parish, Bible, or Catechism, or religious instruction, or religion, is 
not mentioned or referred to, nor was any test required of school- 
masters. That continued till 1803, in which year an Act was 
passed which empowered Presbyteries, when a schoolmaster was 
elected, " to take trial of his sufficiency for the office in respect of 
morality and religion and of such branches of literature as by the 
majority of heritors and minister shall be deemed most necessary 
and important for the parish ; " and required " that they shall see 
him sign the Confession of Faith." They were also constituted 
the courts to judge in all complaints against the schoolmaster, and 
to censure^ suspend, or depose him. That was the Act which 
imposed the test and placed the schools wholly under the control 
of the Established Church. In 1861 that test was abolished, but, 
mstead of opening the office of teacher to all qualified competitors, 
a solemn declaration was substituted, which, admitting Free Church- 
men and all who held the principle of an Established Church, and 
the doctrines of the Scotch Church, excluded all voluntaries, and all 
who dififer from the distinguishing doctrines of the Shorter Cate- 
chism. Its terms are, "that in the discharge of the said office, I will 
never endeavour, directly or indirectly, to teach or inculcate any 
opinions opposed to the divine authority of the Holy Scriptures, or 
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to the doctrine contained in the Shorter Catechism, agreed upon 
by the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, and approved by the 
Qeneial Assembly of the Church of Scotland in the year 1648, 
and that I -will faithfully conform thereto in* my teaching of the 
said school, and that I will not exercise the functions of the 
said office to the prejudice or subversion of the Church of 
Scotland as by law established, or the doctrine or privi- 
leges thereof," so that the total repeal of the test yet re- 
mains to be accomplished. Under both of the Acts of 1803 
and 1861 there is undoubtedly involved power and provision 
for teaching the Shorter Catechism as an ordinary brancb 
of instruction in these schools, as previous to them was the 
use and wont under the undefined but wide powers of the 
heritors and minister. That usi^ obtained when the adherents 
of the Established Church were almost co-extensive with the popu- 
lation, and when, except a few Roman Catholics in remote and 
ignorant Highland districts, and a small body of Episcopalians 
who had a special Act of Toleration, there were no Dissenters in 
Scotland. The views and habits which obtained in that state of 
things have come down to the present time, and many think, and 
talk, and argue, as if Scotland had still a separate legislature — as 
if Dissenters, when numerous and powerful, might be ignored, 
disregarded, or over*ridden as easily as when they were few, and 
as if there were no interests, parties, or principles in England or in 
Ireland, to be taken into account by an Imperial Parliament in 
legislating for Scotland. What public opinion has been lately 
evoked on the subject in speeches and resolutions has been mainly 
that of presbyteries and teachers; and judging from it^ the current 
has been strong for obtaining in the new BiU some statutory 
provision for religious instruction. One presbytery, on the 10th 
of this month, adopted the following resolutions^ of which I give 
the abridgment: — ^''That religion shall be taught in all national 
schoolsf " — ^* That as the Shorter Catediism is one of the standards 
of the Befbnned Church of Scotland, and contains doctrines held 
by the vast majority of the people of Scotland, its teaching shall be 
enacted with the teaching of the BiUe, and that the teaching of it 
cannot be r^:arded as intolerant when the rights of the minority are 
protected by a conscience danse;'* — ^That as the nation is avowedly 
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Protestant in its oonstitution> it is absurd to say that if the nlltioii 

maintains its teaching, as interpreted by a Protestant symbol^ in 

Scotland, it is therefore imder obligations to maintain the teaching 

of Popeiy, under the control of the Popish priesthood, in Ireland;" 

— ** That to secure properly qualified teachers they shall be trained 

to give religious as well as secular instruction." Now, this is the Old 

Light doctrine in Scotiand, and I honour it as undisguised, straight- 

forward, and consistent The principle of a State religion is carried 

out in education. Its doctrine is to be taught at the expense of 

the whole community, and dissentients, whether scores or millions^ 

are to be granted the toleration of absenting themselves from its 

teacbinga A religious test is to be re-imposed for the teachers, 

and they are to be an ecdesiastioal and not a secular' body. Other 

and numerous presbyteries, avoiding as impolitic and inexpedient 

such direct and bold expression, seek to compass the same ends, 

as £eur as possible, by less startling and more specious proposals, — 

as, that the education in the schools shall be '' according to the use 

and wont^'' — ^which means somethiz^ called religious instruction, but 

a tiling very variable in quality and quantity, from that which 

imparts no knowledge of any doctrine of revelation to that which 

imparts a req>ectable acquaintance with the Shorter Catechism, — 

and, as most plausible of all, that the branches to be taught shall 

be left to the local boards> in 90 per cent of which Presbyterians 

will have the sway; so that, without specifying doctrines or 

formularies, all that is sought in the bolder resolutions, or in 

the indefinite and suspicious "use and wont," can be as well 

secured as if specifically enacted in the statute. If the Press is 

to be tak^i as the exponent of public opinion, it will not be found 

greatly in £9tvour of including doctrinal instruction in the branches 

to be provided in national schools^ while its most powerful and 

widely circulated organs strongly support a strictly secular system. 

If the opinion of the religious denominations is to be taken, the 

Soman Catholics^ the Episcopalians, and a variety of minor bodies 

among Protestant Dissenters, are opposed to the doctrines of the 

Shorter Catechicon, while others who are not, and the United 

Presbyterians, who firmly hold these doctrines, dmy the right of 

Parliament to provide for the teaching of them. These are the 

circumstances in which the Lord-Advocate, while truly appreciating 
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the value of religious instruction, and clearly indicating bis own 
judgment that a national ^stem should include onlj the secular 
branches, yet proposes to give School Boards such powers that thej 
may provide in the schools what religious mstruction they see fit 
He objects to insert a word in the Act " prescribing" rdigions 
instruction, and expects thereby to conciliate those who oppose 
Kuch prescription* But he gives such powers to the local boards that 
they may prescribe it, and he expects thereby to conciliate those 
who desire that it shall be furnished in the same way and by the 
same authority as the secular branches; and the ground on which he 
defends this course is " deference to the prevailing opinion of the 
people of Scotland" But is that ground which is so courteous, 
and seems so commendable, solid or honourable or tenable ? Only 
if the opinion deferred to does not involve injustice, or, what is 
worse, invasion of the rights of conscience. These are wrongs to 
which an upright legislator will not defer ; and if this or other 
flagrant wrongs are involved in any scheme for which a people 
clamour, is the British Parliament to sanction them and decree 
unrighteous decrees ? If this ground is good for the Lord-Advo- 
cate, it is equally good for the Irish Secretary ; and the Education 
Scheme of the Romish hierarchy, or the Home Rule Scheme of the 
Irish Fenians may be introduced by the representative of the 
Government on the pretext of the prevailing opinion among the 
people of Ireland. The imperial legislature cannot denude itself 
of the responsibility attaching to every Act it passes. It has the 
prevailing opinion of the people of England and of Ireland to 
consider as well as that of Scotland. In aU measures for Scotland 
which pretend to have any principle for their basis, and in 
legislating for the same ends in the three kingdoms, there ought 
to be the same principles, and as much as possible the like 
machinery. 

Under the false ^issues and misrepresentations set before the 
people, their difficulty is summed up in the question — If the 
public schools shall be provided and authorised to teach only 
the secular branches, are the children to be left without reli- 
gious instruction? I answer, that by Parliament they ovght 
to be so left ; but I ask in return, if the public schools are to 
provide only the secular branches of education, are the children to 
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be left without food, without clothes, without beds? The one 
question is quite as frightful and quite as reasonable as the 
other. Not providing religious instruction in the public schools 
does not hinder any child in these schools from getting that 
instruction every day before or after the hours of these 
schools; does not hinder parents from uniting together to 
employ any teacher they please for that purpose, it may be 
the same who teaches' the secular branches; does not hinder 
any minister, or congregation, or association of ministers or 
congregations, in the same town or district, to concert what 
measures they shall judge fit for fulfilling this great trust and 
responsibility. Will Christian parents say — ^will Christian minis- 
ters say — ^will Christian churches say — ^Lf Parliament does not 
teach their children the fear of the Lord, they will grow up without 
it? Or, will- they say that if Parliament shall teach the poor 
neglected children of worthless parents to read, they will not offer 
ami supply religious instruction to them ? It has been for years 
my professed conviction that dependence on common schools for 
the religious instruction of children has been one of the greatest 
hindrances to its proper obtainment — one of the greatest promo- 
tives of their indifference and aversion to it — as the most unattrac- 
tive portion of school routine, from the way in which it has 
generally been taught, and one of the greatest reproaches to 
Christian parents and to Christian churches, as at once a curse 
and a consequence of their delegation and transference to a foreign 
party of a trust and a privilege which in their respective relations 
they have no right to delegate or transfer ; and most certainly there 
is no portion of the United Kingdom, and no people in the habi- 
table world, in which the religious instruction of the children may 
be left with less difficulty or more absolute confidence to the single 
trust of the parents and of the churches than in Scotland. To us, 
Nonconformists, the two most sacred interests of our earthly exis- 
tence are involved in this controversy — ^religion and liberty. But 
of these religion is first. Ours is a religion of light, love, and 
holiness. Its basis is Divine Truth — ^the Word of QoA That Truth 
is to be imparted, not in an obscured, mutilated, reserved form; 
but in the clearest, fullest, and most earnest manner that the best 
instructed teacher can convey it to child or adult, for the verv 
p 
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purpose that it maj guide the imderBtaading^ move the heart, and 
control the will^ and so mould the character, and p^vade the life 
oi the recipient. But such is not the religions instruction which 
Parliament will att^npt or sanction in national schools designed 
equally for children of all denominations. What Parliament has 
decided on in England is that no catechism or formulary of any 
denomination shall be taught in these schools, as if by this exclusion 
no controverted doctrine oould or would be taught • But there is not a 
single distinctive doctrine of Christianiij which is not controverted 
by some denomination, so that a suppression of all teachii^ of 
controverted doctrines, if that were possible, would also be the 
suppressi<m of the teaching of all Christian doctrines. For the 
sacred and supreme interests of religion its teaching must he 
absolutely free, there must be no restraint on the utterances of 
the man who imparts it from the depths' of conviction and of 
the heart. But such teaching is not possible under a State systettL 
In Scotland, unfortunately, the question is viewed by a large num* 
ber in a narrow and selfish spirit, without regard to its relations to 
the questions of English and Irish education, and even with the 
desire to have it kept apart from them, as if it were something 
local and far different, to be dealt with on other principles and 
for other ends. This is an error and danger which demand the 
vigilance of the guardians of religious liberty in England and in 
Ireland, not less than of those in Scotland, to take care that in no 
measure dealing with the education of the people, shall any prioci' 
pie or provision be sanctioned henceforth, which trenches on the 
rights of conscience. It has been announced by the Lord Advocate 
and other members of the Qovemment, including the Premier 
himself, that after the Ballot Bill, the Scotch Education Bill will 
be the second important measure brought forward in the approach- 
ing session ; and I implore this Cionference to (Consider, that, on 
the principles and provisions of that measure, will depend the 
character of the subsequent legislation for England and for Ireland; 
so that if the question of Scotch education was never of deeper 
interest and moment to the people of Scotland than at present, 
it was never before of so great interest and moment to the 
Nonconformists of England and the Protestants of Ireland 
Then wiQ take place the first battle on that great principle 
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which is henceforth to engage supreme attention in this 
country, and the precious opportunity will be furnished of pre- 
venting under the Scotch Act the erils which you have found 
so grievous under the English and of securing under it 
as far as education is concerned, that separation of religion from 
all State provision and control, which you desire as essential alike 
to the free, imfettered, true, and earnest teaching of religion, and to 
the investment of every subject of the State with complete reUgious 
liberty — an opportunity, I earnestly submit, which you cannot 
neglect without irreparaUe detriment to your own cause, and 
which you cannot seize successfully, or even resolutely, without an 
earnest of its triumph. I beg to submit the resolution : — 

** That the principle afOrmed in the previous resolutioDS of the Con- 
ference ought to guide the educational policy of the Government in all parts of 
the United Kingdom; and that determined opposition should be offered to the 
first educational measure by which they are again violated ; that, when the 
Scotch Education Bill is brought before the House of Commons, the members 
of this Conference will empLoj their earnest efforts to assist their friends in 
Scotland in securing that it shall contain no provision which will promote 
rehgious teaching at the public expense, or give support to denominational 
schools." 

• 

Mr. Geobge Hope (Fenton Bams): I rise to second the 
resolution As a Scotchman, I have great pleasure in saying a 
few words in an assembly composed mainly of representatives of 
English Nonconformity. I assure you it has been with the 
deepest interest that I have listened to the able speeches delivered 
at this Conference, speeches not more distinguished for their 
eloquence than for their firm grip of what I consider sound 
principles. I confess I was somewhat disappointed, in 1870, when 
the Education Bill was allowed to pass in dbmparative quietness ; 
but after hearing these speeches I have great hope that we shall 
speedily recover lost ground^ As I understand the matter, we 
are aall at one in our desire *for a really national system of com- 
pulsory secular education, with all reasonable opportunity for 
separate religious instruction. Of course we wish secular educa- 
tion given in a religious spirit ; and surely the common sense of 
the different School Boards will lead to the selection of teachers-^ 
who may be found I think in every denomination— ^who are capable 
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of infusing into the youth under their charge the love of uprightness 
and honesty, purity and goodness, loyalty to conscience ; and I 
may go further, and say they may be imbued with the love* of God 
and man, without trenching on the peculiarities of any sect what- 
ever. But some insist on theological teaching, and here the 
difficulty begins. They won't see the difference, which appears to 
me to be great, between religious and theological teaching. In 
the parish schools of Scotland, which, whatever may be their occas- 
ional shortcomings, have had a most beneficial influence on the char- 
aracter of the Scottish people, the Bible is read daily, and the Shorter 
Catechism of the Westminster Divines is taught to almost 
all the pupils. There are some people, notably the clergy of the 
Established Church, who insist that the good effects of those schools 
have arisen, not from the pupils having been well taught the three 
Kb, but from their having learned by rote their catechism. 
(Laughter.) That may be — ^provided that teaching children to 
repeat what they cannot understand can possibly have such an 
•effect. But be that as it may, I maintain it is the duty of parents 
themselves to teach their children the theology they approve of, 
and surely they would not invoke in vain the aid, at stated times, 
of their ministers or clergymen, if this half teaching in schools 
which satisfies their consciences at present were abolished. Besides 
[ hold it to be a usurpation of power by the State to tax me or 
any one in order to teach others a theology which we do not 
believe. If it is almost unbearable that a State should do this 
directly, it is still worse to hand over such a power to the chance 
majority of a parish educational board I say it is the duty of the 
State to see that all children are well grounded in elementary 
education. This will give them habits of attention and aid the 
development of their intellectual powers, and thus fit them for the 
discharge of their duties as citizens of the State. If this can be 
successfully accomplished, I am strongly of opinion that it will at 
least go a long way to fit them for the eternal hereafter. I do not 
know whether the Scotch Education Bill or the amendments you 
desiderate in the English Bill will be first introduced into 
Parliament. If the Scotch BiU comes first, and if we can by 
your aid obtain a complete separation of the secular from the 
religious theological education, it will render the attainment of the 
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proposed amendments on your Bill comparatively easy. There is 
not a single town in Scotland represented by a Tory — (cheers) — 
and I believe the majority of electors are Dissenters. They have 
only to make the proper representations to their members^ which 
I am sure they will do if they have not done so already, in order 
to insure their assistance on this important question. (Hear, hear.) 
Let us, then, whatever measure comes first, do our best to excite a 
long, loud and successful palaver iu the Houses of Parliament so 
as to save every parish in Scotland from similar speeches and 
theological disputes as I see from the newspapers you have been 
for some time afflicted in England. (Cheers.) If only true to our- 
selves success is inevitable. 

The Chairman : Permit to say that there is no man in Scot- 
land who has fought the fight of Liberalism and free-trade as Mr. 
Hope has doue. We owe more to Mr. Hope than to any man in 
Scotland. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. John Gordon: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen — ^I 
rise, not for the purpose of saying a single word on the general 
principles which are involved in the motion I have to support 
You understand those principles as well as I do ; you have the 
same attachment to them as I have ; and you are now as earnest 
in their support as anything which I coiild say would lead you ta 
be. I rise for the simple purpose of calling attention to a prac- 
tical matter involved in the resolution ; and in order to avoid the 
possibility of making a speech, I will confine myself to the mere 
relation of the circumstances which have brought me upon my 
legs to-night. I received a few days ago a letter from a gentle- 
man in Edinburgh, than whom there is not a more influential man 
in Scotland, and than whom there is not a man who has done more 
for the education of the people of Scotland. I refer to Mr. 
Smith, Vice-president of the Philosophical Institutioa (Hear, 
hear.) The purport of his letter was this — ^that it was under- 
stood in Edinburgh that the Government of the country were 
about to bring forward the Scotch Education Bill at an early part 
of the next session, in such a manner as might secure that 
a vote should be taken upon it before they would consider 
the Nonconformist objections to the present Education Act, or pro- 
ceed to the settlement of the Education question in Ireland. They 
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depend, as it is supposed, upon the religious feeling of the people of 
Scotland to get a favourable expression of opinion in relation to 
that biU at the first, and so to obtain a leverage by which they 
may secure a greater advantage than they could otherwise gain in 
connection with the English Opposition and the Irish difficulties. 
Now, sir, the principle of the Scotch Education Bill, as proposed 
by the Lord Advocate — ^the principle with which we have to deal 
•^-is simply this, that without prescribing religious teaching it 
permits the School Board of a parish to adopt what religious 
teaching it pleases. The religious teaching in the Scotch National 
Schools at present is not of an intense character at all. Whatevei 
power may be possessed, that power is very liberally administered. 
But if an active religious body in any parish. takes into its hands 
the direction of the religious instruction of that parish, the religious 
element will be strengthened, and be made to bear with more 
oppressive effect upon those who differ from the opinions taught 
than the present system either does bear or can be brought to bear. 
Now, gentlemen, I have to urge upon you what the letter to which 
I have referred has entrusted to my hands to lay before this Coa« 
ference. The advice there given is to this effect : that whatevei 
measure involving the principle of religious teaching in connection 
with national education is first proposed, should be resisted by all 
the opposition which the Nonconformist body can give against it 
(Loud cheers.) In this matter we should not act as English- 
men only, or as Scotchmen only, or as Irishmen only; but 
that, setting aside all separate and party interests, as well 
as all interests connected with our denominational positions, 
we should honestly, faithfully and earnestly apply the principle on 
which we profess to act to all the circumstances with which we have 
nationally to do. (Cheers.) And there is danger, Mr. Chairman, 
that we should not act upon one principle in this instance. There 
is danger that if the Government attempt to do what I have 
described, the English Nonconformist fervour and enthusiasm will 
not be applied to the resistance of a Scotch Education Bill with 
the same direct and powerful o|^osition as would be applied to 
an English bill possessing the same character and aiming to accom- 
plish the same object. Now let ns set aside all considerations 
but the consideration of principle, and direct ourselves to this, that 
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tbe Goveniment shall Dot play upon lis this trick or any trick of 
the kind, and that when they introduce in any fonn, Irish or 
English, or Scotch, the principle of religious teaching in connection 
with national education, we will resist it as though it applied to 
our own country, or our own particular homes. (Hear, hear.) We 
have to do with the supposed religious opinions and intentions of 
the Scotch people, which, it is imagined, will assist the Govern- 
ment in connection with the Scotch bill as no opinions or 
intentions would assist them in connection with any other bill 
Circumstances, just now, are calculated to draw forth the religious 
feeling of Scotland with special force. Dean Stanley has been 
delivering in Edinburgh four lectures in favour of an Estab- 
lished Church. He apparently cares for nothing relating to the 
form of the church, so that it be an Established Church, and his 
advice is that that church should be supported independently of 
all religious conviction attaching to it, and that in Scotland as in 
England men should hold their connection with a State religion, 
in spite of the dishonesty of subscribing to articles and confessions 
vhich they do not believe. To this unholy counsel the Scotch 
people are likely to offer a manful repudiation. Their religious 
instincts will treat it as an offence. The effect of Dean Stanley's 
doctrine will be that the religious feeling of the country will be 
indefinitely increased, in opposition to this Erastian immorality. 
But Scotch liberaUty frequently shows itself in an Erastian form ; 
and our views of secular education may easily be confounded with 
unreligious aims. Sir, we have, if possible, to prevent this mis- 
representation. In opposition to the feeling which desires the 
teaching of religion in niational schools, we have to demonstrate 
that the most earnest form of the religion of England — the religion 
which belongs to us as English Nonconformists — ^may I not say, 
speaking in general terms, the religion, of the country itself, for we 
here represent the religion of our country as no other body could 
do, shall be displayed on the side of a liberty which allows of no 
interference with religious action — confining all public measiures 
to those civil things in which the people are agreed. We will 
throw into the Scotch scale that religious influence which their 
own country does not, or may not supply, and thus uphold the 
principles of those who will act with us in Scotland on secular 
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grounds, giving to the measures we advocate that religious* 
character and power which otherwise they would not have. That 
is the simple matter which I have to bring before the Con- 
ference ; and, for the reasons I have stated, I especially advocate 
the resolution which has been moved, and which, in this form, 
I commend to your earnest attention. (Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. Mr. Craig (Glasgow) : Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
if all the volimtaries in Scotland had been as true to their princi- 
ples and as consistent in the discussion of them as Mr. Kenton 
(of Kelso), the controversy in Scotland would be much nearer 
a conclusion. There is no one who takes an interest in the ques- 
tion who cannot corroborate the statements just made by Mr. 
Dale. But there is no use disguising the fact that very few 
Scotch ministers have yet had the boldness to avow their belief in 
a secular system of education as a final settlement of this question, 
and you have expressed principles toniay which seem to me far 
ahead of what is the common feeling yet in Scotland. Sir, when 
listening to the eloquent speeches on Tuesday night, I had the 
wish that there might be speedily more exceptions to that rule the 
wisdom of which is attributed to Mr. Punch, who said that when 
clever Scotchmen found their way south they never discovered the 
road home again. (Laughter.) The eloquent Scotchmen who so 
ably spoke on this education question on Tuesday night would do 
well, I think, to seek the way home again, at least for a little time, 
and try to educate the people there up to the sentiments which 
have been so ably expressed here. (Cries of "No, no," and 
laughter.) You may not desiderate such a thing, but at least you 
may allow us to have the help of these men for a time. Depend upon 
it the ground of battle in this controversy during the coming session 
will be the Scotch Education Bill. There are three points in the 
resolution which has been read to which your attention should be dis- 
tinctly turned. The first is that you, as Englishmen, ought to sup- 
port, and you have nobly supported, the great principle of uniform 
education for the three kingdoms. If we had home rule in Scotland 
to-day, I am afraid you could not carry that. (Hear, hear.) Never- 
theless, the sentiment is gradually changing. Three years ago, even 
you, with all your enthusiasm, were not united. (Hear, hear.) At 
present there is no Bill for Scotland before the country. The 
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Lord- Advocate told us that the last Bill was withdrawn. We 
have but hazy ideas concerning the principles that will regulate 
the Government Bill. The Lord-Advocate has hinted, indeed, that 
he is leaning towards our platform, but that he must legislate for 
the feeling of Scotland. Now, you have distinctly to protest in 
the name of common justice, since the money is paid from the Im- 
perial exchequer, that Scotland in this matter should not get any 
system of education that would hand over the teaching in Ireland 
to the popish priest. I believe that in a short time this same sen- 
timent, when once it has been aroused in the country, will weld 
together the different sections of the religious community, and 
make them willing to accept a secular system — ^not a godless 
system as we have heard, by no means, but a system in which 
the ordinary education of the school will be kept distinct from 
the religious instruction imparted by voluntary effort. Try then, 
as far as you can, to help us by your influence. And observe 
the second point — " The first measure coming before Parliament 
to which these principles can be applied." You pledge yourselves, 
if you approve this resolution, to do your utmost, by petition 
and otherwise, to see to it that that measure does not contradict 
your sentiments ; that, whereas in Scotland there has been a time- 
serving policy, hereafter national education should be united to the 
great principle of religious equality, and it can never stand on 
any surer basis than that. I have much pleasure in supporting 
the resolution. (Cheers.) 

Mr. George Brown (Aberdeen) : Don't be alarmed, gentlemen, 
I am not going to make a speech, but having travelled upwards 
of 400 miles for the express purpose of attending this Conference I 
wish to take the opportunity of informing this meeting how 
thoroughly your Scotch friends sympathise in your movement; 
and although we are few in number, and the nation is but a small 
nation, — (laughter), — ^yet, small as it is, and limited as is its 
representation, — ^because we are entitled, both by our numbers and 
the amount of our taxation, to a much larger representation than 
we have, — yet few as are our representatives, they are in much 
larger proportion than any other part of the empire on the Liberal 
side. (Hear, hear.) The statement that has been made is quite 
correct, that there is no Tory representative for a town in Scotland, 
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and a large number c£ counties are represented by Liberals. Mj 
own county of Aberdeen was long considered the. hotbed of Toryism, 
but a few years ago it was divided into two, and both members 
are now thoroughly Liberal ; and the member for East Aberdeen- 
shire, although himself a member of the Free Church, which is far 
fipom sound on this subject, is himself thoroughly sound, and has 
announced the very programme that this Conference has laid down. 
(Cheers.) So that I am satis &ed if our English friends can get 
their members to stand as staunch to their Nonconformist prin- 
ciples and programme as the Scotch members will do, there is no 
fear of the result We are not so few in number in proportion 
to the population as some of our friends have said. I have a full con- 
viction, and I will state my reason for it, that, after all, if Scotland 
were polled, the majority of electors would be found to be voluntaries 
in sentiment and in practice. There is the United Presbyterian 
Church, of which we have a most worthy representative present in 
Mr. Kenton. They have been voluntaries to the backbone from 
the first Then we have all the Independents, and they are 
neither small in number nor uninfluential in character. They 
are, of course, all staunch voluntaries ; so are the Baptists, and 
there are a good many of them, and a great many others. But 
most of all we have the hard-headed working men of Scotland, 
and I am satisfied that if they were polled to-night the majority of 
them would subscribe to the programme that has been announced 
at this Conference. So that all you have to do when the Scotch 
BUI comes on is to watch it carefully. Do not allow it to pass 
without the programme of this Conference being engrafted into it 
Then you will have a fair field to establish the Irish BiU upon 
the same footing, and to get back the English Education Act to 
the point from which it never should have been allowed to depart 
The Rev. J. Fletcheb (Christchurch) : Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of the Conference, I should not have ventured to speak 
at all to-night, especially after the long sessions we have had, if 
it had not been that there are two points which I think ought 
to be brought under consideration. There is one party among 
us that has not been represented by ftny words that have been 
uttered during the whole proceedings of our Conference, and I 
happen to be one of that party. I must tell you that I have 
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held up my hand in behalf of evexy resolution that you have 
passed ; but there was a time vrhen I could not have entirely 
sympathised with the proceedings, even of the League. I have 
been from the beginning a voluntary of the voluntaries, and 
have endeavoured to fight that battle wherever the opportunity 
oflfered, whether with refer(mce to religion as established in this 
country and in other parts of the empire, or to education itself. 
For many years I have felt myself in this peculiar diflSculty, 
that our Nonconformist brethren were giving their sanction not 
merely to the new School Board system, and to the reception 
of money for the purpose of teaching religion in the new Board 
schools, but that they were giving their sanction to the old 
system of grants; and as my attention has long been brought 
to the latter by the peculiar circumstances in which I have been 
placed, I have always felt that I could not go with my reason and 
with my conscience and my heart, in support of any proposed 
system so long as there was the acknowledgment of the right 
to teach religion or even to have the Bjble in our Board 
^it^bools; and so long as there was the acknowledged right 
on the part of existing denominational schools to receive 
directly from the public purse grants for religion, of course 
[ thought that every man in the country had sufficient com- 
mon sense to see that the Conscience Clause was a mere sham 
and a delusion, and that the great majority of the denominational 
schools receiving grants were created and supported for denomina- 
tional purposes alone. We have ccnne now, I think, to take more 
just and comprehensive views on the subjject of national education, 
and to place it on a very dififerent basis from that which we occu- 
pied before. Let those views be adopted and all will be equitable 
and fair. I have been in connection with a purely voluntary 
school during the whole course of my ministry in a certain place. 
We have at this moment a perfectly voluntary school, and it has 
been so for fifty years. I have been asked to give this up in order 
that there might be a petition for a School Board. I said at once 
even* to those who wanted a School Board, ** Let us see what we are 
about. If I give up this school, which is better than the national 
and has been proved to be so by a test which has been applied by 
a purely voluntary society, I mean that grand and noble society 
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the Society af Arts, which has something to do with the educatioQ 

of our country^ if I give up this school, and ask for a School Board 

then we shaJl he in this most unhappy predicament of giving up our 

own school for a Board school, the management and character of 

which is uncertain, and of having an existing national school to 

compete with which has received a thousand pounds for its huild- 

ing and a large portion of the expenses connected with its educational 

system, while we Dissenters shall he left at sea with every one 

of our children taken away from us." Now, gentlemen, so long as 

the great Nonconformist body prosecuted their object with a 

desire to compromise matters, to have a Bible in the school 

and to allow the existing denominational schools to receive the 

grants, I never could go with them ; but now you have thrown 

both of these things overboard, now you go in England for a 

secular system, while all religion is to be taught entirely on the 

voluntary principle, and to be supported by it You do the same 

for Ireland, and that is the only way to deal with the Irish 

difficulty. You are going to do the same thing for Scotland, and 

it is the only thing that will harmonise the various sects of 

Scotland. Let them only be brought under the operation of a 

righteous system, and then their divisions will be healed and the 

people will become more united ; then they will not be rivals, but 

coadjutors in the grand and glorious work of educating their 

country. This one thing I have to say for myself, and I think I 

may say it for many who have been hitherto pure voluntaries, that in 

consideration of the grandeur of the scheme which we are now cod- 

templatiDg — ^for it is a grand scheme, — in consideration of what is 

now proposed in this Conference of Nonconformists, and what we 

hope to do in our own country, and in Ireland, and in Scotland ; 

in consideration of the great aim which we have, — ^to bring the 

whole empire under one uniform and equitable system, well based, 

because based on justice, I am prepared, and I think my brethren 

also who are in my position, will be prepared to say, " Well, we 

will give up our schools as soon as you can procure by the legislation 

of this country that there shall be no more denominational grants, 

and no more teaching of religion in the Board Schools. Then 

our people will come forward and supplement the religious 

want as they have for fifty years supplemented other wants. 
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both in relation to religion and education." (Cheers.) The 
-other point I am not going to open out at all, but simply 
to glance at. It is this : We have a grave and diflScult work 
before us, and we are not, I trust, going away from this Conference 
as if we were triumphant ; we are going each of us to the work 
which is implied in our attending here, and our assenting to the 
various resolutions which have been passed. The denominational 
system is deeply intrenched. In Parliament there is a, very 
influential party prepared to resist to the utmost ; and if you look 
through the country you vdll find that there are great difficulties 
in the way — ^not, it may be, in large towns like Manchester or 
Liverpool, but in some of our rural towns and in many of our 
southern counties. Those who labour among the people in country 
towns know how much there is there that is directly against us, 
how much to mislead, to misrepresent, to scandalise, to slander, to 
do everything to hinder this movement ; and if you look to the 
Government, you will see that they are not asking " What do the 
people think r but " What do the clergy think ? What do the 
gentry think ? What do those who have secured good positions 
in Parliament think ?" We have got a very hard fight before us. 
But then we are mounted on a good steed, the good steed principle, 
and if you will only stick your knees into it and ride on, though 
you may have to go over hedges and ditches, and stone walls, and 
all manner of difficulties, it will bring you out at last in the right 
place. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. R. W. Dale : I feel that some apology is due to the Con- 
ference for the very imperfect manner in which one of the 
resolutions was presented to it in the Free Trade Hall last 
night ; and I feel that another apology is due to it, inasmuch as 
we failed adequately to explain the meaning of certain words in 
that resolution, by which the Conference was greatly perplexed. I 
have requested permission to submit, this evening, a resolution 
expressing all that those words in brackets, by which some of you 
were perplexed last night, were intended by us to express. The 
words as they stood were extremely ambiguous, and were very 
open to the criticisms that were offered upon them. I consented 
to have them withdrawn, because I perceived that their intention 
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was misunderstood, and I thought it possible that if they were 
submitted to the Conference they might be rejected in consequence 
of that misunderstanding. I attached so much importance to 
what the words were intended to express that I preferred to with- 
draw the words altogether to the riiik of having them rejected. Now, 
although the Conference veiy naturally failed to appreciate the 
exact intention of those words last night, the writer of a leading 
article in the Times this morning has perfectly comprehended 
their intention, and I beg to call the attention of the Conference 
to the following passage from that article. "The Conference 
distinctly refused to adopt a proviso that the religious teaching 
before and after the hours of secular instruction should not be 
conducted by the teachers engaged during those hours. What 
then is the difference between the system thus shadowed forth and 
approved, and the system actually in operation under the Act of 
1870 ?' Under the present Act the echoolmai^r engaged to give 
secular instruc^,ion, is also engaged to give religious instruction 
before or after the secular instruction. What we are most anxions 
to secure is this, that the schoolmaster should not be engaged by 
any sect to give religious instruction in the school buildings before 
or afker the ordinary secular instruction that is intended to be 
given by the Board. (Cheers.) We are perfectly sure that if 
school-boards are permitted to suffer their schoolmasters to enter 
into arrangements of this kind, this will happen in ninety-nine 
cases out of every hundred of the rural parishes in England. 
The schoolmaster, when he appears before the Board, will be 
informed that his salary for secular instruction will be from £80 to 
£90 a year, perhaps ; and that if he^consents to give religions 
instruction, to teach children the Church Catechism and the 
collects for an hour before school every morning, he will receive 
an additional £5 from the clergyman. That isj the position will 
be, practically, precisely the same as it is now ; and we must 
distinctly protest against the possibility of its being supposed that 
this Conference Would permit such an arrangement to be made 
between a sect and a schoolmaster. I have, therefore, ven- 
tured to ask permission to submit a resolution to the Conference 
which I hope will express this somewhat more definitely than the 
words which were contained in the resolution last night. We are 
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anxious to protest against this arrangement, not only in the interests 
of religions equality, but in the interests of the schoolmasters of the 
country. Qentlemen, we shall find our strongest allies in this 
struggle among tiie certificated schoolmasters in national schools. 
We haye abundant evidence that these men groan under the 
tyranny to which they are continually subjected by the clergjonen 
who have the confidence of the Board (Hear, hear.) For their 
sakes, to prevent the profession of the schoolmaster from 
becoming a close profession into which no man shall be able to 
enter who is not prepared to teach Church of England doctrines in 
rural districts^ we ask you to accept this resolution. I think one 
reason why we did not make our meaning clear last night was 
this : Those of us who had the preparation of the resolutions^ had 
been discussing at great length last week the new programme of 
the National Education League. By that programme it is pro- 
vided that Schodi Boatds may permit school buildings to be used 
out of school hours by religious commimities, who are prepared to 
provide religious instruction at their own cost. I do not wish to 
introduce to this Conference the discussion of that proposal. It 
is a proposal which requires very grave consideration, I think, 
before any one can pronounce what he himself would feel to be a 
final decision on its merits. But what I do ask the Conference to 
do is this — ^without pronouncing any opinion on that proposal, to 
declare that, should it be adopted, certain other consequences 
must follow. The minds of some of us were full of the long 
debates that we had last week in Birmingham about the new pro- 
gramme of the League, a programme which I most frankly 
accept, and which I shall do my utmost to carry ; but I do not 
wish to introduce to this Conference the discussion of that parti- 
cular element of it ; therefore I have put the resolution in this 
form : — 

" That in the evemt of school boarcb permitting religiotu oommnnities to 
provide at their own cart for the giring of religiom instraction out of school- 
hoars, in binldiagB provided for the board — a proposal on which no opinion 
is prononnoed— this ConlinreneB destres to deelsre that in no case should the 
sdhookaastM be employed to give that iastrootion.'' 

The Bev. A. Hakit ay : I have consented to second this resolu- 
tion, chiefly because I was one of the delegates, who, at the meeting 
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yesterday evening, objected to the parenthetical clause, in order 
that it may appear clearly to our vigilant censors outside, that the 
objection taken to that clause did not arise from any qualified 
approval of the proposal to separate the function of the teacher in 
secular matters entirely from the function of the teacher in matters 
religious. It was because we very strongly held by this distinction, 
and supposed some confusion of thought might arise about it, that 
we took up the ground that was then assumed I had hardly 
reached my temporary home before I felt regret that Mr. Mac- 
laren's proposal to postpone the matter until this morning had 
not been accepted, for I felt then just as I feel now, that the pro- 
bability would be that if matters took the course which the League 
recommends or is prepared to concede, that the buildings of the 
school boards shall be used out of school hours for religious teaching, 
and if it were conceded that the teacher of the school, being a 
Government official, should give the religious teaching, the election 
of teachers would be apt to be vitiated by private and underhand 
negotiations with candidates on the part of members of school 
boards, anxious to secure a certain kind of religious teaching, and 
not very scrupulous as to the moda On this ground I feel that it is 
most fitting that we should take up the position which the resolution 
indicates, according to which the teacher is left free, as the. paren- 
thetical clause would not have left him free to engage in religious 
teaching anywhere except in his own school, and we are protected 
from confusion of thought in regard to the functions of Govern- 
ment teachers, and remove a temptation out of the way of school 
boards which might lead to the worst form of sectarian conflict in 
almost every parish in England. (Cheera) 

Rev. F. S. Johnstone : Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as I com- 
menced the opposition last night to the exceedingly ambiguous 
clause, I rise now simply to state my cordial approval of the 
resolution. I think we should have made a great mistake by 
passing that clause, because it would, in my opinion, and in the 
opinion I believe of the great majority of this Conference, have 
prevented schoolmasters from having the ordinary liberties of a 
British subject. At the same time I see that it is exceedingly 
necessary that we should give a distinct utterance upon the employ- 
ment of schoolmasters for religious instruction. I think the 
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resolution meets the case exactly, and I trust we shall pass it 
unanimously. 

Mr. Habtley : Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, at this advanced 
period of our Conference, I think we must be content with five 
minutes instead of ten. I have on^ two or three things to say, 
and I will say them in as few words as possible. First, I wish to 
support the resolution that Mr. Dale has moved, because it removes 
the misconception which would have been caused, and which has 
been caused by the omission of the clause last evening. That has 
been so ably laid before you by Mr. Dale and Mr. Hannay that I 
need not say another word about it. Then I wish to support this 
resolution mainly because it recognises a principle about which I 
humbly submit rather too little has been said at the previous meet- 
ings of this Conference. I gladly accept the decision which has been 
come to, and which I had come to a long while ago. I do not think 
we have enunciated anything new in the principles we have adopted 
at this Conference. I believe they are the old principles returned 
to after some, aberrations, for as I hold it, the principles upon 
which we always acted were these two. First, that Government 
has nothing to do with the teaching of religion, and I never can 
understand what difference it makes whether that teaching is given 
to the old or the young; and secondly, that no one can properly 
teach religion but religious persons. In fighting the battle, which 
in common with some others I have had to fight in London on 
this matter, I always agreed to this statement, that education 
properly considered must include religious teaching. None of us 
object to that. There can be no perfect education without religion. 
The question is whether that religion must be given in a certain 
building and by a certain man, or whether it should be given by 
those to whom it specially belongs. We have agreed that we wiU 
adopt that principle — ^the State to do its own work, and the churches 
to do theirs; but let us take care that the churches do do theirs. 
There is an immense responsibility involved in the acceptance of 
the programme upon which we have agreed, and we are more than 
ever bound to see that in some way or another the youthful portion 
of this country have a sound religious education. I venture to 
press it upon the conscience of every gentleman here, and 
especially upon the consciences of those who have so eloquently 
Q 
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advocated the confinii^ of the State to its own propw duties, iibat 
they would do all they can to see that our Churches do tiieir part 
in the future, as I am bold to say they have not done siiffiei^itlym 
the past in reference to this great matter. Whatever caa be 
done should he done in tins cErection. The improvement of cm 
Sunday sdiools must be looked to. That work vtxiBb not be kft 
so much to the young and the nnedncated, and the inexperieocei 
The very cream of the piety and the talent of our churches diotild 
be enlisted in that work ; and we mitft not lose, in the efforts 
which we have been making in pne direction, the sense of oor 
responsibility in the other. I ask every gentleman to go home 
detomined in reference to this matt^ to do his duty^ not only in 
this but in othw d^Nirtments. If wedc evening elasaes for 
instruction in religion must be formed, or if dasses for the instrae- 
tion of the upper classes must be established apart from the 
Sunday school in the rooms of those who have rooms at liheir 
diqK)saI, and who have talent and ability to teach, or in whateva 
way this business can be done, the churehes are bound to do it, 
and thus vindicate their consistency in reference to Hie work they 
have undertaken. 

Mr. Joseph Spencer — Having taken part in €he discussion of 
last night, very unpleasantly to myself, I feel bound, now that the 
resolution is put into a shape in which I can concur, to say that I 
heartily agree with the resolution in its altered form. 

Eev. Professor Anthony (Plymouth) : — ^I will endeavour as far 
as possible to put what I have to say in the space of two or tiiree 
minutes. As I am not able, I fear, quite to take the ground which 
has been taken with regard to Mr. Dale's resolution, I should be 
glad to give you the reason why. I do not quite understand frcnn 
what Mr. Dale has said, whether this resolution is put before 
us in order to help the schoolmaster, to save him from diffi- 
culty, or to help the ratepayer. I cannot be a party, and I do 
not believe there is a gentleman here who would be a psrfy, 
to putting any religious disability upon one of our fellow-oitttens, 
even though he be a schoolmaster, and if you have a regulation hy 
which you forbid the schoolmaster to teach in his school that 
which he believes to be true, under the direction of those who 
employ him, you will shut out at oncealaree-number of most 
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valuable men who otherwise will be engaged in this work. ('' No, 
DO.") Let us remember that we have now formally initiated a 
secular system, and by your new platform we forbid any instruotion 
to be given in school hours but that which is purely secular. I 
for my part^ as a religious man, would not undertake the duty of 
a schoolmaster if in undertaking that duty I was prevented, if I 
had the opportunity, from teaching children under my care at pro- 
per times and fenced by proper conditions, that which jE believed 
to be God's truth. And let me note one more point. Exclude 
the schoolmaster by your resdution, and where are you for teachers ? 
Take my own county, Devonshire. You will find that if you do not 
allow the schoolmaster to teach you will have the clergyman or 
some one in the hands of tibe clergyman who will teach — (hesgr,. 
hear) — and in our country districts such an influence can be brought 
to bear upon the parents of the children tiiat it n^y be 9s much 
as their position in the village is worth, wh«n Christmas comes, if 
their children are not present at the time when religious instruc- 
tion is given. It is the good boy who leanns the Catechism who 
will receive the good Christmas gifts. Therefore, I say, we do not 
save ourselves from the difficulty apprehended by the mover of 
this resolution, and in addition to that we put upon the school- 
master a religious disability. ('* No, no.") If you diflfer from me 
so let it be, but I would suggest to Mr. Dale — (coofusioft and 
cries of "order.") 

The Chairman : This is a Conference. We j^iiave come from 
aU parts of the kingdom in order that we may have a very general 
expression of opinion. We do not want to bear opinions on one 
side only, and I beg that you will hear Mr. Anthony. 

Reiv. Professor Anthony : I would suggest whether it would nqt 
meet the case if Mr. Dale were to introduce this into his resolution, 
" Provided that it be no condition in the engageBae^t^f the school- 
master by the Board that he shall he required to give that religious 
instruction." That will save the position of l^he schoolmaster in 
this matter, so that he will not be compelled to accept ^n epgfige- 
ment of the Board by which he will give religious instruction, but 
you leave it stiU ffee for him, if he is so difiposqd^ to give that 
religious instruction which may ibe required by the zQanogers of the 
school out g£ school hours. J ^m. sorry :to h^iv? .to intrude this 
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matter upon you, but I have very earnestly and seriously looked 
at the matter since the meeting of last night, and I feel as an up- 
holder of the purest and simplest religious liberty, that I can he no 
party to any resolution by which, as I have said before, you 
will prevent a religious man at proper times and under proper con- 
ditions from teaching such religious doctrines as he believes to be 
trua • 

Rev. E S. Shields (Wisbeach): I should be sorry to stand 
between this meeting and Mr. MiaJl for more than two or three 
minutes. I agree with the resolution proposed by Mr. Dale, but 
it seems to me from the speeches made during this discussion that 
the fact has been ignored-«--or rather overlooked— of there being 
schoolmasters who are Nonconformists. Now, I have a case of 
some importance to bring before this Conference, as the principle 
of the personal religious liberty of the schoolmaster is involved in 
it. I will tell my tale and then sit down. I know a young man— 
a schoolmaster — who expected to be appointed master under a 
school board, and who is a Dissenter. He is not a Sunday-school 
teacher, but he happens to be a lay preacher. The young man, 
being an efficient teacher, had so obtained the esteem of the people 
that almost all the children in the neighbourhood went to his 
British school, so that the national school had but very few 
scholars. He was told by a member of the school-board — a clergy- 
man — that he could not be a schoolmaster under the Board, ac- 
cording to the 42nd Article of Code of the Regulations for 1871, as 
he was not a bond fide layman, seeing that he engaged in public 
preaching. The clerk of the Board— on which there is a majority 
of Churchmen — was instructed to write to the Committee of 
Council about the case, and a letter was received from the 
Education Department which completely confirmed the views of 
the clergyman, as it stated that the young man would not be 
eligible for the office of schoolmaster in any elementary school, 
unless he gave a distinct promise to abstain from all public 
religious ministrations. (Shame, shame.) I saw a letter from the 
Clerk to the Board, containing a copy of what he had received 
from the Education Department. Now it strikes me that there 
are in various parts of the country schoolmasters who preach 
occasionally, and I think there ought to be some notice taken of 
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this matter. Several previous speakers have seemed anxious— ^ 
and rightly too — ^that the personal liberty of schoolmasters who 
are Churchmen should not be infringed upon ; I feel as anxious 
that the personal liberty of schoolmasters who are Nonconformists 
should be equally respected. No doubt clergymen would like to see 
schoolmasters leading the children on Sunday to the Establish* 
ment. I will venture to say that a schoolmaster doing that can b^ 
more of a sectarian than another who may occasionally preach a 
sermon in his own neighbourhood, or in a village a few miles from, 
his home. 

Mr. E. MiALL, H.P. : — ^I wish to say only a word or two in refe- 
rence to this resolution, and if possible so to explain it that it shall 
not be misunderstood by any member of the Conference. We desire 
to lay no religious disability upon any man in the realm — (hear,, 
hear) — ^but we say that the schoolmaster is a representative of 
puldic authority, and that, in his character as an officer employed 
by the Government to do certain things, he shall not take a com- 
mission to pursue religious teaching and instruction from any body 
of men, by which a confusion shall be made in the minds of those. 
with whom he comes in contact, as to the sphere of action in which 
he may legitimately act. So long as he is not employed by any 
religious body, or so long as he is acting only upon his own respon- 
sibility, out of the sphere which the law assigns to him, he may 
exercise whatever religious influence he has, and teach anybody 
who will listen to his teaching. (Cheers.) 

Mr. R W. Dale : — ^After what Mr. Miall has said I will not 
do the Assembly the discourtesy to suppose that it is necessary that 
I should offer a reply. 

The resolution was put and carried with one dissentient. 

Rev. Mr. Statham (in the absence of Mr. Kelly) proposed : — 

**That this Conference desires to express its cordial approval of the action 
of Edward IMiall, Esq., M.P., in submitting to Parliament last session a 
motion for the disestablishment of the Churches of England and Scotland, 
and its admiration of the courage, vigour and consistency with which 
throughout his public life he has illustrated and defended the principles of 
religious equality." 

He said : The resolution I now propose has to do with the great 
coming campaign. Ecclesiastical establishments lie at the root of 
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legislative difficulties^ not «iJj in eonneetion wHh the Education 
question which now so proniinently engages the mind of ibe natioHi 
but of many other of our ptditical and social grietasces ; and until 
we deal a successful blow at the root, we are only trimming away 
nt the branches of the evil Our purpose then now is not only to 
express our unabated confidence in Edward MiaU, Esq., MJP., bnt 
to make manifest on the part of this great Conference our united 
and hearty determination to stand shoulder to shoulder together 
as a united and hearty band ready to render Mr. Miall unswerving 
allegiance in his future action in the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment I have called it a campaign, because although ultimate 
victory is certain — ^there is much of patient endurance and hard 
toil to be undergone before the desired goal of religious equaUty is 
reached. There will inevitably be a contest growing hotter and 
hotter, all along the line which separates Conformist from Non- 
conformist alike in England, Scotland, and Wales. Our position 
now differs from that of former eras in our history on this wise — 
whilst we have the established churches before us, we have one 
disestablished church behind us — ^and as it is true that the prestige 
of one great success has much to do with the metal of an army in 
relation to its future fights, so we are bold to think that the carry- 
ing of the heights, and the successful storming of the citadel in 
Ireland will nerve our arms in relation to the more formidable 
conflict before us. In this conflict we are engaged as religious 
men, animated as we hope and believe by the spirit of the Great 
Master, and true to the highest interests of Christianity itself. The 
V struggle may be embittered by party feeling, but it will not be so 
by us, we seek nothing for ourselves. Those who stigmatise us as 
.seeking supremacy for ourselves may wish the charge were true, 
but they know full well that it is not. The struggle may be long, 
though some of us are sanguine enough to think that the ultimate vic- 
tory of religious equality over sectarian privilege is not so very far off. 
The last parliamentary division went, as we aU full well knew it 
would, against Mr. Miall, yet it was in the truest sense a success. The 
number voting on the affirmative side was far larger than many of 
us expected, and it was a united force. This in itself augurs well 
for the future, especially when you contrast the ayes with the noes. 
These latter consisted of a confused army of Adullamites, — of 
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Tories df the old school, and Tories of the new^ — miagled with a 
few Liberak looking out for a creed, and a few more who have 
lost their creed. We say nothing of the place-creed, although 
fix>in tii&e immemorial, in Parliamentary life, there have been 
those whose creed, vadik^ the Athaoasian, is summed up in one 
sentence,--*-'' I believe in place," — and like the Athanasian has a 
daannatory clause appended, — '* This is the placeman's creed, which 
whoso beUeveth not in cannot be politically saved." When any 
man or men vote in place for what they did not vote for out of 
plaoe, we need not be ungenerous enough to criticise their motives, 
we can only regard it as a remarkable and inexplicable phenomenon. 
The opposition was a medley, — Mr. MiaU's party constituted a 
unity. Moreover, the " noes" have all the forces of the age against 
them, — Mr. Miall had, to a large extent, the political sentiment of 
the ccmtinent on his side. Mr. Miall is ready to renew the cam- 
paign, aad we, the rank a^d file of hw party, cannot bivouac in ease 
while his stirring trumpet calls us to the war. Certain it is that 
we shall be misreinresented, that we shall have such euphonious 
uanaes as robbers applied again to ourselves, and that we shall 
be wilfuUy misunderstood as enemies of the Episcopal Church when 
we are in reality amongst her truest friends. When the oppor- 
tunity occurs again for Mr. Miall to make his motion, we have only 
this to say to all dilettanti members of Parliament, — that if 
they abstain from voting on our side, our view of their position 
will be this, — "he that is not with me is against me." Not 
to vote may appear to be neutrality, but it is infidelity to the 
cause. We are moved, gentlemen, by many motives. We are not 
destructionists \ a falser accusation never was made. We are con- 
structionists. Out of the debris of the disestablished Irish Church 
a better will be erected than the one which was buttressed up by 
prestige and privilege. We are no enemies to the Episcopal Church 
as such, and in all the long conflicts of our leaders it can never be 
charged against Mr. Miall that he ever once cast a stone either at 
the creed, or the ritual, or the rubric of the Episcopal Church. 
Nor have we in our capacity as Nonconformists done so — ^there is 
much in h^, very much, that we appreciate, reverence and love. 
Our battle has not been with the men or their manners, though 
these latter have sometimes been rather destitute of " mildness 
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and sweet reasonableness ;*' but our battle has been with a great 
system of ecclesiastical dominations. We honestly believe that 
the best thing for religion itself, for the cause of the Saviour we 
serve, and of the nation we love, will be the setting free of the 
English Church. If the Toiy papers call us all the bad names 
in Dr. Johnson's dictionary, from the mild epithet of pillagers on 
to the expletives unutterable, all we can say is " let them." Some 
of the Manchester hoardings I notice are so covered wiiii bills, 
red, black, and blue, that all the next bill-sticker can do is to blot 
out an old one in posting up a new one, and really we are so 
covered now, that there is no room for more. Some of the relics 
of the old ones still remain, which were used during the passing of 
the Irish Disestablishment Bill, and if they amused our opponents, 
we are quite ready to testify that they did not Uurt us. Gentle- 
men, bad names hurt no one but the speakers of them, and " curse?, 
like chicken, come home to roost." We remember one who was 
called Beelzebub, and the servant is not above his master. We 
believe, moreover, that the opposite elements in the English 
Church had better be set free to go to " their own company," and 
that the monstrous coalition of Romanists, Evangelicals, Rational- 
ists, and Pyrrhonists, had better for truth's sake, better for honours 
sake, better for the sake of the common conscience, be speedily 
brought to nought. Mr, Miall, I say, in leading the cause of Dis- 
establishment, is doing a most religious work, in which we can 
sincerely ask the blessing of Almighty God. Mr. Miall, too, is 
doing a great social work. The Establishment has all too long 
divided England against herself. The geologic strata are not more 
definite and distinct than the old lines between Conformist and 
Nonconformist. In towns and cities we feel it, but in villages 
Hindoo caste is not a more sad reality. In the cricket field, in 
the skating club, in the book society, in the grammar school, in 
the reading-room, in the winter tea-parties and the summer 
croquet-parties, church people so-called give a sniflF at " this man 
who was a Samaritan." It touches, too, on our great philanthropic 
works. We are divided even here — ^we have church sailors' 
orphan homes and chapel sailors* orphan homes, church young 
men's institutes and chapel young men's institutes, church ragged 
schools and chapel ragged schools. There is a disturbing force 
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at work poisoning the very fountains of social peace, setting 
£a>mily against family, and sometimes making a man's foes even 
they of his own household. On religious, on social, and on philan< 
thropic grounds, then, we meet to-night to strengthen Mr. Miall's 
hands — and even on intellectual grounds, for even in literature the 
leaven does its work I am uttering a fact known to many of you, 
when I say that writers who are supposed to be under the 
prestige of the Establishment have a considerable vantage groimd 
of influence in that very fact. Yes, ecclesiastical establishmentR 
are in all aspects imjust, unfair, imchristian. Well, gentlemen, 
thinkers among the Conservatives, who *^ see ahead," mark the 
signs of the times, and, lo I concerning Nonconformist treatment 
there is quite a pantomimic transformation scene. The patron of 
Establishment, two centuries ago, stood at the door of his house 
urging the nation to worry, to persecute, and, if necessary, to 
imprison Dissenters. Then, after a lapse of time, appearing again, 
he altered his address, and said, some 50 years ago, tolerate them — 
make them as imcomfortable as you like ; but, I am afraid we 
must tolerate them. And now, surely it cannot be the same 
patron, for it is his way and his manner are changed ; but it is 
the same voice. He is beckoning — calling — ^throwing open his 
arms — ^bidding the beadle imbolt the other half of the church door, 
and let the once scourged, once tolerated, and once patronised 
Dissenters in. A new discovery has been made. There is actually 
room for us. We ought never to have been cast out at 
alL And this same Establishment loves us very much. Com- 
prehension ? No 1 Where are the remains of our fathers ? 
Laws change, customs change, manners change, but principles 
never change. We object as much on principle now as our brave 
forefiithers did in times of old to any Church Establishment, 
be they Scotch or English. Not for us now the easy surrender 
of our grand old camp, our fathers' swords were well trusted 
and well tried, and we take up the weapons which have fallen 
from their hands. Not for us the sweet luxury of interchanging 
pulpits whilst the one brother patronises and the other is a 
pa,tronised man; not for us after the long conflicts of years, 
an unworthy compromise as the close of the weary war. No, no ! 
i<*t us from this great meeting tell the narliament, tell the nation. 
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tell our constituencies, tell our sanB that by God's hdp we mean to 
rekindle the fires of oar old feud, and to retake oar old vows; whilst 
we surround the altar where our srres first stood so sternly by the 
shield of liberty. Gentlemen, we have had enough of the insult of 
toleration, and we are not so lost to honour as to desert the cause 
just as the sharpest conflict begins. We undertake the war as 
patriots ; we Undertake it as Liberals ; we undertake it as C!hris- 
tiana The Times of this day says, " Not even Mr. Miall can be 
said to possess the power of compelling the attention of the House 
of Commons." Well, we shall see. Printing House Square has 
prophesied falsely before now ! But the genius of the scribe will 
not desert them when their |Mrophecy fails. No, the art of putting 
things will not desert them. I fancy, gentlemen, that I take up 
the Times of 1882, and read thus : ''All along we have seen the 
ultimate issue of this great conflict, and from time to time have 
expressed ourselves confident that the English Church would be 
found well prepared for its coming freedom, but let not Mr. Miall 
and his friends think that the division of last night was the result 
of their often ill-timed zeal — ^it is due not to political agitators, but 
to that craving for freedom which hoe secretly affected the EngUsh 
Church itself" But, gentlemen, the English people will pronounce 
a far different verdict from that. There is a heart of justice in this 
grand old nation still. Mr. E. Miall, the representative in Parlia- 
ment of our great cause, will carry us to the height of victory if 
God should spare his health and life, which we most earnestly pray 
that he may do; and he will win a place in the records of national 
history second to none in the long roU of patriots whose monu- 
ments adorn our hall at Westminster, and whose memory in the 
hearts of a nation worthy of its ancestors never dies. We are here 
now to resolve in the majesty of an indefeasible purpose, and in 
the strength of that justice which is the inspiration of God, that 
we will never bate heart or hope till the bright day of religious 
equality, and with that we hope religious unity, dawns upon our 

land. 

Mr. Benjamin Ahmitage : I rise to second the motion. We 
are engaged in an enterprise which has for its purpose the doiog of 
a great good — ^politically, socially, and religiously — ^to the people of 
this country. Mr. Miall has carried on the cause with unswerving 
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coufage flffid Utterring foAnotism. He is the political leader of tbe 
Nonoanforifiists of the country, and I believe that Mr. Miall may 
be ftB proad of his army as his army is of its leader. (Applcuise.) 

The resolution was passed amid enthusiastic cheering. 

Mr. Miall, M.P. i Mr. Chairmaa and gentlemen of the Conr 
ference-— Yon may imagine that the resolution that you have just 
now passed with perfect unanimity and with, perhaps, too great 
enthusiasm — (no, no) — introduced as it was and seconded by 
speeches that made me hold down my head, because T think there 
was more attributed to my personal exertions and influence than 
ought to have been attributed — (no, no) — ^you may imagine what 
are the emotions which fill my bosom at the present time in con- 
sequence of the distinction I have just now received. For I agree 
with Mr. Armitage entirely that you have conferred an honour 
upon me, and that it is a great distinction to a man, of which he 
ought to feel proud, that he is acknowledged as a leader by such 
an assembly as we have had here these last few days. For intel- 
lectual vigour, for self-restraint, for a high sense of moral feeling, 
for a determination to sacrifice everything that can be sacrificed 
where principle is not concerned, in order that unity may be 
effected, for the clearness with which great political and politico- 
ecclesiastical questions have been put forth in your resolutions, 
and the high order of eloquaice by which they have been argued 
out and sustained, I do not remember that any assembly has been 
called together — ^at least within the range of my experience and 
obserration — equal to this. You have spoken of my courage, 
gentlemen ; I cannot take to myself the compliment that you pay 
me. The strongest feeling that weighed with me in bringing for- 
ward the motion which I did in the House of Commons was— first, 
the desire to accomplish the end of my life ; that for which I have 
longed, and laboured, and prayed, and striven whenever the oppor- 
tunity presented itself — (cheers) — and secondly, because my 
Coi£9cience was weighed down with something like the feeling which 
the Apostle expressed when he said, "Yea, woe is me if I preach not 
the gospel" I was sustained by the sympathy, and I may say by 
the prayers of Nonconformists throughout the country ; and it was 
in faith that those prayers would be answered that I rejoiced 
in the experience — an experience which I never had before in my 
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life— that <m the moining of the day upon which I was to bring 
forward that motion all dotids lifted off my mind, and I felt that 
if ever the prayeis of people were answered they were answered in 
my personal experience. I can take no credit to myself I can 
only say that I attempted to perform a duty from which I shrank, 
and that I was assisted in the performance of it. (Cheers.) And 
whatever may be the future, or whatever may be the modes in 
which I shall attempt to follow up this movement hereafter, I do 
feel that the great end for which I have laboured has been 
accomplished, and, that I have been the feeble instrument in 
the hands of Divine Providence in being, permitted to introduce 
to the Legislature of this country a full exposition of the great 
j»inciples of religious equality and the spirituality of the Church 
of Christ With me it has been very much a religious work. I 
have been sustained and prompted by religious feelings, and so 
long as Qod may spare my life, and so long as he may continue to 
me my powers in some way or other, whether as leader or as fol- 
lower, I shall be rejoiced to help forward this great and mighty 
wo]^ (Cheers.) Once more accept my hearty thanks for your 
kind sympathy with me and for the generous expression which 
you have given to me of your approbation and support (Loud 
cheera) 

The Chairman : I beg to move the following resolution : — 

^ That the best thanks of this Conference he given to the Society of Friends 
in Manchester for the generous kindneiw they have shown in freely granting to 
the Conference the use of their meeting house ; and also to the Committee 
of the Friends' Institute for the courtesy with which they have promoted the 
convenience and comfort of the delegates and visitors by placing the rooms 
of the institute at their dispoeaL" 

This resolution needs no comment and no advocacy, and I beg to 
move it. 

Mr. J. A« Beith : As a member of the Working Committee who 
have carried out the arrangements, I have been asked to second 
the resolution. When this Conference was originally projected, 
we contemplated holding it in -the Town Hall ; but from the 
number of del^ates coming, it was found totally insufficient to 
contain them, and apparently no other suitable place existed. In 
our need the friends have been to us " friends indeed." I think 
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we ought not to separate without noticing this, that while a great 
many people are very fond of maligning us as irreligious, that 
communion of Christi&ns who, of all others, are celebrated for their 
simple faith in and profound love of the Bible, have permitted us 
the use of this room. I think that is a comment upon the malign- 
ing words that have been so often uttered against us — a silent 
comment which our nialigners will find it very difficult to answer. 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 

Eev. H. W. Crossket: The resolution which I have the 
honour to propose is one on behalf of the delegates who are 
assembled here, — ^returning our heartiest thanks to the chairman, 
the secretaries, and members of the Manchester Nonconformist 
Association for the zeal, the energy, the liberality, and the 
ability with which they have discharged the heavy and responsible 
labours which have been imposed upon them in connection with 
this Conference, — a. Conference which marks an epoch in the 
history of Nonconformity, and in the history of the religious 
liberties of England. (Loud cheers.) In proposing this resolution 
I can testify, knowing the details of the Conference, that every 
word of it is beneath the mark, and that the ability and zeal which 
have been shown could only have been sustained by a conviction 
of the high and important principles involved in these proceedings, 
and a noble devotion to the cause of freedom and of Grod. Sir, 
this Conference was freely called. We made no attempt to pack 
our .meetings, or to secure one single representative from any body 
whatever. We appealed to the country, and the . life of the 
country responded of itself to the appeal. Every resolution 
adopted by this Conference, with one exception on a point 
of detail from which there was one dissentient only, has been 
passed perfectly unanimously by upwards of 1,800 representatives 
of 800 associations of the Nonconformists of England. (Cheers.) 
These resolutions have not been of a light character, dealing with in- 
significant details. We have asserted a broad principle to guide 
the future history of our country, potent in every direction to ex- 
alt and to ennoble the citizens of every sect and every party. The 
importance of this meeting is still further marked by the fact, that 
under a solemn and serious sense of responsibility, a responsibility 
which those who ventured to suggest the course have most deeply 
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felt through that old and historic (xxmeetion with the great Liberal 
party which it has been heretofore their pride and delight to 
dierish^ thia Conlerence has been compelled to declare that its 
attachment to the principles of religious equality is stronger than 
its regard for anj ties of party ; aud that any Liberal GovermDa^it 
yet to come must accept the policy oi absolute and cc^soplete 
religious equality, or forfeit the confidence o£ NonoonfoFmists. 
(Cheers.) On behalf of upwards of 1,800 dd^ates, I ventcEca to 
propose this resolution, conveying our heartiest thanks to tibose 
gentlemen in Manchester who have so nobly earned on this great 
work, and I ought to indude in it our thaoiks for that prodigal and 
almost boundless hospitality which has proved at any rate that tiie 
cause of religious equality is the cause of hearty good fellowship 
all iixe world over. (Cheers.) I beg, sir, to move, 

'^ That the heartiest thanks of the delegates nereiAfisembled be given to 
the Chairman, secretaries, and members of the oommittee of the Manchesfcer 
Nonconformist Association, far the zeal, energy, liberality, and ability with 
which they have discharged the heavy and responsible labours which have 
Deen imposed upon them in connection with this Oonference — ^a Conference 
which marks an epoch in the history of Nonconformity and in ^e history of 
the religious liberties of this emfore. That this Conference also deaizesio 
express its cordial gratitude for the hearty and generous hospitality which 
its members have received from the friends in Manchester and Its neogh- 
bourhood" 

Mr. Snape: I beg to second the prc^sition. I venture to 
think that, in spite of what the Times says to-day about the want 
of influence and the smallness of the numbers attending this Confid- 
ence, — (oh ! oh!) — ^before this Mr. Gladstone will have repented of 
that which I cannot but call a braggart defiance that he flung at Idr. 
Miaill in Parliament And I venture also to think that the revolt* 
as it has be^a called, of Nonc<mformists will not be long, for the 
fundamental principles of Nonconformity and liberalism are 
homogenous, they are inseparable, and the LibeaBl 'Govermneiit 
will eith^ have to go over to lie ranks of their oj^onents or to 
change their opinions and f oUow on in tihe pathway that we iia;ve 
cleared. I will not detain you further than <to express oikt 
acknowledgments for the great assistanoe we have received from 
the Manohester secretanes, «nd oitr regret that Sfr. Oobbett^ tme 
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ml the secretaries, has been* prevented by illness £rom attending. 

!I%e zesohvtion was imanimously carried. 

The Rev. A. Thomson, M.A. :— I beg, cm behalf of the officials 
and memb^ns of the Mandiester Committee gratefully to acknow- 
ledge the vote of thanks which you have now passed for the 
performance of the labours that have devolved upon us in 
assembling this great Conference. Undoubtedly heavy duties 
have fallen upon some, and considerable anxiety and effort upon 
most if not all of our nitmber ; but these have been more than 
repaid by the wonderful, unlooked for and unparalleled success 
that has attended our Conference. I did not myself, and I am 
sure my fellow-members did not anticipate that the delegates 
would Aow themselves, I will not say so enthusiastic, but so clear- 
sighted in their perception of certain grand principles, and so 
thoroughly unanimous and firm in the enunciation and main- 
tenance of them. We have had many fears with respect to some 
of these points. One of my fellow members said to me on Monday,. 
" Now we are in for it, and we shall have a series of fights." I said, 
'' Perhaps we ohall, but we must go through with it/' But we have 
had no fights, no contests that deserve the name. Many fogs have 
been cleared away ; we now understand each other far better than 
we did before, and are conscious of our agreement in the light of 
common and acknowledged principles. I must also say that we 
do feel greatly indebted for the success of the proceedings of this 
Conference to our excellent friends of the Birmingham Central 
Nonconformist Committea Without their aid in drawing up 
some of the most important resolutions, I do not know how we 
of the Manchester Committed, who have had less experience, who 
have been less engaged hitherto in this arduous work, could really 
have carried it through ; and, therefore, that ought to be acknow- 
ledged. I wodd only say further, we must never forget this, that 
we are only at the beginning of the conflict The enthusiasm has 
been kindled; it has been brought to a glowing point. We 
have now distinctly asserted our principles, and have put our foot 
down upon them. We have mustered our forces ; we have pro- 
nounced our watchwords; we have pointed out those positions 
which we mean to assail in due order ; and now you have to go 
each of you to yocur different districts, there to gather others around 
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you, to summon up your strength, and to put it forth with all the 
decision and consistency that will be needed in the many toils 
and conflicts that lie before us. ' There is victory at the end. We 
have the highest motives to sustain us ; I trust we shall respond 
to them. We Nonconformists will not be less religious than we 
have hitherto been. I hope we shall be increasingly religious, iq 
the truest sense, £a.ithful to the principles of our spiritual life ; but 
I trust also that in the future we shall prove more intelligent, more 
consistent, more united, and more resolute than before in our 
political action. (Cheers.) 

The Chairman, in acknowledging this vote of thanks^ and in 
closing the Conference, said : Now that the Conference is drawing 
to a close, what substantial and permanent good shall we say we 
have gained ? First the essential unity which exists among Non- 
conformists has been visibly manifested, and I trust in some 
degree strengthened. We are one in spirit always ; one in action, 
when united action is required. Next there has been a clear and 
emphatic assertion of our principles, and a definite line of policy 
adopted. The iniquity of the past and recent legislation in favour 
of the Established Church has been so clearly shown, both here 
and elsewhere, that in all future elections we may count upon the 
support of those great popular constituencies which have never 
been found indifferent to the considerations of justice. Henceforth 
no statesman who calls himself Liberal will dare to turn a totally 
deaf ear to our claims. Some one or more of the grievous burdens 
which the existing laws cast upon Nonconformists will probably be 
lightened, or altogether removed. But, unless I am mistaken 
those distinguished men, whose powerful reasoning and manly 
eloquence have yesterday and to-day both instructed and delighted 
us, insist upon this or that special injustice, not so much that re- 
dress for the individual wrong should be demanded, but that it 
should be seen what serious mischiefs necessarily spring out of 
the unjust domination of a sect, what a brood of evils issue from 
the unholy union of Church and State. We must not, we dare 
not, be content with anything less than this, that all men shall be 
equal before the law ; that the rights of conscience shall be held 
sacred ; and that the temporal magistrate shall cease to be the 
head of the Church. In one word, that the Episcopal Church shall 
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be both disestablished and disendowed. Our religious, no less than 
our political, creed forbids us to acquiesce in any partial or inade- 
quate treatment of this most urgent of all questions. We believe 
that the Lord Jesus is the Head of His Church, and we dare not 
assent to any compromise which shall give His glory to another. 
How then shall we give complete effect to these convictions? 
Doubtless we should be acting unworthily if we did not use to 
the full our political rights as Englishmen. Each one of the 
1,800 delegates who have assembled here, sent by nearly 
1,000 churches and associations, must, on his return^ take this 
work in hand, and himself become the centre around which the 
forces of his district may gather. We have been challenged to the 
conflict, and we will not return the sword to its sheath till victory 
has crowned our efforts. But, after all, the weapons of our warfare 
must be mainly spiritual and moral ; we must quicken our own 
sense of Christ's headship of His Church ; we must strengthen 
our younger brethren in this faith ; we must show the solid foun- 
dation of our doctrine to those Christian communities which still 
stand aloof. Strange and unnatural combinations are formiug. 
Many who have spent their lives in the denunciation of popery 
are leaguing themselves with Ultramontane bishops in support of 
a scarcely disguised form of concurrent endowment. Perhaps pre- 
sently subtle schemes will be suggested, whereby, if it be possible, 
to purchase the connivance of some among ourselves. But, by 
God's grace, we will be true to our principles, and steadfastly refuse 
all compromise ; for. we have three mighty forces with us — the 
current stream of history, reason, and the Word of God. (Cheers.) 
The Conference then separated. 
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WELSH PUBLIC MEETING. 



On Thursday evening, the 25th, a large number of the delegates 
from the Principality joined a crowded assembly of Welsh Non- 
oonformistB residing in Manchester and the neighbourhood at a 
public meeting in the Hulme Town Hall. Mr. John Roberts, 
Liverpool, presided. 

The Chaibihan, in his opening address, said he congratulated 
the meeting upon the great success which had crowned the pro* 
ceedings of the Conference. Mr. Gladstone had done much for 
them from time to time ; and he hoped that he would not turn a 
deaf ear to their present demands. If he would grant them their 
wishes, he would no doubt lose the support of some few of his half- 
hearted followers ; but the Liberal party would certainly gain in 
warmth and enthusiasnu The Welsh had been called '* a nation 
of Nonconformists," and they were proud of the name. But as 
Nonconformists, they had not hitherto made their voices heard, 
nor had they carried the influence which they ought to hava 
carried. They had, as far as he knew, among the Welsh mem- 
bers of Parliament but three Nonconformists only. True, they had 
men such as Osborne Morgan and Watkin Williams, who werealmost 
as good as Nonconformists ; but on the other hand, there were 
among the Welsh Liberal members gentlemen who on all questions 
relating to the interests of Wales were altogether opposed to the 
Welsh people, and who would move neither hand nor foot to 
secure for them the measures for which they as a nation were 
calling. In every coijnty and in every borough in Wales, the 
Nonconformists were greatly in the majority. They were soon to 
have the ballot, and then it would be their owq fault if they failed 
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to send up to Parliament gendemen who cherished the same con- 
victions, advocated the same measures, and professed the same 
principles as themselves. 

The Rev. Dr. Wm. Rees, Liverpool, who spoke in Welsh, 
moved the following resolution ^•^ 

**That, in the jadgment of this meeting, the time has come for the 
Nonconformiat adherents of the Liberal cause in this country, and especially 
in the Pdnoipality of Wales, to insist on/a thorough and consistent application 
of the principles of seligioiui equality in the puUic policy of the leaders of 
their party.*' 

He said the resolution referred to religious equality. It was a 
diame that anything need be said on such a subject. Was not 
every man equal with another in his relation to God ? And has 
any man or any class of men a right to interfere in the least degree 
with the rights which belong to man as a creature endowed with 
conscience ? We should pity those who placed a pressure upon 
men's oonsciences. Some said that thorough religious equality was 
not obtainable until England became convinced of the necessity of 
disestablishment; the people of Wales had been convinced of that 
at least a hundred years since. The union of Church and State is 
so damaging to both that hardly ever can either of them do the 
thing that it would. They are constantly found contrary the one 
to the other. The only way to deal with them is— ^let them be 
s^)arated. 

The Rev. Professor Morgan (Carmarthen), who also spoke in 
Welsh, seconded the resolution. He said : I rise, Mr. Chairman,, 
at your request, to second the resolution that has been so ably 
proposed by my esteemed friend Dr. Bees, Liverpool. Id doing so^ 
I beg to state that if I rightly interpret the feeling of this meeting, 
we want our senators to give us religious equality, which implies 
two things. First : That they must repeal some existing laws ; 
and, secondly, that they must take care not to favour sectarianism 
in any future laws. I shall confine myself to the former, namely, that 
some existing laws must be repealed, or in other words, that we 
must get a dissolution of Church and State. I am aware that the 
union of Chureh and State is not of yesterday's data Let me use 
a comparison, the Establishment is a tree that has taken 
upwards of fifteen centuries to grow, and during that long period 
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has spread its branches tax and wide. Some of our statesmen 
have, from time to time, lopped off some of the branches, in 
order to improve the appearance of the tree, and to make 
the fruit on the remaining branches more efficacious for 
the healing of the nations. One statesman proposed to get 
the Catholic Emancipation branch off in order to improve 
the tree. Another statesman proposed to get the Test and Cor- 
poration branch off and the tree would be decidedly improved by 
doing so. Another statesman proposed to get the Jewish Disability 
branch off in order to improve the tree. Another statesman pro- 
posed to get the Church Bate branch off Another statesman 
proposed to do away with the religious tests in our imiversities. 
And we have now a large number of statesmen who are anxious 
to carry on the lopping system still fmi;her. But the junior 
member for Bradford addresses his fellow-senators by saying, — 
" leave the branches alone, we must uproot the trea" Mr. Miall 
•evidently understands the philosophy of the matter, because the 
greater the number of branches the less the difficulty of uprooting 
^he tree. It is quite evident that there is life still in the tree. 
The 25th clause in the late Education Act, a new branch which 
sprung out of the old tree last spring, is a proof that there is still 
vitality in the trunk Our Tory legislators say, and I am sorry to 
add many of our semi-Liberals unite with them in saying, — ^we have 
given you the Toleration Act. What! liberty to worship (lod 
according to the dictates of our consciences! If you had framed a 
law to give us liberty to see, such a law would be an insult to our 
sensitive nature, because God has given us eyes and light. If you had 
framed a law to give us liberty to breathe, such a law would be an 
insult to our physical constitutions, because God has given us lungs 
and air. And for you to say that you have ^ven us liberty to 
worship is an insult to our moral constitutions because Grod has given 
us truth and conscience, and we hold ourselves responsible to 
Him alone for the use we make of botL Again the same 
party say, — we have given you Catholic Emancipation; we 
reply that we want more. They also say we have abo- 
lishd Church-rates for your sake; our reply is still we must 
have more. We have thrown open the universities for your 
flonsi we reply we must have more. And they conclude by 
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saying, we have given you disestablishment and disendowment in 
Ireland, and end with an air of triumph, by asking what more do 
you want ? we reply that we must get the same in this country. 
This, Mr. Chairman, is our demand, and with this demand we 
approach our senators. Not cap in hand, not with a faltering 
step; but boldly and courageously. They may for a time turn a 
deaf ear, but we are sure to prevail Our plea is not for charity ; 
we sue not for mercy, but we demand justice. We ask nothing 
more, and we shall be satisfied with nothing less. 

Mr. Evan M. Richards, M.P. for Cardiganshire, who spoke in 
English, in supporting the resolution, said that whatever faults 
there were in the Education Bill, and particularly in the 25th 
clause, there could be no doubt that these were not due to, but 
were there in spite of, Welshmen, However, he was sanguine 
enough to hope that the demonstrations that had taken place 
within the last few days would have no little weight in inducing 
the Government to reconsider this measure. Welshmen were some- 
times charged with being a very vainglorious people ; but if any 
people in Her Majesty's dominions had a right to ask their repre- 
sentatives to '' insist on a thorough and consistent application of 
the principles of religious equality in the public policy of the 
leader of their party," it was the Welsh. (Cheers.) From Angle- 
sey down to Cardiff Welsh people had made sacrifices for religious 
equality, and they had a right to ask their representatives to insist 
upon their leaders carrying out the principles that he and others 
were sent to support in the House of Commons. (Cheers.) It 
had always been to him a surprise that Welshmen, who were 
always so ready to make sacrifices, had not gone a little further, and 
insisted that the Liberal questions should be dealt with by men 
who could sympathise with them in their views, and men who 
could to some extent express these views in the House. They 
made a great stride at the last election, and he hoped the result 
of the Conference in Manchester would be to send into Wales a 
voice that would be heard throughout the whole land, and that 
men would be induced to carry out the resolutions passed at the 
Conference, not only in the letter but in the spirit. (Cheera) 
The resolution was carried unan i mously. 
The Rev. BpOQEB Edwabds, Mold, who spoke in Welsh, moved : 
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^ That the ajatem of subaidiaing vriigions denominatioiis in the bumness 
of public education, which has unhappily beon &youced and stiengthened by 
the present Goyemment, is deserving of condemnation, as being anaooDd in 
pnnciple, unfair in its working, and injurious in its effects to the intweats of 
the nation.'' 

Mr. Henkt Richard^ M.P., after a short introduction in 
Welsh, said the particular question that had been occupying the 
attenti(m of the Conference during the last three days had essen- 
tial reference to the Education Act of 1869, and there was no part 
of the United Kingdom where it was more necessary to watch 
jealously the operation of that act than in the principality of 
Wales. The moral and religious history of Wales might be com- 
pressed into a few sentences. After the Keformation the people 
were abandoned to utter ignorance, superstition, and barbarism, by 
those who professedly were in charge of their spiritual interests. 
God then, raised up men whose souls were on fire in contemplating 
the misery of their country, and they went forth and aroused the 
people out of a slumber of ages, and found these men entirely in- 
different to their fate. (Hear, hear.) They then determined thatif no 
one else would take care of their souls they would do so themselves, 
and set about the work of building chapels, establishing schools, 
and providing for themselves out of their deep poverty the 
most perfect machinery of religious worship and instruction 
that was to be found in any part of the United Kingdom or the 
world. When Ihe Nonconformists had evangelised and enlightened 
the country, then the clergymen of the Church of England began 
to awake out of their sleep, and to rub their eyes, and to look 
arotmd them. (Cheers.) Many in the room would remember 
that race of Welsh parsons. They were like the old clergyman of 
whom he heard in England, who, in reply to the remark of his 
churchwarden that the congregation were all going over to the 
Methodists, asked if the tithes were going over too. (Laughter 
and cheers.) There was rising in Wales another generation of 
clergymen who did not look upon the matter with such indiffer- 
ence. They had been shamed into something like interest and 
activity in regard to the Bible, and seeing that the great mass of 
the adult population had been taken away from them and gathered 
into the Nonconformist churches and chapels, they had set them- 
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aelves Btudioualy and syBtematicallj to try to get hold of the 
children. Therefore, about thirty years ago, they began with great 
activity, and by the aid largely of money obtained from the 
GoTemment, and in many cases obtained under false pretences to 
establish day schools, into which they gathered the children of the 
Disaenteis> because there were no others within reach, and there 
they did ail they could by forcing the children to learn the 
catechism and go into church on Sundays to become Churchmen. 
He was thankful to say that up to this time they had utterly failed 
in their devices. (Cheers.) Now they were doing the same thing, 
and the Government was playing into their hands. (Hear, hear.) 
They, as inhabitants and natives of the Principality, had a 
right to stand by with erect attitude and an open brow in the 
presence of the Government and say, looking at our country, 
" Whatever has been done in its spiritual cultivation has been 
done by us. (Hear, hear.) It is we, out of our own voluntary 
exertions, that have evangelised and civilised Wales; we have 
given to Wales not only its religion and its education, but its 
literature ; and therefol« we protest against a system which puts a 
large amount of public money, drawn from our pockets, into the 
hands of men who are trying to pervert our children from the 
religion of their fathers." He asked the meeting to come firmly 
and broadly to the only ground which they as Nonconformists 
could consistently occupy. One of two things they must have- 
either secular or sectarian schools. He did not believe in what 
was csdled undenominational religion. If he were to become a 
teacher of religion again, as he had been for twenty years, he 
should object to be prohibited from expressing the whole of 
his convictions upon that most important of all subjects, and 
should say, "No, if I am to teach religion according to my con- 
victions, I must do it unfettered." (Cheers.) But he had no fear 
that the children of Wales would be neglected as to their religious 
education, although it was not given in day schools. (Hear, 
hear.) They, as Nonconformists, had never asked for any power, 
or privilege, or advantage of any kind to themselves. All that 
they asked was to be placed upon a perfect civil, political, and 
social equality in the eye of the law. (Loud cheers.) 
^ Mr. Thomas Gee, Mayor of Denbigh, said he was delighted with 
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the strong healthytone which pervaded all the discussions of the Con- 
ference, and which he considered to be a credit to the Nonconformity 
of this country. They appeared also to be perfectly unanimous upon 
the great question which had called them together. During the pro- 
gress of the Education Bill through Parliament, although all were 
agreed as to the advisability of excluding all catechisms from our 
public elementary schools^ some of their friends hesitated as to the 
propriety of excluding the Bible also ; but this feeling did not arise 
from a fear that the Christianity of this kingdom had not sufficient 
life in it to take care of the religious education of the children, nor 
from a fear that the churches were not prepared to undertake the 
task, neither did it arise from a fear that the work would not be 
much better performed by them than by the public schoolmasters, 
but it arose from their being unwilling to expose themselves to the 
charge of excluding the Bible from the day schools. By this time 
however, they were all agreed upon this point, and he was delighted 
to find that the Birmingham Education League also had moved 
forward and taken its stand upon the only safe ground in connec- 
tion with this question. (Hear.) In Waies they also had a Con- 
ference a few weeks ago at Aberystwyth, and that was the position 
which they had taken. (Hear.) From the tone which pervaded 
the addresses which he had heard at that (the Manchester) Con-» 
ference, from the universal condemnation which the 25th clause of 
the last Education BUI had received by the general body of Non- 
conformists, as well as from the determination which appeared ta 
pervade many districts, that the Education rate should not be paid 
if it was applied to denominational purposes, he felt convinced that 
its knell had been sounded, and that we should soon see it buried 
amongst the absurd attempts which had been made by the Govern- 
ment of this country to endow religion. (Cheers.) One gentleman 
had already suffered, and he knew there were others in the prin- 
cipality who were prepared to follow his example. (Hear.) It had 
been stated in one of the meetings of the Conference that Govern- 
ment had decided upon annulling this objectionable clause, and 
that it was intended to increase the Parliamentary grant to denomi- 
national schools. What grounds there were for such a statement 
he could not say ; but he would not be surprised to find that 
Mr. Forster by this time was able to see that a storm was brewing, 
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and that ultimately Mr. Gladstone would find that the opposition 
of the Nonconformists was too strong for any government to with- 
stand. (Cheers.) £ut if this clause was annulled, he feared that 
if it were done upon the conditions which he had named, they 
were only upon* the threshold of their difficulties ; and there were 
two reasons which confirmed him in this view. In the first place, 
the removal of the payments from the school rate to the consoli- 
dated fund would materially increase the difficulty which rate- 
payers would feel in practically opposing a school rate when 
it applied to denominational purposes by refusing to pay 
but by the assistance of the auctioneer. (Hear, hear.) If 
removed to the consolidated fund, the rate would form 
a part of the imperial taxes, and could not be opposed by 
itself in the way to which he had alluded ; but however great 
our difficulties may be they must be surmounted. (Hear.) That 
Mr. Forster and the Education Department are determined to 
prop up and firmly establish, if possible, the denominational system 
at any cost, may be inferred from the fact that the Parliamentary 
grant to denominational schools has been increased fifty per cent 
with the view of enabling the denominational schools to stand 
their ground, and compete successfully with the Board schools, an^ 
he should not be surprised to find that a farther step in the same 
direction will be made, if Mr. Forster thinks he dare make the 
attempt. Mr. Gee then reviewed at some length the history of the 
Education Department during the time when Mr. Lowe and Mr. 
Bruce were vice-presidents ; and, after referring to several facts, stated 
that the Dissenters of the Principality had had no confidence what- 
ever in this department for some years, that although a great majority 
of the people were Nonconformists, and the members of the Non- 
conformist congregations formed the class from which children were 
brought to our elementary public schools, yet that whenever a 
district ascertained that the Church was likely to make an appli- 
cation for a national school, their previous intention to make an 
application for a grant towards the erection of a British school was 
laid aside, as they knew they would have no chance if opposed by 
the Church, (Shame.) Mr. Gee then referred to one case which 
was known throughout the Principality, and for which Mr. Bruce was 
accountable, and this with other things was among the reasons why 
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be lost his seat at Merthyr, and was obliged to appeal to a constitu- 
ency in Scotland for a seat in Parliainent. (Hear.) It was-a significant 
fact, and one which they ought to bear in mind with respeot to these 
gentlemen as well as Mr. Forster, that though they were states- 
men of whose ability there could be no doubt, and whose hbsral 
views upon other questions were admitted by all^ yet when they 
entered the Education Department their sympathies with the 
Nonconformists— who were acknoTidedged to be amongst the most 
faithful supporters of a Liberal Qovemment^-^ery soon cooled 
down. (Hear, hear.) From this fact he thought it was clear that 
they should not rest satisfied with having good and just laws 
passed, but that they should also see that these laws were 
administered by a department upon which they could rely. (Hear, 
hear.) Their task would, therefore, not be finished until the 
Education Department had been thoroughly ventilated and new 
blood introduced into it, which would not, at least, be prejudiced 
against Dissent, even if we could not secure therein a hearty 
sympathy with our principles and objects. (Cheers.) Mr. Gee 
then referred, in confirmation of this view, to the Commissioners 
who had been appointed under the Endowed Schools Act ; to the 
fact that 36 out of 40 of the schemes for the Endowed Schools con- 
tained a clergyman as an eo; officio member of the governing body, 
although such was directly opposed both to the letter and spirit of 
the Act. (Hear.) He also referred to the almost entire absence of 
Dissenters amongst the inspectors of schools— ^to the appointment 
of Mr. Kynnersley and others, who were Churchmen, to visit Dis- 
senting districts in Wales and who made their visits subservient to 
the interests of the Church, and insulting to Dissenters. (Cries of 
" Shame.") These, and other facts, which Mr. Gee named, clearly 
proved to him that the Education Department should be thoroughly 
reformed before the Nonconformists of this country could expect to 
be treated by that department upon a footing of equality with the 
members of the Established Church. (Hear.) Now, what had 
Mr. Forster done in the face of these grievances ? Has he dis- 
charged, or even suspended, any of these oflSicerB, either for their 
incompetency or for their unworthy conduct ? If he had not done 
so, and which he believed to be the case, he must be held respon- 
sible for their conduct and actions, and the head of the Qovemment 
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should be informed that we are dissatisfied with the manner in 
which the business of the department is conducted. (Cheers.) 
Mr. Gee concluded by calling particular attention to the impor- 
tance of being prepared at all points for the coming struggle. The 
principles and privileges which they felt the greatest respect for 
were most likely in greater danger now than they had been for 
many years ; and if the Nonconformists of the United Kingdom, 
and the members of the great Liberal party who sympathised 
with them did not stand oat boldly sand resolutely in defence of 
them, the time was not far distant when Austria and France, and 
even Spain and Italy — ^the most Catholic countries in the world — 
who were now making a determined effort to rid themselves of 
the iron yoke of the Papacy, would look down upon Great Britain 
with feelings of pity and even contempt. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was further supported by Mr. John Griffiths, of 
London. 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 

The Chaibmak then vacated the chair, whioh was taken by the 
Rev. W. James, B.A. 

Mr. Councillor J. F. Egberts proposed and the Eev. Mi. 
MoBGA^, Manchester, seconded a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
which was unanimously agreed to. The meeting then separated. 
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Baxter, Jobn ••• ••• 

Barcroft, Heniy ••• 
Baines, Aldermao, J. P. ..• 

Barnes, David ..• ••• 

Barton, Bev. & & 

Barnes, Thomas ..• * 
Balieff, John JSC 

Bayley, Bar. Uiohard H. 

Batty, Bar. Thomas. ••• 

BaroDy John ••• ••• 

Barker, William ••• 
Bagoley, Saaaual 

Bailey, ThiOBBMu.* ••• 

Bailey, Bev. SdiTud .^ 

Banks, Bev. Henry ••• 

Bamber, Kev. John ••• 

Baker, Bev. Tfaomas ••• 

Barbour, J. Morton ••• 
Barr, William Boby 
Barmby, Goodwyn 
Barrett, Rev. G. S.,B.Ak 
Barnes, Kev. Frederick, B.A^ 
Batkerville, Thomas 

Bamford, J. W. ... 

Bateman, Thomas S. ••> 

Bawden, Kev. J. Q. ••• 

Barker, W. U. ..• ••• 

Baxter, Kev. B. J. ••• 

Bayley, ThosMW ••• 
Best, Kev. KobeH 

Beads, James ... ••• 

Bennett, Matthew ••• 
Bennett, Thomas 

Bennett, Kev. ••• ••• 

Beeley, Thomas 

Beith, J. A. ••• ••• 

Best, John Ck ••• ••• 

Bell, James P. ••• ••• 

Bell, David ..« ••• 
Best, Kev. William 
Bevan, Kev. LlMMUyn D. 

Bennett* William ••• 

Bell, William... 

Beeby, William Marden..» 

Bellan, Thomas... ••» 
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COKSTITUENCr. 

... Norwood Chapel, Liverpool 

... BapHst Ohap^ Waterltton, Msuchester 

... Nonconformist Committee, Leicester 

... Gkrton Baptist Chapel, Manchester 

... Melodist Free Church, OxfordHrt.»,lfoudie8ter 

..• Salop Association 

... Congregational Church, Eccles 

Baptist Chapel, King-street, Oldham 

Nonoonformist Meeting, Colchester 

Uttited Methodist Free Churches, Burnley 

BramleyFree Church 

Independent Church, Droylftden 
... XTniied Methodist Free Church, Kamsbottom 
••• Liverpool and Northwich District of United 

Methodist Tree Churches 
••• Congregational Church, Hindley 
••• Baptist Chapel, Wainsgate, Yorkshire 
... Baptist Chapel, Darwen 
••• Slon Chapel, Halifax 
... Nonconfomust Committee, Stockport 
... "The Baad of Faith,** Wakefield 
.M Nonconformist Committee, Norwich 
... Congregational Church, Oxton Road, Birkenhead 
... Congregvtional Church, Knutsford 
.*• Bochdale 

... Society of Primitive Methodists, A8hton-a.-Lyne 
... Methodist New Connexion Church, 
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Bedell, Akxattder 
Bedell, Kev. James 
Bimhftwi, JaiBsa 



••• 
••• 
••• 



... Noneenformist Committee, Hanley 

... Publio Unsectaiian Schools, Nottingham 

... Noncoafonnist Committee, Bolton 

... United Methodist Free Ch., Barton-st., BlackbtDm 

... Walken Circuit, Primitive Methodists 

•«. Banuddswick Baptist Church 

... Nonconformist Union, Canterbury 

... Primitive Methodist Chapel, Newton Moor 

... Manchester Nonconformist Association 

... Liberalion Society, Bradford 

... Congregational Church, Barrow-in^Fumess 

... Gt. GeorgO'St. Congregational Church, Liverpool 

... Baptist Assodation of Yorkshire 

••• Congregational Board of Ministers, London 

••• Ikidependent. Church, HoUingworth 

•. Congregational Association, Notts 

... North StaflFordshire Congregational Union and 

Cong. Church, Newcastle-under-Lyne 
... Mount Pleasant United Presbyterian Chiircb, 

liiverpool 
... Congregation Church, Wilmslow 
... Congregational Church, Oldham Bead, Manchestet 
... Baptist Union 
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Benson, William 
Bentley, Jos. 
Berry, Samuel ..• 
Beriy, James ••• 
Bertxain, B*v. E. A* 
Bertenshaw, Jos. 
Beswick, Samuel 
Betts, Bev. H. J. 
Bevan, Edward 
Bev, T. C. «•• 
Bickerstaff, Tbomas 

« 

Billingham, Htiuy, 
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Bindl^, S. A. ••• ••• 

Binns, Bev. William 
RmT^fll, Henry .•• ••• 

Birch, William, jim. 
Birkett, John ••• ••• 

Black, lieT. Jamsa, M.A* 
Blackwell, John 

Bland, Bev. Samuel King 
Blandford, Ber. Thomaa 
Blazeby, Bev. WilUam«.B.A. 
Booth. Thomas 
Boaden, Be¥« Sd. 

Bodley, E. F» ••* ••• 

Bowden, Bev. J. D. •** 
Boddington, Timothy 
Boyd, Alexander 
Bowdler, Bichord 
Blaokbum, Bev. F. Close 
Blacknell, Samuel N. 
Bostook, T., jun. 
Booth, B»v. Samuel H. «*. 
Boyd, Joseph ... 
Boyd, James ••• •* 

Bowdler, William H^ni^r 
Booth, Hugh •• 
Booth, Bev. T. M. 
Booth, (Jeorge *.. 
Booth, J. ••• ••• 

Boothroyd, Alderman Samuel 
Bostook, Benjamin J. «.« 
Bostoek, Mr. Geoigfi 
Bowser, J. O. ••« 
Bottomley, G^eoig» 
Bottomley, Wm. R. 
Bottomley, William 
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CONBTITUEITOT, 

... Baptist Chusoh, Macclesfield 

••• Stand Lane Independent Chapel, Raddiffe 

••• Carr'a Lane Church, Birmingham 

... Bethesda Chapel, Burnley 

... Notik Devon Congregational Union 

«•• Duldnfield Hall Nonconformist 'Chapel 

... Green Mount Congregational Church, Tottington 

... Baptist Churdh, Grosvenor'Street, Manchester 

«.. Gnnge Iiane Baptist Church, Birkenhead 

... United Methodist Free Church, Liverpool 

••• PresbyterianCongregation, and Lancaster Noncon- 

fonnists, Lancaster 
... Worcester Coimty Congregational Association and 

Stourhridge Nonconformist Committee 
.•« Caxr'a Lane Church, Birmingham 
... Nonconfonnist Committee, Birkenhead 
... Primitive Methodist, Tunstall 
••• Manchester Nonconformist Association 
... Baptist Chapel, Stockport 
. . Unitarian Church, Stockport 
... College-street, Northampton, and Suffolk and 

Norfolk Association 
.. Baptist Chapel, Beccles, Suffolk 
... Congregational Association, Kent and Caaterbniy 
... Unitarian Church, Botherham 
... United Meth. Free Church, Castlemere, Rochdal<» 
Committee of United Methodist Free Churdies^ 

HasUngden 
Nonconformist Committee, Hanley 
... United Presbyterian Ch., Princess Boad, L*pool. 
«.. Nonconformist Committee, Manchester 
••• Congregational Church, Cheadle-Hulme 
... James-street Chapel, Blaokbum 
... Congregational Church, Tipton 
... Hanover Chapel, Stockport 
••• United Methodist Free Church, Pendleton 
... BaptistAssocn. London andUpperHoUowayChapel 
... Congregational Church, Bose Hill, Bolton 
... Manchester Nonconformist Assooiation 
... Zion Chapel, Kirkham 

... Congregational Church, Ashley Lane, Manchester 
... United Methodist Free Church, Burton 
«•• Congregational Church, Ashley Lan^ ManolMster 
••• Bury Nonoonformists 
... West End C(mgregational Chmrah, Southport 
«.. Cheshire Congregational Union ' 

•.• Congregational Church, Middlewioh 
••• Abbey Boad Church, St. John*s Wood, London 
... Congregational Church, Victoria-street, Derbgr 
.. Primitive Methodists, Bamsbottom 
• Abney Congregational Church, Mossley 
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DELBOAXES. 

Boyden, Bev. William ••• 

Braggf John ... ••• 
Bradbury, Abel 
Brear, William 

Brewster, Bev. Colin ... 

Bryant, Jesse ... ••• 

Biierley, John ••• ••• 

Briggs, E. Aflhworth ... 

Brice, B., jun. .. ••• 

Briggs, Henry ••• ••• 

Bray, Bev. A. J. 

Bright, Bev. Charlee ... 

Brook, J. C, jun. ..• 

Brooks, Bev. Thomas ••• 

Brown, Bev. B.>*. ••• 

Brown, Bev. S. B. •.• 

Brown, Bev. H. £L ••• 

Brown, Alfred ... .«. 

Brown, Greorge ••• 

Brown, Bev. G. H. ... 
Brown, Bev. J. T. 
Browne, Bev. James, B.A. 
Browning, Bev. E. 
Brown, George... 
Brown, Bateman 
Bradshaw, Joseph ••• 

Brown, William 
Bryson, James ..• 

Burnley, John ••• 

Bradshaw, J. J* ••• 

Briggs, Isaac ... 
Bruce, Bev. Bobert, M.A. 
Brown, Bev. John 
Butler, Edward ••• 

Broadbent, James ••• 

Broughton, Thomas 
Brownlow, George ••• 

Bradbury, William Hy. 
Brown, Bev. F. B. 
Brown, Bev. John Jenkyn 
Bradley, George 
Bryning, Ed. ... 
Britcliffe, Bev. Erancis ... 
Brownson, George 
Bruckshaw, William 
Byles, Bev. John 
Burley, WUliam 
Burrows, A. 
Bugby, Bev. F. 
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C01fSTrFUE]f6T. 

Nonconformist Committee, Ripley 
Montague-st. Congregational dvaitsli, Blacldjtirtt 
Oongregational4yhurch,Stockport Bead, M'chestdr 
Sion Chapel, Halifax - 

Congregational Church, Brownlow Hill, Liverpo*! 
Manchester Xonconf ormist Association 
Congregational Church, Stand 
Congregational Chax>eli Daventiy 
Baptist College, Northampton 
Baptist Chapd, Millwood, Todmorden 
Manchester Nonconformist Assodation 
Baptist Chapel, Church 

Ossett, Wakefidd 
Baptist Chapel, Wallingford 
Inddp Nonconformists 
Bomsey Baptist Church 
Nonconformist Committee, and Myrtle-st. Baptii^ 

Chapel, Liverpool 
Myrtlewitreet Baptist Chapel, Liverpool 
Aberdeen Auxiliary Liberation Society 
Congregational Church, Ecdes 
Baptist College, Northampton 
Congregational Church, Bamsley 
United Meth. Free Church, Circuit of Clitheroe 
Congregational Church, Belper 
Trinity Congregational Church, Huntingdon 
Congregational Church, Duke*s Alley, Bolton 
Essex Congregational Union 
E. U. Church, Harpurhey, Manchester 
Salem Chapel, Methodist New Connexion, 

Strangeways, Manchester 
Unitarian Congregation, Commission-st., Bolton 
Zion Chapel, Wakefield 
United Nonconformists, Huddersfield 
Nonconformist Association, Bedford 
Association of Congregational Churches, Leeds 
Methodist New -Connexion Chapel, Mossley 
Baptist Chapel, Blackburn Boad, Accrington 
Busholme Boad Cong. Church, Manchester 
Methodist Free Church, Openshaw 
Nonconformist Meeting, Wrexham 
Midland Baptist Association 
Nonconformist Meeting, Wrexham 
Canon-street Chapel, Preston 
Baptist Chapel, Skipton 
Union-street Chapel, Hyde 
Congregational Church, Maudsley-street, Bolton 
James-street Chapel, Blackburn 
Nonconformists, Theberton, Suffolk 
Atherton Nonconformists 
Manchester Nonconformist Association 
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Bnigass, William ••• 

Buigess, William ••• 

Bam, Samuel ... ••• 
Bamley, Greorge 

Burton, Mr. James ••• 

Burrows, John B. ••• 

Buxy, Bev. James 

Byles, Bev. A. Holden, B.A. 
Buckley, Bobert S. 
Buckley, Abraham 
Buckley, William Miller 
Buck, Bichard ... 
Burden, Edward 
Bulge, Mr. 
Carter, Kev. Thomas 

Cadman, Bev. W. G. •• 
Cantrell, Bev. E. W. ... 

Candlish John, M.P. 
Garryer, Samuel ••• 

Carryer, John Yates 
Oatterall, Bobert ••• 

Galverley, John ... 

Canrer, Thomas ••• 

Cain, Bev. Thomas ••• 
Caine, N., J. P.... •.. 

Calvert, Bev. John •• 
Calvert, James ••• 

Cazrington, S. B. .m 

Campbell, David ••• 

Carter, Bev. Frederick ••• 
Catterall, John... ..• 

Chadwick, Bev. John ... 
Chadwick, S. L. 
Chamberlain, Joseph ..• 
ChappeU, John... ... 

Charlton, Samuel ... 

Charles, Bev. David •.« 
Chater, He v. John ... 
Chambers, Bev. William 
Chapman, Henry Thomas 
Cheetham, Charles, J. P. 
Chambers, Henry Thomas 
Chew, Bev. B. ... 

Champness, Bev. William 
Chenery, Bev. Bichard ... 
Chippendale, Bichard ... 
Chisholm, Bev. J. W. ... 

Clnlow, John Walter ... 
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OONHTXTUJBMOT* 

Albion Chapel* Sneinton 

Naiitwich District, Cheshire Union 

Baptist Church, Oakes, Lindley 

Upper Chapel, Heckmondwike 

Baptist Church, Accrington 

Bussell-street Chapel, United Methodist Free 

Church, liverpool 
Baptist Church, Colne, and Craven District 

Association 
Congr^ational Church, Headingley 
Methodist New Connexion Chapel, Mossley 
Congregational Church, Union-street, Oldham 
Olaremont Baptist Church, Bolton 
Stanley Chapel, Liverpool 
Congregational Church, Gt. Greorge-st, Liverpool 
Independent Church, Grainsborough 
Meeting of Unitarian Ministers in and around 

Manchester 
Dob Lane Chapel, Failsworth 
Baptist Church, Wellington Boad, Todmorden 
Nonconformists of Sunderland 
Baptist Church, Burslem 
Nonconformists of Stone, Staffordshire 
Nonconformists of Kirkham 
Nonconformists of Wakefield 
Congregational Church, Marple 
Congregational Church, Stubbins 
Msrrtie-street Baptist Chapel, Liverpool 
Zion Church, Atterdiffe 
Congregational Church, Belper 
Hanover Independent Church, Stockport 
Congregational Church, Chapel-street, Blackbum 
Park Chapel, Congregational 
Baptist Church, Insldp 
Nonconformists of Malton 
Failsworth Congregational School 
Central Nonconformist Committee, Birmingham 
Nonconformists of Calne 
Chapel-street Congregational Church, Salford 
Calvinistic Methodists, Cardiganshire 
West End Congregational Church, Southport 
Branch Education League, Newcastle-under-Lyne 
United Methodist Free Church, Openshaw 
United Methodist Free Church, Heywood 
Congregational Union of Leicester and Butland 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne Dist. of U. M. F. Churches 
Chapel-street Chapel, Wem 
Moss S>de Baptist Association, Manchester 
Independent Church, Great Harwood 
Blackbum Circuit Methodist Free Church 
Nonconformists of BrierleyHill 
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Cl% Eaton ... ••• ••* Congre^Uonal Church, Korthwich 

Ckrksoii, Ber. VHUiatti F., & A..** Cong. Union of Lmcolnifaire and NewIandChnroii 
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••• 



••• 



»•• 



••• 



••• 



••« 



•»• 



••• 
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Clark, Bev. JamM liniliaai 
Clayden, ReT. P. W. ••• 
Clegg, Thomaa ••• 
dark, Ber. Thoitiii 
Clarkion, Ber. S. 
Clarice, James ... 
Clarke, Bev. Charles 
Clark, WilHam 
Cleave, Ber. JMaM 
Clarke, James ... 
Clarkson, Bichard 
Clarkson, William 
CUoke, BeT. A. .« 

Clay, John •.. ••• 

Clemanee, Ber. Cldnenl, BlA. 
Clegg, Greorge... 
Colville, Bev. John 
Cooke, Bancroft 
Common, Andrew, J.P...« 
Conder, Bev. E. B., M.A« 
Conder, Ber. George W. 
Codde, Thomas G. ..• 
Cook, Bobert Hyatt 
Pollings, Councillor Jesse 
dollinge, James 
Corbett, Bev. Joseph 
Cooper, Bev. J. T. 
Cooke, John B. 
Cooke, Ber. Alfred 
Cox, J. Charles... 
dory, B, Jan. ... 
Cowpe, Emanuel 
Collier, Ber. Frands Qr» 
Coleman, John ... 
Cook, Michael ... *, 

Cooksey, Joseph, F.G.S. 



•M 



• •• 



•»• 



• •fc 



»• 



• •• 



• •• 



Collier, Edward 
Compston, Bev. John 
Collier, WilUam 
Cook, John 
Cook, John 
Coombs, James, M.D. 
Coop, Timothy ... 
Cooper, William 
Cowen, Joseph, jun. 
Comfort, E. S. ... 
Cookson, John Ince 
Conway, J. H. ... 
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Oongiegational Church, Ulrerstone 

Visitor 

Congzegatioiial Church, West CUff, Whitby 
••• Baptist Church, Market Drayton 
••• Co&gtegational Church, Lytham 
••. U. M. F. Churches, Castlemere, Bochdale 
••• Warwickshire Congregational Ministers 
... yonoonformist Association, Nottingham 
... United Methodist Free Church, Wakefi^d 
••. Congregational Church, Clapham 
..« Konconformist Associaticm, Dewsbury 
.»• Congregational Church, Endless-street, Safisbnty 
... Wellington Road Con. Church, Stockport 
••• Branch of Education League, TT^IifaT 
... Castlegate Congregational Church, Nottingham 
... Congtegrational Church, ^tubbins, Buiy 
•». Independent Church, Holmfirth 
•*• tJnitaiian Church, Birkenhead 
••• Nonconformists, Sunderland 
••• Leeds Association of Congregational Churehea 
... Queen's Boad Congregational Church, London 
••• Congregational Church, Greenheys, Manchester 
... Congregational Church, Hadleigh, Suffolk 
«.. Centml Nonconformist Committee, Birmmgham 
... Baptist Church, Grosrenornstreet, Man^ester 
... XTn. Presbyterian Ch., Coupland-st., Manchester 
••. Congregational Churdi, Buxton 
... Nonconformists of Hanley 
••• Congregational Church, Sedgel^ 
••• NoneonformlBts of Derby 
... Tredegerille Chapel, Cardiff 
•.. Baptist Chapel, Buly Boad, Haslingden 
... Nonconformist Association, Wigan 
f. Miles Platting United Free Church, Manchester 
.. Hertfordshire and Bedfordshire Baptist Union 
•». Nonconformist Association, and Congregational 

Church, Mayer's Green, West Bromwich 
.. Baptist Chapel, Ashton 
... Baptist Chapel, York Boad, Leeds 
... Nonconformist Committee, Leicester 
... Yorkshire Association Baptist Chapels 
... Eastern Division of Suffolk Congregational Uni<m 
... Trustees of Bedford Schools 
.. Christian Brethren, Southport 
... Tunstall Education League 
... Nonconformist Committee, Newcastle-upon-!Qnie 
... Zion Congregational Chapel, Hyde 
... Chapel-street Congregational Chapel, Salford 
... Carleon Branch of Education League 
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Cox, Edwin .... ... 

Cocker, Kev. Thomas ••• 
Cox, George ... «k. 

Cocki^ott, Robert ... 

Cocking, George ••• 

CozDpston, S. «•• ••• 

Cowan, Henry ... 
Cowan, Iter. David B. ... 

CorbisUey, James ».. 

Conling, Bey. Samuel ••• 
Cook, Edward •.. ••• 

Coukon, W. W. 
Cowie, A. Ha . ••• ••• 

Crabtree, Jonas .. ••• 

Craven, Josh., jim* ••« 
Craven, David ••• ••• 

Craven, Joseph 
Cropper, Henry S. «.• 
Crothers, Rev. Thomas D. 
Crosfield, WilliaoL J.P... 

Crosfield, W., jmi. •• 

Crook, John ••• ••• 

Crook, John ... ..• 

Crook, John, jxm, .*• 

Crossley, David... ... 

Craig, HefV. Boberfe, ICA. 
Cran, Bev. Alexander, H.A. 
Ciipps, John •'. ••. 

Crighton, William 



CONBTITUJEMOT. 

•• New Congregational Chapel, Preston 
... Congregational Chnrdi, Stoke 
••• Bath Konoonformist Meeting 
... Congregational Church, Skipton 
••• Congregational Church, Ladlow 
••• Congregational Church, BaddiflEe 
•.• 

... Saltaire Congregational Church 
... Tabernacle, Stookport 
... Baptist Chnrdi, Oakengates, Salop 
... Congregational Union, Essex 
«.« 

... Oxton Boad Congregations! Chnreh, Birkenhead 
•• Congregational Church, Kidderminster 
•• Kipping Congregation 
... Kipping Independent Church 
•• Congregational Church, Clapham 
... Albin Congregational Church 
••• Methodist New Con., South-street, Sheffield 
... Liverpool Nonconformist Committee ; and Great 

George-street Congregations! Chapel 
••• Gt. George-st Congregational Chapel, Liverpool 
••• Lancaster Boad Chapel, Preston 
•. Baptist Church, Inskip 
•«. Baptist Church, Inskip 
••• Duke*s Alley Chapel, Bolton 
... Association of Indpt. Denomhiations, Scotland 
... Congregational Church, Droylsden 
... Baptist Chapel, Myrtle-street, Liverpool 
... Busholme Boad Chapel, Manchester 
CroBskey, Be v. Henxy W., F.G.S. Central Nonconformist Committee, Birmingham 

... Methodist Free Church, Openshaw 
• . Monton Chapel, Eccles 
... TJidted Methodist Free Church, Ossett 
... Nonconformist Committee, Wigan 
... Baptist Association of Yorkshire 
... Salop Ministers* Asso.,& Abbey Forgate Con. Ch. 
. .. Methodist New Connex. Ch. Hulme, Manchester 
. . Cavendish-st. Congregational CL, Manchester 
... Banbury Baptist Chapel 
... Christian Church, Flowery Held 
Cnthbertson, Bev. 'Wi[liam,B.A.-. Congregational Association, Herts. 
Cullen, Bev. G. D. 
Cnllen, James ... ••• ••• Gt. George-st. Congregations! Chapel, I^veipoot 

Curwen, John ... ••• ••• Nonconformist Meeting, Stretford 

Currie, Bev. W. •.. •.• Nonc(mf<xrmist Committee, Devonport 

Curwen, Bev. John ••• ••• 

Davis, Bev. William Steadman ... Union Chapel, Queen's Park, Manchesfcr 
Davenport, William .• ••• Bethel Independent Church, Bury 

Daniels, Edmund ... ... Congregational Church, Daubhill, Bolton 

Darwent, Bev. WiSiflm— ... Independent Church, Haverhill 



CroBsfield, John H. 
Cropper, Bev. John, A.M. 
Crawshaw, Thomas 
Cross, John ... ... 

Crowther, Alderman A. 
Croft, Bev. Charles 
Croft, Henry Only, D.D. 
Crickett, S. B. ... ... 

Cubittf William 
Curfew, John ... ••• 
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OawMn, John ••• 
Darby, -Charles. . « 
Damton, Bey. P. W., M.A. 
Davies, Sichard 
DavieSy Bev. D., B.A* ••• 
Bavies, Bev. ThecK ••• 
DavioB, John ••« ••• 

Davies, C. ••• ••• 

Dale, Bev. Bryan, M.A. 
Davies, John ... ••• 

Dawson, Gr«orge, M.A. 
Dawson, Al&ed ••• 

Davis, B. B. ••• ••• 

Davis, Bev. Charles A. 
Davies, Bobert ••• 

Davies, J. ••• ••• 

Davies, David ••• ••• 

Davies, Bobert J., J.P. 
Davies, Bev. J. Alden ••• 
Darby, Bev. W. E. 
Dale, B. W., M.A. 
Davies, Bev. D. ••• 

Davies, Bev. W. Owen 
Davids, Bev. T. W. 
Davies, Bev. Ellis Thomas 
Daniel, W. L. ... 

Davis, W. Foster 
Davies, D. 
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••• 



Davies, Charles 
Dangerfield, W. ..< 

Davies, Ishmael ••< 

Dawson, James ••• 

Davies, Bev. Aaron 
Davis, John S. 
Davies, William 
Davies, Bev. W. T. 
Davies, Bev. D. 
Deny, Bev. Thomas 
Dendy, John 
Denovan, Bev. W. H. ..< 
Dean, George •.. ••• 

Dew, Samuel ... 
Dent, Bev. Thomas 
Dewstoe, Bev. William S. 
Dearden, Bichard 
Dickinson, J. ... 
Dickinson, Bev. J. 
Dickson, WiUiam 
Dickenson, Bev. W. H. 
Donne, Bev. James 
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Biamky BaCorm Club 
Nonconformist Meeting, Wrexham 
Nonconformist Committee, Chester 
Baptist Church, Grosvenor-street, Hanokester 
Congregational Union, Herts. 



••• Congregational Church, Pendlebury 

••• Baptist. Ch., Frogmore-street Ch., Abergavenny 

••• Zion Congrogational Church, Halifax 

... Salford Welsh Calvinistic Methodists 

••• Central Nonconformist Committee, Birmifigham 

... George-street Baptist Chapel, Nottingham 

••. Baptist Chapel, Bury Boad, Haslingden 

... Baptist Chapel, Chesterfield 

.*. Tabemade, Baptist Chapel, Cardiff 

••• Methodist New Connexion, Stalybridge 

... Gartside-street Welsh Chapel 

••• Calvinistic Methodists, Cardiganshire 

•.. Congregational Church, Edge-hill, Liverpool 

... Nonconformists of Chippenham 

••• Central Nonconformist Conmiittee, Birmingham 

••• Zion Baptist Chapel, Bacup 

... Baptist ChiEki>el, Cow Lane, Coventry 

••• Congregational tlnion, Essex 

... Congregational Union of Denbigh and Flint 

••• Nonconformist Association, Merthyr 

... Baptist Chapel, Msrrtle-street, Livexpool 

Nonconformist Meeting, Bromsgrove and Congre 

gational Chapel, Bromsgrove 
Congregational Church, Mihshull 
Nonconformist Committee, Stroud 
Congregational Church, Booth-st. East, Manchester 
Congregational Church, Tonneley-st., Macclesfield 
Calvinistic Methodists, Monmouthshire 
Manchester Nonconformist Association 
Calvinistic Methodists, Flintshire 
Baptist Church, Pandyr Chapel, Corwen 
Meeting of Nonconformists of Lancaster 
Nonconformist Committee, St. Helens 
Monton Chapel, Eccles 
Congregational Church, Tintwistle 
Derby Branch Liberation Society 
Calvinistic Methodists, Anglesey 
United Methodist Free Church, Moldgreen 
Nonconformist Committee, Dudley 
Congregational Church, Chapel-street, Salford 
Nonconformists of Wolverhampton 
Congregational Church, Bridlington 
Congregational Church, Lytham 
Congregational Union, North Bucks 
Calvinistic Methodists Anglesey 
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DELEGATES. 

Dothie, Bev. Elvezy, B. Ai 

Dobson, Rev. Thomas B. 

Dobson, Mr. 

Douglas, G^rge 

DowBon, Rev. H. Enfield, B.A 

Dodgshim, James 

Dowty, Bey. John, M.A. 

Downing, T. H. 

DowBon, Bev. Henry ..« 

Dobson, George Burton 

Drysdale, Bev. A. H. ... 

Drew, Bev. AVilliam ... 
Drewett, Bev. W. H. ... 

Driver, Bev. S. B. 
Driver, Bev. J. P. ... 

Drewry, Thomas ... 

Dunckley, Bev. James 
Dunkley, B. B. 
Dutbie, Bev. Wm. 
Duthie, Bev. James 
Dunn, Bev. George .«• 
Dutton, Bichard, jun. ... 

Duckworth, James ..• 
Dunkerley, Wm. . .«• 

£arp, H. W^i ... •»• 

Eastmead, Bev. John S. 
Eccles, Alexander, B.A. 
Eden, C. H. ... ... 

Eddison, Bev. William 
Edminson, L. T. 
Edwards, John 

Edmonds, John Augustus 
Edwards, Bev. Boger ... 
Edwards, John 
Edwards, Bev. T. C. 
Edwards, Bev. Edwin ..• 
Edwards, W. T., M.D. 
Edwards, Edward 
Edwards, Bev. Charles 

Edwards, John 
Edwards, Bev. William 
Egg, Bev. Edward Thomas 
Everett, Bev. E. K. 
Ellington, H. B. ... 

Ellis, William Charles ... 
Elias, William Owen 
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... Dundas-st. CongregatiinAl Church, Sunderland, 
Independent Church, High-st., Lancaster, and 
Nonconformist Meeting, Lancaster 

..• North Midland Presbyterian and Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and Priaigate Unitarian Chapel,Derby 

... Oldham Boad Lidependent Church, Manchester 

. . . Fawcett-street Congregational Church,Sunderland 

... 'The Monthly Conference 

... Congregational Church, Queen-street, Leeds 

... Wesleyan 

... Congregational Church, Gallowgate, Leicester 

... Baptist College, Buxy 

... Congregational Union of North Biding 

... Trinity United Presb3rterian Church, Bochdale 
.. Nonconformist Conmiittee, Wigan 

... Stockport Boad Congregational Ch., Manchester 

... Congregational Church, Hitchin 

.*• Shrewsbury Nonconformists 

... 

... Baptist Church, Upton-on-Sevem 

... Lejrton Congregational Church 

... Wemeth Congregational Church, Oldham 

••• Congregational Church, Openshaw 

... Congregational Church, Edgeworth 

... Bowdon District Cheshire Congregational Union 

... Castlemere Sunday School, Bochdale 

... Congregational Ch., Chorlton Boad, Manchester 

... Baptist Chapel, Melbourne, Derby 

... Salem Chapel and Liberation Society, Wakefield 

... Congregational Chapel, Hujrton 

... Methodist Free Church, St. Ste^en-st., Salford 

... Congregational Chapel, Bushworth, Halifax 

... Sale Independent Church 

... Calvinistic Methodist, Lleya and Erfionydd, 
Carnarvonshire 

... Baptist Chapel, Waterloo Boad, Wolverhampton 

... Calvimstic Methodist Association, North Wales 

... Baptist Chapel, Grosvenor-street, Manchester 

... Ebor Vale Congregational Church 

... Nonconformists of Calne 

... Congregational Chapel, Charles-street, Cardiff 

... Calvinistic Methodists, Denbighshire 

... The Wellmgton Circuit of United Methodist 
Free Churches 

... Baptist Chapel, Camden Boad, London 

... E. District Glamorganshire Con. Association 

... Congregational Union, England and Wales 

... Baptist Chapel, Stalybridge 

... London Educational Committee 

... Nonconformists of Great Chesterford 

... Welsh Presbyterian Ch., Netherfield Boad L'pooL 
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Evans, Bev. D. D. 
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Evaniiy Morgan 
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Evans, Bev. William 
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Evani, Bev. Joseph 
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Evans, Bev. P. M. 
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Evans, Bev. E. H« 
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Ewen, F. 
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Eagg, W» ••• 
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EaiTow, James 


••• 
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Earmer, James 
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Earn, J. G» ••• 
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FauU, Bev. J. N. G. 
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••• 


Faith, Bev. W. 


• •• 
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Feme, Bev. John 
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Fenton, William 
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Fergoson, Mr* A» 
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Fildes, Henry 
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Fielden, William 


• •• 


••• 


Firks, Bev. a H. 


• .• 
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Fisher, Gk F, ... 
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••• 


Fisher, Bev» John 


• •• 
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Fisk, Bev. Thomas 


••• 
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Fitton, John ... 


«• 


»«« 


Finlayson, Bev. T. 0. 
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••• 


File, 0. a 


••• 


••• 


Firtii, Benjamin 


«•• 


• •• 


Firth, Xfc H. ••• 


■•• 


• •• 


Fletcher, Henij K, Jm 
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Fletcher, James 


«•• 


••■ 


FhMk,PhiUp ... 


..« 


•«• 


Fletcher, A* E., F.G.a ... 


••• 


FUnn, Edwin ... 


»•• 


••• 


Fletcher, James... 


..• 


• •• 


Fletcher, Joseph 


.■• 


.*• 


Fletcher, Lavington E 


1 ••• 


••• 


Fletcher, William 


... 
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Fktman, Edward 
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Fletcher, Johnson 
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... 


Fletcher, Bev. Joseph 


• •« 


• •« 


Fox, Bev. John 
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C0!K8TlTUJDroi« 

KoAoonfoimists of Maidstone 

Boddiidge Chapel, Northampton 

Snbw and Delegate, Konoonfomusfe AssodaHon, 

Manchester 
BoUon Nonconformists 
Baptist Chnrch, St. Maiy's-gate, Derby 
Hannah-street Congregational Church, Cardiff 
Salop Assooiation of Independent Churches 
Glamorganshire Congregational Association 
Calvinistio Methodists, Pembrokeshire 
Nonconformist Committee, Carmarthen 
Calvinistio Methodists, Flintshire 
East Lancashire Union of Baptist Churches 
Nonoonf ormists of Bhyl 
Cong. Chnroh, Crow Lane, Newfcon4e-Willow8 
Congregational Union, Montgomeryshire 
Congregational Union of North Camarvonahiro 
Graham-street Chapel, Birmingham 
Nonconformists of Folkestone 
Bi^ytist Church, Glodwick 
Congregational Union, Notts 
Spain Lane Unitarian Chorch, Boston 
Chapman-st U. Meth. Free Churoh« Mancheaoter 
Congregational Church, Wheatley, Ozon 
Queen-street Church, Burslem 
Bamford Chapel, Bochdale 
Christian Chapel, Grosvenor-st C.-on-Medlock 
Hanover Chapel, Stockport 
Congregational Church, Bowdon 
Gfeat Whyte Bamsey Baptist ChapeL 
Congregational Church, Cheadle 
Howard-street Chapel, Sheffield 
Baptist Church, Kidderminster 
Congregational Church, Pendlebuiy 
Busholme Congregational Church, Manchester 
BoUington Liberal Association 
Independent Chapel, Greorge-Bt.» Heckmondwikp 

Congregational Church, Wemetfa 

Baptist Chapel, King-street, Oldham 

Ebenezer Baptist Church, Millgate, Bochdale . 

Congregational Church, Edgehill, Liverpool 

Nonconformist Committee, Coventzy 

Congregational Church, Wemeth 

Baptist Church, New Lenton, near Nottinghani 

Busholme Boad Chapel, Manchester 

United Methodist Free Ch., Manchester District 

Nonconformist Committee, Frome 

Northwidi Congregational Church 

Congregational Union 

Unitarian Congregacion* Heywood 
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DIUBGAXIS. 

I'owltfr, T. B. ... 

I'oster, Kev. Ahmhaiw 
'^tmicSMf John ••• 
IVuice, William a 
TnuikSy Hey. Bnoch «•• 
IVeeman, Bey. William... 
XVanklin, J. W. 
IVench, Bey. WillSam Henzy 
IVaaoe, Thomas 
IVeeston, Bey. Jos, ..» 
IVimston, "VinUiam B* ... 
IVimfitoii) cTohn... ... 

IPmtLOBf James •*• ••• 

Trands, Bey. W. ... 

fumess, John •** «.. 

Garmde, Bey. Joseph ... 
Gasqnoine, Bey. Thomas 
Oalbraith, Bey. Angus ... 
GaUswoithy, Bichard ... 
Oaskell, Bey. W., M.A... 
Galloway, Bey, J. C.9 M. A* 
GalO) J. T. ... ••• 

Garland, Alfred P, 
Gamett, S.« ... •*• 

Gee, Thomas 
George, Bey. D. .. 

Gaosby, John B. 
Gibb, John ... •• 

Gibb, Walter ... 
Gibberd, John P. 
Gilbert, Bey. Anthony .. 

Gibson, Thomas •« 

Gill, Bey. Anthony O. .. 

Gilchrist, B;ey. J. W, .. 

Gibb, John Allen .. 

GUcbiist, ... •! 

Glossop, James... 
Gleditone, Bey. J. P* .< 
Goadby, Bey. W. P. 
Goodman, Neyille, M.A» 
Goldie, Willian^ 
Golding, George 
Golding, H. H. 
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OOVSTITUKSOT* 

••• Chatham Place Congregational Chapel, Liyerpaol 
«.. Congregational Church, Park Boad, BliK>kbum 
•«. Upper Brook-street Free Church, Manchester 
... Wigan Nonconformist Association 
»•• Methodist New Connexion, Bolton 
».« Nonconformists, East Bereham 
•,. Baptist Congregational Church, Stourbridge 
... Congregational Union, North Bucks 
... Congregational Church, Loxley, Sheffield 
... Missionary Conference, Mancheister 
*•• Calyinistic Meth. Ch., Grosv^nor Sq,, Manchester 
... Calyinistic Methodists, Manchester 
... Congregational Ch., C^orlton Boad, Manchealjer 
... Nonconformist Meeting, Hejrwood 
••• Baptist Church, Fishergate, Preston 
... Connezional Committee of United M, F, Cl^urch 
... OldChapeU Oswestry 
... Nonconformists of Whitehayen 
.,. Congregational Church, Headingley Hill 
... Manchester Nonconformist Association 
... English Congregational Chapel Building Sodetgr 
... Baptist Chapel, South Parade, Leeds 
... Snbs. and Delegate Manchester Nonoon. Assoau 
... Free Gospel Church, Liyerpool 
Calyinistic Methodists, Denbighshire 
Baptist Chapel, Lumb 
. Wydiffe Baptist Chapel, Birmingham 
. Congregational Church, Eccles 
. Congregational Church, Eccles 
• Congregational Church, Nuneaton 
licyer-street Chapel, Manchester, and Manchester 

District of United Methodist Free Churches 
Congregational Church, Pendleton 
... Congregational Church, North Malvern 
••. United Methodist Free Church, Bochdab 
... Worsley Boad Congregational Church, Swinton 
... Congregational Church, High-street, Lancaster, 

and Meeting of Nonconfomu'sts, Lancaster 
... Piatt Unitarian Chapel, Busholmo 
... Congregational Church, Queen-street, Sheffield 
... Congregational Church, Bluntisham, Hunts 
... Cambridge Beligious Equality Association 
... Congregational Union, Notts. 
... Baptist Chapel, Myrtle-street, Liverpool 
... Baptist Chapel, Myrtie-street, Liverpool 
Gordon, Bev. Alexander, M. A* ... Nonconformist Committee, Liverpool 
€k>dwin, William ... ... Congregational Church, Market Drayton 

Goddard, Mr. ... ... ... Hallfield Baptist Chapel, Bradford 

Goodman, Henry ... ... St. Ives Free Church 

Gordon, Bev. John ... ... Warwickshire Ministers' Meeting 

Gosling, Alfred... «.• ... Congregational Church, Carr's Lane, Birmingham 
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DXLIOAXEB. 

Gordon, A« ••• ••• 

Goodliffe, Arnold ••• 

Gonld, Bev. George 
Gnmt, J. ^C ••• ••• 

Graham, Bev. J, ... 

Gray, William ... ... 

Gray, Rev. A. B. 
Green, Spencer ... 
Green, "Rev. Thomas, M.A* 
Griffiths, Rer. William ... 
Griffiths, Bey. Edward ... 
Grundy, Samuel ... 

Greenhough, Bev. X G., M.A. 
Greening, Bev. F. J. 
Greenwell, !£<• ... ... 

Grey, Bev. John Temperley 
Gregory, Elisha... 
Griffiths, Bev. Cornelius 
Griffiths, Bev. T. 
Griffiths, Bichard .«• 

Griffith, Edward 
Gray, P. 

Green, Bev« J. .*• .*• 

Greenway, J. ••• *•• 

Green, Geo, ••* ••• 

Grimwade, Edward 
Green, Singleton 
Green, Spencer ... 

Graham, Joseph 
Gregory, Henry George ... 
Griffith, John ... 
Griffith, John ... 

Griffiths, Bev. Bees 
Graham, Bev. William ... 
Green, Benjamin 
Greenwell, Geo. 
Griffiths, Pidduck 
Grosart, Bev. A. B. 
Guest, Bev. William, P.G.S. 
Guthrie, Bev. John, M.A« 
Gurteen, D., sen. 
Gurteen, D., jun. 
Griffith, Bev. W. 
Gutteridge, Bev. J. 
Haigh, Bev. W. 
Haslam, Bev. John 
Hadwen, Mr. William ... 
Harley, Bev. Bobert 
Hague, J. H. ... ... 



OOSBTITUJUCT. 

• * 

M* Konconfonnists of Walsa]^ . ^ 

••• Baptist Church, Broad-street^ Nottingham 

... Nonconformists of Norwich 

..» United Presbyterian Church, Pendleton 

... Nonconformist Committee, Nottingham 

... General Baptist New Connexion 

... Congregational Church, Settle 

... Stoke Congregational Church 

•.. Ashton Auxiliary Liberation Society 

... Nonconformist Committee, Derby 

... Calvinistic Methodists, Montgomeryshire 

... Congregational Church, Bond-street, Leicester 

... Providence Chapel, Cosely, HaUfax 

... Baptist Church, Victoria-street, Crewe 

... Congregational Church, Bossett 

... Congregational Church, Ludlow, Salop 

••• Congregational Church, Wigan 

••• Nonconformist Committee, Merthyr 

••• Baptist Church, Millgate, Bochdale 

•• Nonconformist Educational Board, Llangollen 

••• Calvinistic Methodists, Merionethshire 

••• Baptist Church, CoUege-street, Northampton 

•.• Baptist Chapel, Hebden Bridge 

... Baptist Chapel, George-street, and Nutty Chapel, 

Plymouth 
•«• Nonconformists of Eccles 
... County Union and Liberation Society, Ipswich 
... Ebenezer Baptist Chapel, Haslingden 
... Congregational Church, Stoke 
... Bury Circuit Primitive Methodists 
... United Methodist Free Church, Salisbury 
... Nonconformists of Aberystwith 
... Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Church, Seacombe, 

Liverpool 
••• Bethany Baptist Chapel, Cardiff 
... United Presbyterian Ch., Mount Pleasant, L'poel 
... Congregational Church, Chapel-street, Southport 
... Congregational Church, Bossett 
... Congregational Church, Chapel-street, Southport 
... N. E. Lancashire Nonconformist Association 
... Kent Congregational Association 
... Glasgow Liberation Society 
... Congregational Church, Haverhill 
... Congregational Church, Haverhill 
... Manchester Nonconformist Association 
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... Steep Lane Baptist Church, SoWerby 

... Leeds District Baptist Churches 

... Fairfield Congregational Church, Manchester 

... Nonconformist Committee, Leicester 

••• Independent Chapel, Knott Mill, Manchester 
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Hamer, Bev. D. Jones 


••• 


... 


Hanson, Iter. John 


••• 


• .. 


HavgrekveB, Bicliard 




• *• 


Hart, Thomas £. 




• .• 


Hall, Bey. A« ... 




••• 


Hanison, Thomas 




• * 


Harker, John ... 




• •• 


Harkeson, Heniy 




• .. 


Haigreaves, Bev. John B» 


.•• 


Hall, J. W. 


• 
... 


.'•• 


Hall, Bev. John 


• a. 


... 


Haywaid, Henry 


... 


• *• 


HaD, B^. J. 6. 


.*• 


••• 


Harvey, Bev. Joseph 
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• •* 


Haworih, WiUiam 


... 


• «. 


Haworth, Thomas 


... 


• . 


Hams, Benjamin 


• •• 


... 


Harris, Edmnnd 


... 


... 


Harrison, Bev. Williaiii... 


• •• 


Hamer, Thomas 
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• •• 


Hardwick, i^lfred 


••• 


• • 


Hankinson, Bev^ J. 


• t« 


• .. 


Hankinson, Bichard 
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• .. 


Hayes, Thomas T., jnn. 


• «. 


Harwood, John, jvat. 


..• 


... 


EEartley, Fountain J. 


.*• 


• •* 


Handley, Bev. S. B. 
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Hay, Greorge ... 
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... 


Hazelwood, — ••• 
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Hall, William ... 
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Halstead, H. B. 
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Harley, John ... 
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Hamilton, Bobert 
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Hansom, William 
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Hastwiok, Bev. H. 
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Hawkins, Henry, J.P. 
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Hanson, Greorge 
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Halstead, William 
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Hardman, Thomas 
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... 


Hall, F. 


... 
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Hall, Thomas ... 
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... 


Hazgreayes, Bev. J. 
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Hart,' W. H. ... 
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Haworth, Thomas W. 


... 
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Hacking, John B. 


... 
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Harwood, John 


... 
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Harvie, John ... 
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Hamilton, Bev. Bobert ... 
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Haoghton, John 
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ooRsnruiNOT. 

l^chmond Chapel, Salf ord 

Congregational Church, Bath-st.^ Huddersfield 

Kew Boad Chapel, Bury 

Baptist Chapel, Ashton-uhder-Lyne 

City Boad Congregational Church, Manchester 

The Christian Disciples, Stockport 

United Meth. Free Church, Busiaell-si, Liverpool 

TTnion-street Chapel, Hyde 

Nonconf oimists of Bamsgate 

Congregational Church, Wirksworth 

Presbytery of Antrim 

Manchester District Meeting of T7. M. F. Churches 

Baptist Chapel, Bacup 

Baptist Chapel, Enowsley-street, Bury 

Baptist Chapel, Barnes-street, Accrington 

Congregational Church, Accrington 

Church of Saviour, Edward-st, Birmingham 

Highbuiy Independent Chapel 

Swinton Unitarian Church 

Congregational Church, Cheetham Hill 

Myrtle-street Chapel, Liverpool 

Independent Day School Committee, Leek 

Independent Day School Conmiittee, Leek 

Congregational Church, Leigh 

Unitarian Chapel, CominissionHstreet, Bolton 

Congregational Union, England and Wales 

Nonconformist Committee, Stafford 

Congregational Church, Lytham 

Doddridge Chapel, Northampton 

St. Mary's Baptist Church, Derby 

Nonconformist Committee, Bradford 

Bailie-street United Methodist Free Ch. Bochdale 

Steelhouse Lane Chapel, Birmingham 

Canterbury Electoral Union 

Baptist Church, Eling-street, Oldham 

Congregational Church, Market Drayton 

Thames-street Chapel, Wallingford 

Congregational Church, Union-street, Oldham 

Bethel Chapel, Bury 

Nonconformists of Leigh 

„ of Bradford 

United Presbyterian Church, Brunswick-street, 

Manchester 
Methodist Free Church, Harrogate 
U. M. F. Church, Birmingham Circuit 
Independent Church, Droykden 
Famworth Congregational Church 
Bank-street Chapel, Bolton 
Nonconformists of St. Helens 
CongL Ch., Petworth, and CongL Union of Sussex 
Con^^regational Church, Stockport Boad 
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DBLSOAHB. 

Haill, James ... 
HanuKm, Bobert 
Hartley, Timothy 
Hartley, Key. T, 
Harding, E. C. 
Hamiay, Bev. Ale 
Harper, William 
Harper, Bev. F. 
Harper, Bev. John 
Harrison, James 
TTa.11 J Bev. Ja '•• ••• 

Hainsworth, James 
Harry, Bev. Wm. Warlow 
Hatton, William 
Harvey, James 
Hartland, Bev. Gr, J. ••• 
Heap, Edmund 
Heap, John ••• •*• 

Hey wood, Daniel ••• 

Herbert, Bev. T. H., M:.A. 
Heath, Henry M. 
Heath, H. H. ••• 
Henry, George 
Henson, Bev. H. E. 
Heathoote, Henry John 

Heath, David ••• 
Heath, Edwin 
Hewgill, Bev. Wm.« M. A« 
Herford^ Bev. W. H., B.A* 
Henzell, William ••• 

Helm, Elijah •• .•• 

Herford, Bev. Brooke ..• 
Hey wood James, F.B.S*** 
Hill, John ••• M* 

Hibbert, James ..• 

Higham, John ••• 

Hinmers, William 
Higginbotham, John 
Hill, John 
Hill, Bowland ... 
Hizst, John ••• 
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HiIl,W. H. 

Hirst, James H. 

Hill, William ., 

Hirst, E. •! 

Hill, John 

Hindsley, Bev. Thoma*'** 

Hindshaw, J. W. f^^ 

Hindle, Bobinaon 
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Fmntk IMrfofe Derby CoBgNfaljoDiftUiiln 

Zioa Ghapel, Stretford Boad, Manohsstet 
Baptist Churchy Hunslat, Leads 
Congregatioiial Churchy Marplfr 
Manohester Nonconformist AssooiatSEm 
Oottgwgattonal Union of EnglMid ssid Wahs 
B<dton N«iiconlermist Committee 
First Baptist Ohorch, Haworth 
Baptist Ohnrch, Horsfiwtli 
Oongregational Chnrch, Stnbbina 
Primitive Methodists, Woodley 
Congregational Church, Greenmooat, Tottington 
Congregational Chnrch, Knutsf ovd 
3£il0B Platting Sunday Sohool, Mandiestev 
Congregational Church, Pendleton 
Congregational Union of Gloucester and Hsreiotd 
Enon Chapel, Burnley 
Green Mount Church, Tottingtoa 
Congregational Sunday Sehoo}, BoyioA 
Congregational Church, Cheadle 
Camh. Health Congr. Church, Haolaiey, London 
Upper Norwood Baptist Churbh, Borrey 
Congregational Church, NewtQft*le«WiUowB 
Congregational Ch., Doglsy Lane, Huddersfield 
Congregational Church, Erdington aad Warwiok* 

shire Congregational Union 
Methodist New Connexion, Sllsnd 
Congregational Church, Millhill, Bladcbvn 
Congregational Church, Famworth 
Upper Brook«street Free Church, MmfllMSteff 
Bath Lane Congregational Ch., Newca«fela4»<*1^ 
Manchester Nonconformist Assodatioii 

»> » »» 

London Edneational Committee 

Congregational Church, CavendialiHrt., Mancbsster 
Congregational Church, New Milla 
Bowdtm District Cheshire Union 
Congregational Church, West Eadi Sontkpoft 
U. M. Free Church, Chesterfield 
Branch of Liberation Society, Haywood 
Trustees of Bedford School 
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•.. Congregational Church, Lees 
... Central Nonconformist Conmiittee^ Birminghty 
... New Cburch, Horwich 
.. Congregational Church, Little Lever, Boito» 
... Salem Congregational Church, HuU 
•M Hope Congregational Chapel, Salf ord 
... Congregational Church, St. Helens 
... Unitarian Chapel, Stand 
.. Sion Baptist Church, Burnley 
... Congregational Church, Begent-street, BanulQr 
... Huddersfield 

... Primitive Methodists, ^Hsbeach Circuit 
... Coleshill-st. Congregational Church, Athenfeooae 
... Methodist New Connexion, Bolton-street, Boxy 
... Methodist New Connexion Church, Brecfcfield 
Boad, Liverpool • 

Baptist Churches, Huddersfield 
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Abney Chapel, Mossley 

Sion Baptist Chapel, BproXsy 

Cayendish-st. Congregational Chapel, Manchestor 

Unitarian Chapel, Sale, * 

Zion Independent ChapeL Manchester 

Baptist Chapel, Boyton 

Nonconformists of Sheddingworth 

Sonth Lancashire UniQn of Baptist Chmrches 

Baptist Church, Lineholme, Yorkshire 

Independent Church, Bromsgroye 

Marple Chapel 

Edgbaston Congregational. Church 

Duke-street Primitiye Methodists, Stockport 

Fawcett-streeb Congregational Church, Sunderlazicl 

Lozeirs Congregational Church, Birmingham 

Oldham Ministerial Association 

Surrey Congregational Union 

Baguley Nonconformists 

Hare Court CongL Church, Canonboxy, London 

Eccles Congregational Church 

Bamoldswick Nonconfornusts 

Brierley Hill Baptist Chapel 

Congregational Church, Kettering 

. Notts Congregational Union 
Nonconformists of Sheddingworth 

. Congregational Church, Douglas 
Unitarian Church, Chesterfield 
Bamsey Nonconformists 

Brunswick United Methodist Free Church, Bury 
Warrington Nonconformists 
Flowery Field Christian Church, Hyde 
Baptist Chapel, Astley Bridge 
Primitiye Methodists, Haslingden 
Nether Independent Chapel, Sheffield 
Bath Lane Congregational Ch, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Sion Congregational Church, Halifax 
Cayendish-street Congregational Ch., Manchester 
Maudsley-sfcreet Coiigl. Church, Bolton-le-Moors 
Cayendish Congregational Church, Manchester 
Beeth Nonconformists 
Baptist Church, Salem-dim-Brook 
Nonconformists, East Dereham 
Graham-street Chapel, Birmingham 
U. F. Methodist Churches, Derby 
U. P. Church, Brunswick-street, Manchester 
Park Nonconformist Church, Halifax 
York Baptists 

Darwen Baptists, N. E. Lan. Noncon. Association 
L*pool Non. Committee, and U. M. Free Church 
Bury Nonconformists 
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Steyenson, Bey. John A. M. 
Steyenson, Bey. John .•• 
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Steyenson, Bey. E. ••• 
Storey, Thomas... ... 
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Stocks, John ... ••« 
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Stnckbery, Bey. Joseph, BiA. 
Stockbnm, John S. ... 

Stead, Bobert ... .*• 

Stitt, Samnel, J. P. ... 

Stafford, John ... ... 

Stott, Bey. J. M'Ewan ... 
Btanesby, Alexander 
Steinthal, Bey. S. A* ... 
Standing, Isaac... 
Stephens, J. M... 
Stapleton, Bey. John ... 
Stirling, Bey. James 
Stuart, Bey. James ... 

Start, Bey. H. .•• ... 
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Storey, John H... 
Stephens, Bey. Noah ... 
Stitt, John J., J. P. 
Stephenson, Thomas 
Stuart, Bev. W. J. 
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'... Cayendish-st. Congregational Church, Manchester 
... Swindon Congregational Church 
... Baptist Church, Bamsbottom • 

...Congregational Committee, Stoke Sub Hambdon 
... Baptist Chapel,. Bradford 
•• , HoUingheads Congregational Church, Chorley 
... Shepton Mallet Congregational Church 
... Union Chapel, West Gorton Branch 
... Congregational Union, England and Wales 
... Bethesda Chapel, Buncom 
••• Eccles Congregational Church % 

... Baptist Chapel, Heptonstall 
••• Stand Unitarian Congregations 
... Saltaire Congregational Church 
.. West-street Baptist Church, Bochdale 
... Grimshaw-street Congregational Church, Preston 
.... Little Leyer Congregational Church 
f. East Biding Congregational Union 
... Bethesda Congregational Church, Burnley 
... Congregational Church, Matlock Bank 
... Zion Congregational Church, Hyde 
... Nonconformist Association, Nottingham 
... Derby Branch Liberation Society 
.. Oakongates Congregational Church 
... Bowdon District Congregational Union of Cheshire 
... Baxter G-ate Baptist Church, Loughborough 
... Wootton Bassett Nonconformists 
..' Hope Congregational Church, Salford 
... Union-street Congregational Church, Oldham 
... Baptist Union 
.. Cuckfield Congregational Union 
... Kettering Congregational Union 
... Methodist Free Church, Wakefield 
... Nonconformists, Birkenhead 
... Lester and Butland Congregational Association 
... Chapel-street Congregational Church, Blackburn 
... Baptist Church, Blackburn Boad, Accrington 
... Manchester Nonconformist Association 
«.• Leigh Nonconformists 
... Baptist Church, Glossop Boad, Sheffield 
... Baptist Church, Edge Side, Bossendale 
... Congregational Church, City Boad, London 
... Congregational Church and Nonconformist Asso- 

ciation, Wolyerhampton 
... Ebenezer Congregational Church, Dewsbury 
... Wycliffe Chapel, Bristol Boad, Birmingham 
... Sa^e Congregational Church 
... Park Boad Congregational Churoh, Liyerpool 
... Nonconformist Committee, Liyerpool 
... Salem Congregational Chapel, Bradford 
... Baptist Church, Pole-street, Preston 
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Sykes, John — 
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Taylor, H. W. 8b 
Taylor, Bichard 
Taylor, Frank ... 
Taylor, George K ••• 

Taylor, Simeon -m m* 

TarbottoQ, G. S. 
Tarrant, Bev. Henry ... 
Tate, Thomas W. 
Templeton, John, F.B.GLSb 
Tetley, Bev. W. H» 
Tanner, Joseph, jun. 
Thadcray, WiUiam 
Thomas, Bev. Johm 
Thomas, Bev. Owen 
Thomas, Bev. Nathaniel 
Thomas, Ellas ... 
Thomas, P. 

Thomas, W. Hughes ... 
Thomas, T. H. 

Thomas, Bev. William .*. 
Thompson, David 
Thompson, John •- 

Thompson, Bev. G. H. ... 
Thompson, Bev. John, M.A. 
Thompson, Bev. David ... 
Thompson, Fred ••■ 

Thompson, T. Henzy 
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— Pknutive Methodists, Gri]iuil9> 

•- KoBsabMcifaing Assa k IfisBiopgr. OotSL^ befaoid 
^ Bape Baptist Church Oanton, GatSM 
.- Tnar "Lane Gemaal Baptist C%iiiciit XnAmMiJi 
^ FndlfltoB CongregatioBal Choath 

— KoooonfamtiBt Ajmo., Bc^ghoow and Distnefc 
... PiBBdIetan CongregatimBl Church 

••• Jdamrhmhw Nonconfomiist AssodaHoii 

... Baptiat Glutei, Kiddenninster 

•.. Byeevoft Oongr^^tional Churoli, Aahton 

•« G«Mna Baptist Churdi, Heptonctall 

... CongregalioBal -Church, Junction Boad, Xiandozi 

«i^ Congregational Church, Tips^ng^t Majuiia*er 

... Baptist Chapel, Stockport 

•^ Pvkoiiiye Methodists, Leightom 

— Baptist Caupel, Golcar, Huddenfidd 

•^ FofenMor Baptist Chapel 
••• Methodist New Connexion, Moadey 
• New Meeting, Kidderminster 
«•• Claremont Baptist Chapel, Bolton 
••. Frome Nonoonformist Association 
••. Cheetham HOI Congregational Church 
.M Blackpool Nonoonformist AMOcia;tion 

— Bradford liberal Society 

•« BankHitreet Chapel Nonoon. AModation, BoUon 

••• Greenaons Congregational Church 

••• Congregational Church, Denton 

•M Clbvendish-street Chapel, Manchester 

... Salem Congregational Churdi, Leeds 

«•• Tozteth Chi^>el, Idyvipool 

•.• Baptist Union 

«•• Baptist Church, Coleford 

••• NonoonformiBt Committee, Froma 

•.. Sunderland Nonconformists 

•^ Welsh Ccmgregationalists, Liverpool 

.•• Welsh Calviaistic Methodists, Liverpool 

m^ Tabemade Baptist Church, Cardiff 

•m Nonoonlbnnist Association, Bradfbrd 

••• Dalton-in-Fumess Baptist Church 

... Baptist Church, Tredegarville, Cardiff 

«.. Baptist College, and Local Committee of Educa* 

tion lioague, Fontypool 
... West Biding Congregational Union 
... MUes Platting Unitarian Church, Manchester 
•• Congregational Church, Smethwick 
... Nonconformists of Leicester 
... St. Paul's United Presb. Church, Birkenhead 
... Presbytery of Antrim 
... St. Mary's Gate Baptist Church, Derby 
... Congregational Churchy Bowdon 
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Thompaon, Bev. ioYm. ... ••• Congrej^tioiial Churchy Idghtcliff«» HaH&x 

Thomasoii, Ber. T. W. ••• ••• Newtown BaptiJBt Chiirch 

Thinnpson, Bev. J. Badford, H. A. S^ent Congregational ABiodation and Tnnbridge 

Congregational Chnrch 
QThompson, Joseph ••• «•• Manchester Nonconformist AssociatioA , 

Thompson, John Greorge... ... Primitive Methodists, Liverpool 

Thomson, Bev. Alexander, M.A., Mandiester Nonconformist Association 
Thompson, Bev. Balph Wardlaw. Norwood Congregational Church, LiTerpool, and 

Nonconforxnists' Committee 
>•• Congregational Church, Barrow-in-Furness 
••• Grangd Lane Baptist Church, Birkenhead 
.. Unitarian Church, Stockport 
... Hanover Circuit, IT. M. Free [Churches, Sheffield 
••• Unitarian Chapel, Stockport 
•M Fishergate Baptist Church, lE^ston 
••• Baptist Church, Tredegarville, Cardiff 
... Methodist Free Churches, Salford 
... Hope Hall Church, Liverpool 
... Bugby Baptist Church 
... Liberation Society, Ashton 
... Congregational Church, Kettering 
... Chase Side Independent Chapel, Enfield 
••• Albert Boad Congregational Church, Liverpool 
.•• Wilts and East Somerset Baptist Churches 
... Congregational Church, Tunbridge Wells 
... Leeds and Bradford District U. M. F. Churches 
... Methodist New Connexion Church, Halifax 
... Hurst Primitive Methodists 
... BurHngton-street Congregational Ch., Liverpool 
•.• United Presb. Church, Grange Boad, Birkenhead 
... Primitive Methodists, Bolton Circuit 
... Busholme Boad Cong. Chapel, Manchester 
... Cockey Moor Chapel 
... Congregational Church, Oakham 
... Harpurhey E. U. Congregational Church 
... Unitarian Church, St. Peter's Gate, Stockport 
... George-street Baptist Church, Nottingham 
... United Methodist Free Church, Bochdale 
... Church of the Messiah, Birmingham 
... Baptist Church, Wakefield 
... Baptist Union 
... Cheshire Congregational Union 
... Congregational Church, Union-street, Oldham 
... Norfolk Baptist Association 
... Baptist Church, Derby Boad, Nottingham 
... Victoria Boad Nonconformist Church, Leicester 
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Thombrick, Bev. James. 
Thomeley, Bobert 
Thomeley, A. W. 
Thomley, John... 
Turner, Major ... . • 
Thorp, W. B. ... 
Tilley, Bev. Alfred 
Tebb, Emmanuel • 
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Timmis, Frederick • 
Tipping, Joseph 
Toller, William... 
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Wade, Joseph ... *•• 

Waddington, Bev. Joseph 

Waddington, Bev. Dr.... 



Pudsey Congregational Church, Leeds 

Meth. New Con. Ch., Breckfield Boad, Liverpool 

Denton Independent Church 

CongL Minister, English Association, London 
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Walker, Rev. S. ... 

Wallis, John ... 
Walter, E. E. ... 

Walton, Rev. James B.... 

Warlrarton, William ••• 
Ward, Henry ... 
Warbnrton, William 
Ward, Rev. R. J. 
Ward, John 
Ward, James ... ... 

Wardley, Mr. James ... 
Watts, Samuel ... ... 

Ward, James, KA. 
Ward, Joseph ... 
Warren, Rev. James Boyd 
Watts, Rev. Francis 
Wates, Joseph ••• .*• 

Waugh, J. 
Watkins, Isaac... 
Watson, Thomas 
Watts, Rev. Henry 
Watson, William 
Watts, Thomas .. 
Wayman, Rev. James .*. 
Watts, Rev. James C. ... 

Weaver, Rev. L. 
Webb, James ... 
Webb, Lankister 
Wells, Frederick 
Wenn, Rev. John 
Wenham, John J. 
West, Frederick 
Westall, William 
West, Edward ... 
Waters, Joseph H. 
Watts, Rev. Isaac 
Webb, W. 
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... Llanmorgan and Carmarthen Englisli Association 

... Park Chapel Congregational Chnrch, Ifanchesteir 

... Nonconfomust Committee, Bradford 

... Congregational Church, Middlewich 

... Nonconformist Committee, Leicester 

... Armley Nonconformists 

... Cakes Chapel, Lindley 

... Rochdale Road Domestic Misnon Ch., Slaaohester 

... Zion Chapel, Methodist New Conndxion^ Lees 

... Eccles Congregational Church 

... €reorge*st. Independent Church, Heckmondwike' 

•M Ebenezer Chai)el4 Dewsbury 

... Congregationalists of Pendlebuiy 

... CongL Chapel, Francis Road, Birmingham 

... .Congregational Church, Spiinghead 

... Congregational Church, Kettering 

... Nonconformists of Whitehaven 

... Congregationalist Church, Dukinfield 

M. Primitive Methodists, Lancashire Hill, Stockport 

... Nonconformist Association, Burnley 

... Shaftesbury Hall Congregation, Salford 

... St. Helens Congregational Church 

... Moss Side Baptist Chapel, Manchester 

... Nonconformist Association, Cambridge 

... Baptist Church, Over Darwen 

... Nonconformist Association, Manchester 

... Congregational Church, Pendleton 

... Cavendish-street C6ng. Church, Manchester 

... Nonconformist Association, Bridgnorth 

«•• 

... Plumstead Baptist Church 

••• St. John's Congregational Church, Blackburn 

... Congregational Church, Lee Lane, Bolton 

... United Methodist Free Churches, Rochdale 

... Baptist Church, Bamsley 

.. Baptist Church Trinity Chapel, Bradford 

... Herts and Bedford. Associated Baptist Churches 

... Independent Church, Blackpool 

... Methodist New Connexion, Burslem 

... Asso. Churches of Ruyton, Wilcott, andDoncastar 

... East Lancashire Union of Baptists 

... Suffolk Congregational Union 

... Essex Congregational Union 

... Derby Nonconformist Association 

... Congregational Church, St. Helens 

... Congregational Union, Essex 

... Independent Church, Great Harwood 

• •• 

... Wilmslow Congregational Church 

... General Baptist Church, Macclesfield 

... TheLozell*sCoi^egational Church, Birmingham 
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... Mill-s Hillf Baptist Cha^l, Manchester' 

••• Boohdale Branch, Education League 

... Congregational Church, Worsley Boad, M'cheste^ 

... Midland Baptist Union 

«•• Baptist Church, Blisworth 

••• Union-street Congregational Church, Oldham 
•t. Independent Church, Oldbury 
«•• Stroud Nonconformists 

Wheldon, Bev. Thomas, J., B.A. Calvinistic Methodists, Upper Montgomery 

White, Edward W. 
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Whitehead, Thomas 
Whittaker, John 
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Whittaker, Thomas 
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Whitham, C. L. ••• 
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Whitehead, Henry ••.< 
Whitehead, Rev. J. E. ••• 
Whitehead, Adam 
Whiteley, John... ... 

Whyte, Rev. T. 
Wicks, James, jun. ..• 
Wicksteed, Rev. C, B.A. 
Wilcock, John ..• ••« 

Willcock, William 
Wild, Samuel ... 

Wild, J. R. 

Wildgoose, Robert •• 

Wiieman, Rev. John ••• 
Wiles, Edward S. 
Wilks, Matthew 
Wilkins, Augustus S., M.A. 
Wilkinson, Rev. William 
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Wilkinson, Rev. James ••• 
Wilkinson, Richard ••• 
Wilinson, Rennie 
Williams, William Henry 
Willans, John W« •.• 

Willans, J. E. ... 
Williams, J. O...* 
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p.. Chapel-stieet Congregational Church, Blackbom 

••• Norwood Church, Liverpool 

.• Burnley Lane, Baptist Church 

•• Rotherham Baptist Church 

.. Baptist Church, Haslingden 

.. Bowdon Congregational Church 

.. Baptist Church, Haslingden 

.. Leicestershire Baptist Association 

M. East Lancashire Baptist Association 

>•• The Old Chapel, Oswestry 

London Road Congregational Church and Libera- 
tion Society, Derby 
.. Blackburn Road Baptist Church, Accrington 
.. Congregational Church, Clitheroe 
>• General Noncon. Committee, Midland Association 
.. Congregational Church, Bowdon Downs 
>• Congregational Church, Castlecroft, Bury 

• ^ Homcastle Nonconformists 
.• Ogden Baptist Church 

• Rish worth Baptist Church 

.. Montrose Congregational Church 

.. Colchester Nonconformists 

.. Unitarian Chapel, Liverpool 

Bradford Baptist Church 
... Charleston Congregational Church, Pendleton 
... North Derbyshire Nonconformists 
... James-street Congregational Church, Nottingham 
... United Methodist Pree Church, HoUoway 
••• Associated Nonconformist Ministers, Leicester 
... Baptist Church, St. Albans 
... Cheetham Hill Congregational Ch., Manchester 
... Rusholme Congregational Church, Manchester 
... Primitive Methodists, Liverpool, Second Circuit 
... Independent Church, Great Harwood 
... Bamoldswick Baptist Church 
... Greenheys Congregational Church, Manchester 
... Congregational Church, Shapstone 
... Union Chapel, Islington 
... Lightcliffe Congregational Church 
... Nonconformists of Huddersfield 
... Hanover Chapel, Stockport 
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Winward, Thomas 
Withers, Samuel ••• 

Wishart, Bey. James ••• 
Withington, Bey. S. 9. ... 
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... Greenacres Panooage, Oldiam 

... Corwen District Konconfonnists 

•^ Engliah Baptist, Hope Chapel, CaaitoB» C«diff 

••• Liyerpo<d Welsh Bef orm AssodatioA 

... Congxegatioiial Chnrdi, Salislmry 

••• Cornwall Congregational Assoriftticp 

••• Corwen and Galy. Methodists of MeriflBfihsfairo 

... Anglesey Congregational Association 

... Calvinistie Methodists, MonaouUisfaiM 

••• Nottingham Congregational Union 

... Webh Baptist Ch., Upper Medlmde-sfe. M'chestev 

•*. Bose Hill Congregational Chmrdi, Bolton 

•• Llaaelly Liberals - 

... CaKinistio Meth., Lleyn IXstrict, Camaryonsliire 

... NoBconfomtist Committee, Swsvwa 

... London Boad Congregational Chnrdi, Leicester 

••• East District Glamorgan Congregational TJmom 

•«• Congregational Church, Netherfield 

••• Welsh Presbyterian Chmroliy Hey wood-HBtrecti^ 
Cheetham, Manchester 

•M Nonconformists, Huddersfield 

... Association of Baptist Churches, Accrington 

••• Wycliife Chapel, Birmingham 

••• Congregational Church, Stalybridge 
••• Worsley Congregational Church 

••• Congregational Church, Eccles 

••• Grosyenor-st. Congregational Chmmh, Manchester 

••• Congregational Church, Douglas 

••• Tyldeeley Congregational Church 

••• Silver-street Baptist Church, Taimten 

••• Nonconformist Committee^ Leicester 

... Congregational Church, Ashton-ia-MalBerfield 

... Nether Chapel, Sheffield 

••• Sunderland Nonconformists 

••. Tozteth Congregational Church, Liverpool 

... Sflftem Congregational Church, Bradford 

••• Stockport Nonconformist Association 

••• Congregational Church, St. Helena 

••• Congregational Church, Walsden 

... Congregational Church, Bretherton, ft wston 

••• Derbydiire Covmty Union 

••• Bolton NoBoonfomists- 

... Congregational Church, Skipton 

... Union Chapel, West Gorton Brandy 

••• Noncoofonnists, Stroud 

. DanbhiQ Congregational Cfaurcli, Bolton 
••• West Btomwich Nonconformists 
••• Congregational Church, Liverpool 



••• United Methodists, London Distriat 
WoUtenholme, Bev. J. B^, M.A. Congregational Church and CongL UidoB, Notto 
Wolfendale Bev. James ••• Congregational Church, Tutbury 
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••• 



iw^oody Ber. Jotoph 
Wood, Bichard..* 
Woodf Jnniwf ••• ••• 

Wood, Tbonuw— 
Wood, BCr« ••• ••• 

Wood, Edward 
Woods, Bev. WnL 
Woodall, Clement 
Woodcock, John Dale ••• 
Woodhams, Frederick .•• 
Woodfin, Kr. ..• 
Woodhonae, Bev. J. T» — 
Woodroiffe, D* ••• ••« 

WooUaid, Edwin 
Worboya, Bev. C. 
Worth, BcT. John W. ... 

^Vorth, Bto ••• ••• 

WorthiDgton, Jeffeiy ••• 
WorthingUm, Ber. A. W, 
Wri^ii, Joae]^** ••• 

Wrig^, Jc^m. J* ••• 

~Wrig^t, Bev. John ••• 
Wright, Thomaa 
Wright, Ber. J. Biorley..* 
Wris^t, Ber. Samnel ••• 
Wrigley, Bey. W. A. •• 
iVycheriey, J» ••« ••• 

Yatea, John 
YateB,Bobert 

Tatet, Bey. & 

xOQng, John ••• ••« 

Tbmig, Bey. W» ••• 

Tomig, Bey. BenjammC* 
Yonge, Bey. J« ••• ••« 

TbQDg, Bey. Heniy 



«•• 



••• 



••• 
••• 



••• 



•*• 



C0H8TITCEVCT* 

CongL Ch. and Noncon. Aawociation, Leicester 

MOea Platting Snndaj School, Manchester 

Bethesda Congregational Chnrdi, Bnmley 

Union-street Congregational Cltnzch, Hyde 

Methodist New Connexion, Miles Platting 

Congregational Union, Nottingham 

Midland Baptist Union 

Hanoyer Congregational Chnrdi, Stockport 

Queen-street Chapel, Leeds 

Greek-street Baptist Chapel, Stockport 

Chapel-street Chapel, Wem 

The Tabernacle, Stockport 

Congregational Church, Bugeley 

Mandsley-street Congregational Church, Bolton 

Methodist Free Churches, Northwich 

Methodist Free Church, Hanoyerstreet, Bolton 

Methodist New Connexion, Stalyhridge 

Bank-street Chapel, Bolton 

North &iid. Presbyterian and Unitn. Association 

Townley-street Congregational Ch., Macclesfield 

Centnd Nonconformist Committee, Birmingham 

Monthly Meeting of Ministers, Manchester 

Moss Side Baptist Church, Manchester 

St. James's Congregational Church, Nottingham 

Methodist Free Churches, Sheffield 

Carlisle Noncon. and Cong. Union, Cumberland 

United Methodist Free Church, liyerpool 

Methodist New Connexion, Lees 

Salem Chapel, Bradford 

Congregational Church, Buncom 

Nonconformist Association, Bury 

Congregational Churdi, Wirksworth 

Baptist Chapel, Coseley, near Bilrton 

Independent Chapd, Heywood 

Independent Chapel, Leyenahulme 



SpedaUp invited : — 
Edwabd Miall, Esq., M.P. 
Hebtst Bichabd, Esq., M.P, 
Professor Sheldon Axes. 
Hon. Ltulfh Stanlet. 
Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P. 
WnxiAX M. Fawcett, Esq. 
NxviLLS GooDiCAV, £sq. 
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